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Miratitur aliqiii allituHincs montiuni, in^'entes fluctus iiiuris, altisiiimos lapsus flunii- 
num, et gyros sidcrutn. Relmquunt .seipsos, nee mirantur>—!S-i. AuGUbiiM. 

Quelqu’ inter^t que nous uyons a nous connaitre nous mcmes, je ne sais si nous ne 
connaLssons pas micux tout ce qui n'est pas nou$.--ljvFFON. 

The naturalhistory of man is indeed yet in its infancy, so that a complete view of the 
subject could not be attempted. , . . Mvery reptile, bird, beast, insect, mineral, has its 
historian, while the human subject has been completely neglected.— Lawrenck. 

(Jan we hope to proceed saiely in legislation, in public institutions, in education, with¬ 
out a sound acquaintance with the physical and moral qualities, the languages and 
habits, of the subjects for whose benefit they are designed I— Idem. 
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All those who arc conversant with ethiiolo^^ are aware that 
the pagan population of India is divided into two great classes, 
vi/., the Arian or immigrant, and the Tamulian or aboriginal, * 
and also, that the unity of tlie^rian family, from Wales to 
Assam, has been demonstrated in our OAvn times by a noble 
series of lingual researches—researches which have done for 
the histoiy of Man a service analogous to that done for the his¬ 
tory of the globe he inhabits by the fossil investigations of 
Cuvier. The moral and physical condition of the several 
branches of the Arian race liaving been well known prior to 
these investigations, their sole object was to recover the clue to 
the common connexion and relationslup of all the Arians, not¬ 
withstanding the obliterating effects on speech of ages of di¬ 
verse social progress and of unrecorded migrations over half 
the globe’s surface, and notwithstanding the striking physical 
changes worked in the lapse of ages by settlements in every 
clime, from the Equator to the Arctic circle. What a glorious 
triumph of literature to bridge such a profound and vast gulf! 

The Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
by mental cultin-c, offers, it must be confessed, a far less gor¬ 
geous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the mai*al 
and physical condition of many of the scattered members' of the 
Tamulian body is still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
pristine entirety and unity of that body, it is clear that this 
subject has two parts, each of which may be easily shown to be 
of high interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states¬ 
man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British sub¬ 
jects,;^ they are counted by millions, extending from the snowii 
tik:the Cape (Comorin); and, lastly, they are as much superior 
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to the Hindus in freedom from disqualifying .prejudices 

as they are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
appliances—a fact of which the extensive and important uses 
now making of the K61 or Dhdnger race, offers a valuable ex¬ 
emplification. Yes! in every extensive jungly or hilly tract 
throughout the vast continent of India there exist hundreds of 
1 thousands of human beings in a state not materially different 
from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus. Let then 
the student of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes 
of the human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of 
the past, address himself to the task of preparing full and 
faithful portraits of what is before his eyes; and let the states¬ 
man profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled by 
the usurping Hindus.* It is one great object of this research 
to ascertain when and under what circumstances this dispersion 
of the ancient owners of the soil took place, at least to de¬ 
monstrate the fact, and to bring again together the dissevered 
fragments of the body, by means of careful comparis||pn of the 
languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to 
exhibit the positive condition, moral and material, of each of 
these societies at once so improveable and so needful of im¬ 
provement, and whose archaic status, polity and ideas offer such 
instructive pictures of the course of human progression. ^ 

1 haie said that the unity of the Arian race has been demon- 
•i^kited chiefly through lingual means. We have now similarly 

* It can hardly be necessary for me to say that 1 do not entertain the 
idl| notion of now ejecting the Hindus and replacing the aborigines, but 
that of drawing well-informed heedfiilness to the condition and claims of the 
latter. 

Surely a subject so worthy^of the best attention and ablest examination 
ought ;not to be treated superficially, or as if we aimed meraly to learn how 
ftir.the kborijfines have a common tie of descent. 
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to demonstrate the unity of theTamulian race, an int^esting but 
a difficult* task; for there is an immense number lof spoken 
tongues among the Tamulians, whereof I have already ascer¬ 
tained not less than 28 in the limited sphere of my own pro¬ 
posed inquiries ;* and all these, though now so different as to 
be mutually unintelligible to the people who use them, require 
to be unitised, while one of the highest authoritiesf on such 
points fairly declares that he cannot tell what constitutes iden¬ 
tity of language. It is clear therefore to me that in this inquiry 
we shall require all the helps within our ilitoch, and that a copi¬ 
ous vocabulary, as well as a rudimentary grammar, of each 
tongue, will be indispensable. But the rudiments of grammar 
are to be had only with extreme toil, as creations of your own, 
from the crude element of very corrupt sentences supplied by 
unlettered children of nature; and, in proportion as all such 
grammars are likely to be deficient, in the same proportion do 
copious vocabularies become more and more desirable. Besides, 
summary vocabularies are apt to deal with generals, whereas 
particulars embody the character and racy virtue of speech. But 
homebred words are all very particular, and proportionably 
numerous; while general terms, if more conveniently few, are 
less characteristic and very apt to be of exotic origin ; take the 
English general term to move ; it is Latin and one; but of the 
numerous sorts of special motion (to hop, to skip, to jump, to 
tumble down, to get up, to walk, to fly, to creep, to run, to 
gallop, to trot,) all are genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist.’^ Again, the long and perfect dispersion and-insulation 
of the several members of the Tamulian body have led to an ex¬ 
tremity of lingual diverseness which^* as contrasted with the 

* I confine myself to the abi^riglnes h£'.the mountains and tarai between 
Knmaun and Assam, a rich and extensive field of research. But 1 hope that 
other inquirers will, under the auspices of the Society, join me, to complete 
the investigation. 

t H. H. Wilson’s preface to the Mackenzie papers. Wilson’s scepticism is 
somewhat wanton and affected : a sly hit at ignorance ? 

B 2 
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similarity their creed and customs, is the enigma of their 
race, and an* enigma which assuredly no CEdipus will solve ex¬ 
cept,by dint of words. In Hindi and Urdu, structure is the 
same vocables make all the difference; which is broad 
and clear owing to the evidently foreign elements of the diver¬ 
sity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian tongues, in which there 
is vei*ypiffle of foreign element; all is homogeneousness in the 
vocablei, and from its sameness of kind is less open to distinct 
separability. A summary comparative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by^at able and zealous enquirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and it has %een extensively filled up with the dia¬ 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. But, in applying this 
vocabulary to the uses of the present Essay, I have found 
it quite insufficient to the ends in view, to raise, not to solve, 
doid)ts;?and in reference to this question of the adequacy 
or otherwise of a very limited number of words even of a 
primitive character, I request particular attentiori’ to the fact, 
that the popular opinion of the decisive nature and effect 
of *%uch words, propagated by that able polyglottist, Abel 
Remusat, has been lately shown to be far from decisive by 
Schott, whose observations on the subject may be seen, in lu¬ 
cid epitome, in Prichard’s Physical Hictory.* Mr. Brown’s 
words are scarcely of that kind which Remusat justly laid 
stress on as prerogative instances” of sp^ech.f Tlicy are 
also, I think, much too few in number to yield decisive results, 
even had they been quite faultlessly selected. Any A'ocabulary 
that aspires to be useful, must, however summary, contain a 
fair portion of words belonging to each and all of the “ parts 
of speech,’’ and must also, give the cardbjgl numbers, at least 
down to 10. 

With regard to the bbj^t of these"inquiries, or the 

* Vol. IV.^n|395, and the following. 

t ^am^e, light, lux, is a high abstraction which none of my in¬ 
formants pan grasp, though they readily give equivalents for sunshine and 
candle or fire flame. 
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determination of the moral and physical status of each abori¬ 
ginal people, it is to be observed that, as tlfc Tamulians have, 
none of them, any old authentic legends, and are all very unin¬ 
formed, save in what respects their immediate wants and habi¬ 
tual ideas, it is exceedingly difficult to learn any thing of this 
sort from them directly^ their deed efpedially is a allb^llSpf 
insuperable difficulty, through the s61e meid^m«of direct ques-^ 
tioiiiiig: their customs, again, are apt to^'Kfford but negativd^ 
evidence, becauie being drawn frorfl booi^ nature, iheyi;e^ 
to identity in all the several nations ; and lastly, thi^« p^fysical 
aspect is of that osculant and vagi^ stamp,-which indicates 
rather than proves any thing; or rather, what ifr does,. 
general, not particular. We are thus driven back tbrdugh all 
the media of researdh upon the grand stay of a copious Voca¬ 
bulary. It is my fixed cOhviction that every distinct effective 
idea must have an appropriate word to express it; thdt^the j 
more important the idea or \vunt (if felt by the parties 
selves) the more surely will the correspondent term l^je-forth¬ 
coming. Now, in regard to the creed of two of these nations 
(the Bodo and Dhlmal), 1 have toiled for weeks to come at the 
verity by means of direct questions; and yet, if at this moment 
I have any distinct notion of the real belief of these peopleiii; 
certainly I am as much indebted for it to my ample vocabUl^)! 
as to all my direct intwrbgations. In the vocabulary,/^ Iio 
adequate word for God, for soul^/or future state, ;ll(aaven,i | 
for Hell, for piety, for sin, for prayer, for repentance, for par¬ 
don ; and I apply this broad and sure basis of inference, -but 
without exaggeration, to its legitimate purpose! Nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of all direct statement on this*most im- 
|)urtant of subjects: the gods (void of go^iead: creator, 
lawgiver, judge) are very angry: why? not because yow have 
sinned, but because they are neglected: they must be flattered 
with gifts. This is all; save what may be surely, if carefully 
gathered from a copious vocal)ulary. I have adverted?^o the 
number of people whose speech is to be investigated, (28) as 
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well as to the careful and amplei style of investigation which I 
conceive can alonefisuffice for the realization of the ends in view; 
for our aim is not to raise doubts but to solve them.* But 
time is the most precious of all things; and as the present in- 
vestigatibn has cost me six months, I purpose to seek aid and 
abroad, fuviishin^^o eac|^of my co-operators the 
present paper a» a i|pdel, il; bek^g indispensable for purposes 
of ready^ and ^fj^j^xxrtom'paruon. that all information should 
take a like direction, add^that direction a sound and good one. 
In aubmit|jBig therefore the first of an intended series of pa¬ 
pers to thenAsil^c Society of Bengal, 1 have the honour to 
soli0i(^;its retision of fiiy labours, in order more particularly to 
render form of the vocabulary and grammar as good as may 
be, containing all that is ^iasential an^' nothing superfluous. 
Should the Society favour me with any such suggestions, or 
sh(M|I<| it practically ^tify my present work by printing it, I 
intiikMi forthwith to have 50 blank and 50 full copies of the 
essay 'p^nhld for distribution to co-operators ; and meanwhile 
1 shall conclude this too long preface with a few explanations 
of the reasons which have led me to give this particular form 
to the vocabulary, the grand stay, as I conceive, in these inqui¬ 
ries, for the reasons already given. ' It will be seen at a glance 
that my vocabulary is not alphabetical. I think the alphabeti¬ 
cal plan liable to two extreme objectionf;^ for vve become thus 
entanfgled imid synonyma that are superfluous or deceptive, 
and among vague words that are worse than ^less. But, worse 
than this, the alphabetical plan is void of all that facilitation 
which is so indispensable towards the accomplishment of the 
end in view, it being at once most difficult and most necessary 
to lend the vagran^^min^ of our primitive informants so nW 
helps towards, and steadiness of attention in^|j^ 

them so new, so strange, and s6 tedious, a labour. The prin- 
'giple I^have proceected upon is the association of ideas by simi- 


* See note at the end of this Preface. 
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litude^ contrast and habitual connection; and I have found this 
grand principle^ (which is to our cogitative;what sympathy is to 
our emotive faculties) when understood and applied with the 
requisite simplicity, to be of great assistance to myself in 
guarding against vague words, whose n^e is legion, and of yet 
more and more important assistance to my primitive-minded 
respondents. In numberless instances the mutual doubts 
created by the first word were removed by mere utterance 
of the correlative or contrasted term; whilst in each of the 
arts and crafts the clue furnished by connexion and depend- 
ancy of parts enabled me i^idly and surely to work onwards 
with the vocables. l^ grfTOiv^ aiB »4h^ 1 i w ao at the same time 
thus many distinct pictures of the state of know¬ 

ledge in its several departments, such as it is within the ken 
and use of the races interrogated (an important part of my plan 
of absolute as well as comparative estimates); and, even when no 
such knowledge was to be had in the particular case before me, 
I have carefully preserved the blanks, deeming the negative 
almost as valuable as the positive evidence—not to mention 
that, having in view application to other respondents of differ¬ 
ent nations, it followed that the blanks in one paper might be 
well filled in another. StiU, the vocabulary is too large and 
too difficult; and it is therefore a great object to reduce it 
in the complex terms without mutilation, and also to give 
tl^ essentials of grammar with the utmost simplicity and 
conciseness; and for aid to these ends I shall be thankful, 
though no pains have been spared to render the whole pa¬ 
per as it now stands worthy of the Society's acceptance and 
a fitting model for future research. Of the tliree separate peo¬ 
ple* treated of (the Kdch, the Bddo, and the Dhim^Jt I have 
given physical delineations of the Bddo only, because tfie 

* I distinguish by language, and assume that wherever there is a broad 
spoken diversity of tongue unintelligible to neighbours, there is distinct 
pie. The value of these spoken diversities will be hereafter determined as 
one general result of the inquiry on foot. 
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Faintly yet distinctly marked type of the Mongolian^- family is 
similar |||^ all thre^^ but best expressed (so to speak) in the 
Bqde features and form.. I am not unaware that a great deal 
has been already done in the line of research which 1 have now, 
not taken up,t but reiSSmed, and if 1 have not adopted and fol¬ 
lowed up the method of investigation of any of the many able 
men who have, with reference to ray present attempt, preceded 
ll^e Id this field, it is not because I am insensible of the value 
of those labo^lls, but because their diversity is quite opposed to 
every idea of system, where system is most needful, and that the 

t 

best system : wherefore the corrections*of tlie Society are soli¬ 
cited for my, own i||!prk ^rior to its dissemination (as a model) 
for hfiing tiled up by various co-operators either within the 
limits assigned to myself (if such aid can be had), or elsewhere 
and beyond those limits. 

B. H. Hodgson. 

Darjeeling, June, 1846. 


Notb. —^Tlie great Scythic stem of fhe human raec is divuled into three 
pdni|^ brai)ches, of the Tangds, the Mongol, and tire Turk. The first 
it*^estigatoj|s of this subject urgently insisted on the radical diversity of these 
three races: hdt'the most recent inquirers more incline to unitisc them. 
Certainly there is a strong and obvious character of physical, (if not also of 
lingual,) sameness throughout the Scythic race; and it is remarkable that this 
pq^uliar character belongs also to all the aborigines of India, who ma'^e 
at once known, from the Cavery and Vigard to the Cosi and BhagaraS^y 
their ^uasi-scythic physiognomy, so decidedly opposed to the Caucsisiau 
<)pountenance of the Arians of India, or the Uiudus. I apprehend tliat there 


f MoTyjjpliui ? potius Scythic.—See the appended note on the subject. 

Wheial went to England in 1844, I possessed vooabulm'ies of all the 
^if^guages and dialects of ^Fcpal: fmt these, with many other valuable 
papers, were,lost owing to circumstances I need not dwell on. 1 have reco- 
pBered some fragments, and am reconstructing the vocabularies of these dia¬ 
lects upon the plan above delineated. 
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will be found among the aborigines of India a like lingual sameness, and that 
very extended and very accurate investigation will consequently alone suffice 
to test the real nature and import of the double sameness, physical and 
lingual. That all the aborigines of India arc Northmen of the Scythic stem 
seems decidedly and justly inferrible from their physical characteristics. But, 
inasmuch as that prodigious stem is every Avhere found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not merely from the Attok to the 
Brahmaputra, where these rivers cut through the Himalaya, but from that 
point of the latter river .ill the way to the sea, and inasmuch as there are 
familiar and trite Ghats or passes over the Himalaya througlioiit its course 
along the entire coniines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma Kund, it 
follows of necessity that very careful and anqde investigation will alone 
enable us to diicidc upon the question of the unity or diversity of the abori¬ 
gines of India, in other words to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic physiognomy to the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk 
branch of the Tartars or Seytliians, and whether they immigrated from beyond 
the Himalaya (“tlie hive of all nations”) at one period and at one point, or 
at several periods and at as many ])oiuts. Between Gilgit and Chittagong 
there arc IDi) passes over the Tlimidaya and its sonth-castern continuation to 
the Bengal Bay; while for the fitne of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of Legend and of chronicle. 

1 incline to the oiihiion that the aborigines of the Siib-HirMlayas , as far 
cast as tlie S wnad tofiVssam, liclong to the Tibetan* stock, and east of that 
rive^to the Chinese’stock—excejit the Garos and other tribes occupying that 
portion of the Hills lying between Assam and Sylhet; and that the aborigines 
of ilie tarai and forest skirting the entire sub-IIimrilayas inclusive of the greater 
part of the^^ircmtof the Assam Valley, belong, like those last mentioned, to 
the Taimdian stock or aborigines of the plains of India generally. But what is 
this Taniulian stock? what the Tibetan stuck? and what the Chinese? and to 
whiph of the three grand and well known hrauches of the Scythic tree (Tangiis, 
Mongol, Turk) do the TamuUans, the Tibetans and the Chincsef belong ?—I 
have now said enough to enforce caution and stimulate curiosity, ami I ])ause. 

• Notices ol llii- Languages and Ijiteralure of Nepal. 

. t Tlie TarUm ol (.'liiiiii are iManyclmriaii rungus. 1 allude to the Climese proper. 
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IST.- 

-Nouns. 

English. 

Koch. 

Bodo. 

The Universe, 

Songsdr, 

99 

' Creator, 

)9 

99 

Creature, 

99 

99 

Matter, universal, 

1 99 

99 

Spirit, universal, 

99 

99 

Space ditto. 

99 

l» 

Time ditto. 

KAl, 

Khal, 

Motion, universal. 

Chalan, gaman, 

, Tlmta, Rahan, 

ThAngbai, 

Immotion or rest, 

Thabai, 

Action, consci- "1 
ous motion, j 

Korom, 

Habba, 

Inaction ditto. 

99 

Ilabbagoya, 

Light, lu!^;;%: 

Jyoti, 

Shraiig, 

Darkness, 

Andher, 

Khomshi, 

Figure or form, 

Riip, 

Rup, 

Formlessness, 

Anlp, 

Rupgdya, 

Star, 

T&ra, 

HAthotki, 

Planet, 

Graha, 

99 

Satura, 

Suni, 

99 

Jupiter, 

Brihaspati, 

99 

Venus, 

Sdkra, 

99 

Mars, 

Mongol, 

99 

Eclipse, 

Grohon, 

99 

Heaven, 

Sworg: Ddva, 

f Ndkhorang, 
\ arch. 

Earth, 

Prithivi, 

99 

Hades or Hell, 

Pat'^, Norok, 

99 

This world. 

Ldk, 

. 9 $ 

The next world. 

Pdrldk, 

99 

- God, 

Bhagav&n, 

Batho (the 


plant), 

A God, any. 

D4v’ta, 

Madai, 



Dhimdl, 


KMl. 

Ilanka. 

Ilikd. 

Kdmpaka. 

Edmm^Qthuka. 

Jolka. 

Kitikitika. 

IWp. 

Rilpmdnthuka. 

Phiird. 


visible 


Slj Wirdng-Bdrfing 
(mas et foem). 
Dir> Gr&m. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Koch, 

Bodo. 

Dhinnil. 

Angel or Ka- 
lodemon. 

1 Sur, Dev’ta, 

99 

99 

Devil or Ka- 

1 Dait, Rak- 



kodemon, 

j shas, Asur, 

99 

99 

The Devil, . a 

99 

99 

99 

Fairy, good, * 
Ogre, 1 

99 

Madai, 

>1 

Gnome, >bad, 
Sprite, J 

99 

Jomon, 

JJ 

Ghost, 

Bhiit, 

Gathaicho, 

99 

Witch (/m.). 

Dakini, 

r lliislia-lliujou, 

\ Ilinjouni Daina, 

Mlnii Bewal 
Dhaina. 

Sun, 

Belsi, 

Sliiin, 

Bda. 

Moon, 

Cliundy 

Ndkhabir/ 

Tali. 

Dark half of. 

Badi, 

Dun khomshi. 

99 

Bright ditto. 

Siidi, 

Dan shrang. 

99 

Body, limited. 

Gotor, 

Modom, 

Dlidr. 

Shadow, 

Chi^, 

Suikhliim, 

Dapka. 

Human body. 

Gotor, 

Modom, 

Dlior. 

Human soul. 

Jiii, 

99 

99 

Life, 

Jiii, 

Gdthang,* 

Singlhdka. 

Death, 

Moron, 

Gotlioi,* 

Sika. 

A being, moving, „ 

99 

99 

A thing, mo- ] 

L 



tionless, J 

r 

99 

99 

A name. 

Niim, 

Miing, 

Ming. ■ 

An animal. 

Pasii, 

Gotliing, 

99 

A vegetal. 

Trill, 

99 

99 

A mineral. 

Dh^u, 

99 


Human kind, 

]\Ianushi, 

Mauushi, L 

0 

DAang. 

Quadruped, 

Charpaya, 

Atbeng thdngVe, Dialong-khdkoi. 

Bat kind. 

Cham chilka. 

Badamali, 

99 

Bird kind. 

Pdkhi, 

Daucheu or Dan, 

Jiha. 

Fish kind. 

Madia, 

Gna, 

llaiyii. 

Shelled fish kind, „ 

»> 

99 

Testudincs, 
Lacertiue Rep-1 

>1 

99 

99 

tiles, j 

► 99 

99 

99 

Batrachians, 

99 

Imbu, 

99 

Serpent kind. 

Samp, 

Jibo, 

Piinhia. 

Insect kind. 
Mind, under--. 

P«)ka. 

Iinplio, 

Nhamoi. 

standing, j 

-V 



Reason, the ; 

> Mon, 

Gaslio ? 

>» 


thinking or¬ 
gan. 


* leather alive ami dead. 
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Bnglish, 

lnstInct|^oflimal.^ 
HSeason, > 

a «- 1 • . i • ^ 


Consciousness, 
Reasoning, ratio- 
ti nation, 

Debate,argiinicnt, 

Memory, 

Forgetfulness, 

Sensation, I 

physical, J 

Perception, 
mental, or, 
Apprehension, 
Quantity, 

Degree, 

Quality, 

NTimber, 

Time, limited. 
Place, ditto, 
(Mrcumstancc, 
event, external 
Condition, 
state, internal, / 
Constitution, 1 




Occasion, the 1 
when, j 

Object, end in 1 
view, 

ReasQiL -the 1 


J 

} 


Cause, causa 
causnns. 

Effect, consc- 
• ciucnce. 

Feeling, affec-1 


Filial ditto. 
Conjugal ditto. 
Appetite, Bo- 


Koch, 

Jiodo. 

Dhimdf, 

»> 

91 

99 

Bhavana, 

19 

99 


99 

99 


99 

99 

Bada badi. 

Baijalaiyu, 

Dopka warka. 

Pliom, 

Shiitning, 

Phom. 

Bephom, < 

f Bouwa, Shut-) 
1 riinggcya, j 

- Phommdnthd. 

Dishapan, 

Dasmanno, 

Dishamdnka. 

Phom, 

Gashomanno, 

Phom. 


99 

99 

>1 

>9 

99 

Gun, 

99 

99 

Ganti, 

Shnnno, 

Ganeka. 

Bela, 

Bela, 

Bdlii. 

Than, 

Niipthi, 

Choi. 

Britant, 

99 

19 

Gati, Dasha, 

If 

99 

Swobhau, 

99 

99 

Doul, Prakar, 

99 

99 


99 

99 

Bishoi, 

99 

99 

llctii, Sobob, 

99 

99 

Karan, 

99 

99 


99 

ff 

Miiyd, 

Wanna, 

99 

, Mtiya, 

Wanna, 

99 

M#ya, 

Wanna, 

99 

Pr6m, Mdh, 

Wanna, 

99 

Udhar, 

Gashojdvu ? 

Mondhami. 
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VOCABULARY. 


j 

p^r-l 
sign, > 


Koch. 

Icclin, 

Sobob, karoii. 


English. 

Mental desire, 1 
wish, J 

Motive, induce-1 
ment, ^ / 

Intention, pur¬ 
pose, desig! 
aim. 

Endeavour, at-^ 
tempt, j 

Act or deed. 

Disposition, 
temper. 

Behaviour, 
conduct, 

D^eanour, 
manners, 

Uabit, wont, dial, 

Practice, use, dial. 

Custom, usage, Bhes, Dastiir, 
Use, enjoyment \ 


Bodo. 

Gashojayu, 


I 


Sobob, Nimitt, 

Cheshta, Ant, 
K^m, Kormo, 
Mizag, 

Chalan, 


>1 


Iliibba, 


it 

a 

a 


of. 


i 


Bhc.g, 


Claj rock, alu¬ 
mina. 

Potter’s clay. 
Limestone, 
rock calx, 
Chalk, 

Lime, prepared, 


} 

} 


Kumhiilermati, Aithdliha, 


Kh&rim^ili, 

Chiln, 


>1 

99 


Dhitndl. 

Mondh&fd. 


99 

99 

99 

>» 

99 

99 

99 


Use, mere act of, „ 

99 

9 

Disuse, ccssa- ] 

1 



tion of, J 


9i 

9 

Abuse,wrong use, ,, 

99 

9 

The material ] 
elements, J 

^ Panj Bhut, 

91 

9 

Earth, the ter-1 
rene element, J 

^ Prithivi, 

99 

9 

Earth, land, j 
terra tirma, J 

^ Mati, Bliiimi, 

Ila, 

Bhandi. 

Soil, cultivable, 

S&ruk mati. 

Hasharh^, 

Bhaudi. 

Mould, 

Suruk miiti. 

99 

9 

Marl, 

Sariik mati, 

if 

9 

Mud, 

Kadd, 

Uabdu, 

Kaded. 

Dust, 

Dlnila, 

Ilddun, 

9 

Manure, 

Sar, 

llasdr. 

Sar. 

Stone, a frag- ^ 
ment of rock, 1 

^ Pdthar, 

Onthai, 

LTuthur. 

Gravel, the heap, Kankar, 

M 

9 : 

Rock, thb mass, 

Pathar, 

Onthai, 

U'nthur. 


CliiktMli Bhanui. 


99 

99 


99 
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English. 

Koch, 

Bodo. 

Ehimdl, 

Quick-lime,’ 

Aiwa, Jhiiri, 

if 

if 

Sandstone rock, 

>9 

if 

if 

Sand, loose. 

Bahl, 

Bala, 

Bala. 

Flint rock, silcx. 

Pathar, 

if 

ff 

Gun flint. 

Puthari, 

if 

if 

Glass, 

Kdnch, 

if 

a 

Soda, 

19 

if 

if 

Alkali, 

if 

a 

if 

Acid, 

if 

if 

fi 

Rock-salt, 

if 

if 

if 

Salt, any, 

N lin, 

Jaikhar, 

Sankhri, 

Dcsc. 

Saltpetre, 


if 

Borax, 

Sohaga, 

if 

if 

Sulphur, 

Gandarak, 

if 

fi 

Antimony, or "1 
mercury, / 

Para, 

if 

fi 

Arsenic, 

f> 

if 

if 

Talc, 

Abdr, 

Alongbiir, 

Biilapat. 

Mica, 

if 

if 

1> 

Chrystal, 

Bilour, 

IS 

if 

Mhieral ore. 

Dliutii, 


fi 

Gold, 

Sdna, 

Sona, 

Sona. 

Silver, 

Rii])a, 

Rupa, 

Rupa. 

Iron, 

Lolia, 

Shiirr, 

Clur. 

Copper, 

Taniba, 

Tambo, 

Tambo. 

Tin, 

R;inga, 

> * 

if 

Zinc, 

ilastn. 


if 

Lead, 

Si'sha, 

if 

a 

Pewter, 

if 

if 

if 

Brass, 

Pital, 

if 

ft 

Bell metal. 

if 

if 

if 


A mountain or 1 
hill, / 

Parbot, 

Ilajo, 

Ra. 

A plain. 

Danga, 

Photar, Ilaycn, 

Dhaidhaika. 

A hill top. 

Mathi, 

Khrd, 

Piiring. 

A hill side, 

Majha, 

Gejer, 

Khibo, 


A hill base. 

Gdr, 

Lela. 

A wooded plain 1 
or weald, j 

Jhdrbari, 

Ilagrd ?* 

Sing bari. 

A naked plain 1 
or wold, j 

Dhaidhai danga, 

Photar, 

Dhaidhaika. 

Dry uplands. 

Dangi, 

Ilagiing, 

Tika. 

Low flooded 1 
lands, J 

Ddhalla, 

Dohala, 

if 

A valley, large. 

Khdl, 

ITakor, 

if 

A valley, small. 

Khdl, 

llakor, 

a 

A ravine, 

Dhordhora, 

91 

fi 


* forest, and Singr ban the same. 
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Eaglish, 

Koch. 

Bodo. 

Bkimnl. 

A forest. 

Sal b&ri. 

Ilagra ma, 

Thuri hagra, or ] 
Ilagra, J 

Sing b&ri. 

A jungle, 

Jhar bari. | 

t Dincha. 

Copse or- ] 
brushwood, 1 

> Jhari, 

Joulia, 

Jhapsi. 

A sandy waste ] 
or desert, j 

1 

> Dhiidiia danga, 

Hiigiing ? 

Tikar. 

A marsh, or ] 

> Demdevi, 

Dalbari, 


swampy plain, J 




A quagmire, or ] 
quicksand, j 

^ Dhasna, 

irAbning, 

99 

Water, 

Jal, 

Ddi, 

Cld. 

Salt water. 

Nona Jal, 

ft 

99 

Fresh water, 

Mitha Jal, 

tf 

99 

Tide, 

19 

ft 

99 

Ocean or sea. 

ft 

ft 

99 

A river. 

Nodi, 

Ddi (water), 

Cld (ditto.) 

A great river, 

Bada nodi. 

Ddi gedet. 

Badka Cld. 

A rivulet. 

Chota nodi, 

Ddishii, 

Mliuika Cld. 

Still water. 

Dili paid, 

Dongo, 

Dtingi, 

Running water. 

Bohouti paid, 

19 

riioika Cld. 

Coast or bank. 

Dhiidaid, 

Ddijing, 

Chengsho. 

Bay or inlet. 

Gheua, 

Mill, 

Ghdkana. 

A canal. 
Aqueduct, ^ 

Daiira, 

1 

ft 

91 

small and 
crude, J 

^ Shan, 

Plioiri, 

Raid, 

A torrent. 

Tarang, 

tf 

99 

A rapid, -i 

f Khiirkhuria or ] 
t Bajna, / 

Doibiijana, 

9 9 

A water-fall. 

Dhordhora, 

J9 

«9 


A lake, natural, Jhii, 

A pond, natural, Kliari, Doblia, 
A tank, artificial, Diggi, Chuka, 
A wave, Dheyu, 

A stream or | 


Sont, 

Bhi'd, 


current, 

A spring, natural, 

A well, artificial, Cliiiii, 

A fountain, do. Dhani, 

A bridge, Khorkhori, 

A ferry, (rliat, 

A ford, Ghat, 

Ether thede-1 
ment, •• j 
Air, do. Balas, 

Wind, moving\ 


air. 


I 


Dhangi ? 
Ddba, 

M 

Doi dho, 

Jf 

Biniu, 
l)6i klior, 

ft 

Suikhung, 

ft 

ft 

Nokhoraiig, 

Bar, 

Bar, 


Dhangi ! 
Ddba. 

Chiko dhi'o. 

llagha. 

Bhdl, 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

t^ 

ft 

Bhirma. 

Bhirmu, 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

Storm, tempest, 

Dund, 

Barhurka, 

99 

Atmosphere, 1 
weather, J 

Samav, 

V 

Din, 

Din. 

Bad weather, 

Bura sama}^ 

Ilamma din, 

Mdelka din. 

Good weather. 

Bhalo samay, 

Gham din. 

Elka din. 

(’loud, 

M%h, 

JamdV, 

99 

Sunshine, 

Ravad, 

Shaudi'mg, 

Sane. 

Season, 

Samay, 

Din, 

Din. 

Spring, 

Basant, 


99 

Summer, 

Grish samay, 

Galam battar. 

Su kd din. 

Autumn, 



99 

Winter, 

Jar samay. 

Gajang battar. 

Chiimko din. 

The rsiins, 

Barsh kal. 


99 

Rain, 

Pani, 

Ndkha, 

Wiii. 

Drop of rain. 

Top, 

99 

99 

Shower of rain, 


99 

99 

Thunder, 

Clharak, 

Kharammo, 

99 

Lightning, 

Deva chilak. 

Mii phlamo. 

Ka])U giii. 

Hail, 

Ptithar, 

Kruthai, 

l/ntluir. 

Snow, 

Hern, 

99 

99 

Frost, 

Pal a. 

19 

99 

Thaw, 

Galav, 

yy 

99 

Dew, 

Sit. ‘ 

Nihiir, 

Nihari. 

Mist or haze. 

K uhii, 

>9 

99 


Kuha, 

99 

99 

J'’ire(tIioeIcinen(), 

Agni, 

Wat, 

Men. 

'rem|)eriilurc, 


»9 

99 

Heat, calorie, 

Grish, 

G lid ting, 

Bhemka. 

Cold, 

Jar, 

Gajang, 

Clninka. 

Fire, any. 

Agui, 

Wat, 

Men. 

Flame, 

Jiilsi, 

Wat chalai. 

Metika. 

Smoke, 

Dluiua, 

Wiikan doi. 

Dhiina. 

Fire place or 1 

A'kha, 

f Dou dap, . 

C Men dhoka. 

grate*, / 

1 Wag dap, 

[ Men pondho. 

Forge, 

A'phar, 

Will gadiip. 

99 

Fiirnacf, 

lihalti, 

91 

99 

Kiln, 

Bhalta, 

9» 

99 

Oven, 

A'khii, 

Doudap, 

99 

Still, 

Bhalli, 

Bliati, 

Bhiiti. 

Fuel, 

Khori, 

n.in. 

Mising. 

Wood, 

Lakri, 

Ildu, 

Khiitang. 

(’hareoal, 

Angra, 

Hangar, 

Angra. 

('indei s, 


99 

99 

Ashes, 

.Miish, 

Tliitopla, 

Chai obA’ Ldd, 

Turf, 

(Uiokri, 

ftha. 

Cliapra. 

(vowdung. 

(■han, 

Mashokhi, 

Pia kolislia. 

Straw, 

Lara, 

Maijigap, 

Nara. 

The human body Gdtdr, 

Modom, 

Dhdr. 


o 
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English. Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Bhimal. 


Tbe head. 

Milra, 

Khord, 

The limbs, 

Ang, 

>9 

The skin. 

Chamra, 

Bigi'ir, 

The hair of body, Rom, 

Khoinon, 

The hair of head. 

Chdli, 

Khanai, 

The neck. 

Gardhan, 

99 

The throat. 

Tiiti, 

Garnng ba. 

The arm, all. 

Hath, 

Nakhanti, 

The true arm. 

Buhiin, 

Yagdo, 

The fore arm. 

Nalli, 

Nakhanti, 

The hand. 

Hath, j 

r Akhai or Na- 
[ khai, # 

The palm, | 

r 

TaM, Akhai or 1 
Nakhai, J 

Hathcr pith, 1 

^ Thalka, 

1 

The back haud< 

*Nukhai or 

> Bikhung, 

1 

Akhai, J 

( 

The finger, (any,) Angiil, 

Nashi, 

The thumb. 

Biidi angl'd. 

Nashima, 

The vrrist. 

Hiither lulu, 

Nagddd, 

Finger nail. 

Khdl, 

Niishi giir. 

Thumb nail, 

Khol, 

Nashi giir. 

The leg, all. 

Thenga, 

Gnatheng, 

The true leg, "1 
tibia, / 

Mukchii, 

Yadoi", 

The thigh, femur, Choru, 

Phenda, 

The knee. 

Hatwa, 

Hanthi'i, 

The ankle. 

Thcngcr lithi. 

Yagreng, 

The heel. 

Gudara, 

Yapha doudbi, 

The foot, 

Bhori, 

Yapha, 

The toe, any 

Th^ngdr angiil. 

Natheng nashi. 

Great toe. 

Budi angul. 

Nashi ma, 

Toe-nail, 

Khillka, 

Nilshi giir. 

Sole of foot. 

Tdld, 

Talkha, 

A joint, any, 

Liih'i, 

Jdra, 

A bone, any. 

Hnrwa, 

Begdng, 

Flesh, muscle. 

Masang, 

Bidat, 

Blood, 

Luhd, 

Thdi, 

Blood vessel. 

Sii$ 

Sir, 

Sinew or tendon 

> 

Rota, 

The faee. 

Mdkh, 

Miikliang, 

The ey^ 

Chakhii, 

Mogon, 

The eye-brow, 

Bhiir, 

Mushiigiir, 

The eye-lash. 

Chakhii nua. 

Moishram, 


} 

{ 


{ 


rurm. 

Dhale. 

Moishil. 

Posliom. 

Nirga. 

Totoa. 

Khurbaha. 

Khilr. 

B^u. 

Khrtr. 

Tala. 


Gaudi. 

Khursing. 
IVlengta khur- 
sing. 

Khdlta. ” 

Khulta. 

Klidkui. 

Khdko'i. 

Wbiiltcng. 
WbaltengTiirbui. 
KluVi gauti. 
Gudni. 

Khdkoi. 

Kbdkoi ko khiir- 
siiig. 

Amabiindi. 

Kbursing tala. 
Ganti. 

Har. 

Bdba. 

Ilitti. 

Jbirc. 

Rbdai. ” 

Mi. 

Mi pata. 

MimiVi. 


* N is frequently superadded and often u commuted letter. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

The nose. 

Ndk, 

The nostril, 

Nuk ka bind. 

The forehead, 

Kdpiil, 

The check. 

Gal, 

The chin, 

ThiUdli, 

The ear. 

Kan, 

The beard, 

Uudhi, 

The mustache, 

Dadhi, 

The mouth. 

Mdkh, 

The lij)s. 

Thdt, 

The teeth. 

Dant, 

The jaws. 

Chouwa, 

The tongue, 

Jivha, 

The palate. 

Tahl, 

The chest, male, 

Biikh, 

The breast, fern. 

Uiidhya, 

The nipple. 

Thomona, 

The hip. 

Choni jopi. 

The buttocks, 

Tholma, 

The anus. 

Koti, 

The pcuis. 

Ch<:nt, 

The testes. 

Bicha, 

The vulva. 

Maug, 

The womb. 

Bacha dhukri. 

The bark. 

Pftli, 

The belly or front. 

Pet, 

1'he stomach, 

BluUi, 

The bowels. 

Ldr, 

The navel. 

Lebhi, 

The liver. 

Kiilja, 

The lungs. 

Phepherti, 

The heart, 

Gotma, 

The gall-bladder, 

Pitt, 

The spleen, 

Tilli, 

The bladder. 

Pani miitari. 

The kidneys. 

Gila, 

The skeleton. 

>1 

The back bone"! 


or spinal co- > 

> Llldaru, 

lumn, J 


A rib, any. 

Panjar, 

The scnll, 

Khopri, 

The brain. 

Gidhii. 

Marrow, 

Magaz, 


Bodo. 

Tihim&l. 

Giinthting, 

Nhapu. 

Bolong or Gd- 1 
dung, j 

^ Nhdpu phonga. 

Joboiii, 

Kopal. 

Khnnlai, 

Galbiing. 

Khukhap, 

Katd. 

Khoma, 

Nahathong. 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi. 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi. 

Khouga, 

NiVi. 

Kusiithi, 

Dilvo. 

Hathai, 

Sitong. 

Ilcigma, 

Jambai. 

Chalai, 

Detdng. 

Jerkhdng, 

Niii-ko-kilo, 

Jarba, 

Ti'imta. 

Jarba: Abii, 

Tumta. 

Abii bijii; or "j 
Aharbauthii, J 

^ Diidii kouashi. 

Phendii kani ] 
begeug, J 

^ Whalteng-jora. 

Kitlnithai, 

Lishura tlnima. 

Khibi'i, 

Lishura. 

Chuchi, 

Tau. 

Ladoi, 

Seshd. 

(yhiplia, 

Li. 

Bisbiikhd, 

Chantereiig. 

Bikhiing, 

Gandi. 

UMoi, 

llcmang. 

Bhandar, 

Patdm. 

Bibii, 

Terdng. 

Wathu mai. 

Botereng. 

Bikha, 

1 umsing. 

8ompholo, 

Khdsld. 

Moikluin, < 

f M<5kcha<v khon 
[•dang. 

Biklo, 

Pita. 

Nokhabir, 


Chithdp, 

Pani mutari. 

Gila, 

^eha 


99 

Chinchiri, 

Lildarii. 

Khamihdr, 

Panjdr. 

Khord begeng, 

Piiring ko har. 

Mdldin, 

Pi'i nlnVi. 

Melem, 

Diiiig, 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo, 

Dhimul. 

Spittle, 

Tluipd, 

Jiimudoi, 

'riiopchi. 

Phlegm, 

Ghengor, 

Hdgdrdoi, 

Ildkd. 

Snot, 

Singaui, 

Giing grdi, 

Nhdtld. 

Turd, human. 

Glib, 

Khi, 

Lishi. 

Horsedung, 

Lddi, 

Gorainikhi, 

O'nhya-ko-lishi. 

Cowdung, 

Chan, 

Miishunikhi, 

Pid ko lishi. 

Wild beast’s do. 

Gdh. 

Muchdniklu, 

Khuna ko lishi. 

Urine, human. 

Mdth, 

Ildshii doi. 

Chicho. 

Cow’s urine. 

Mdth, 

f Mdshiinihdshu' 
1 <101, 

Pid ko cliichn. 

Sweat, 

Jhdns, 

Galdm ddi. 

Bhemti. 

Semen, animal. 


Phedd, 

Ton ko chi. 

Menses, 

Mdtdghusa, 

Roti 9 hinam, 

lii-ko-chi. 

Pus, 

Pdjh, 

Giimd doi. 

BiU. 

Bile, 

99 

Bikldui doi. 

Pilo-ko-chi. 

Fat, 

Charbi, 

99 

99 

Grease or Tallow, Charbi, 

99 

99 

Gravy, 

Mdsangerrns, 

Bidatni doi. 

Bella ko chi. 

Slime, 


99 

99 

Spray, 

Phdn, 

99 

99 

Moult, of birds. 
Casting hair, 1 

Kiirich, 

99 

99 


of beasts, 

Rust, 

Mildew or blight. 
Mouldiness, 

Rot, putrescence. 

Paring, peel, 

Lees and. refuse "I 
of expressed > 
seed, &c. j 
Litter, dirt. 

Cobweb, 

►Hunger, 

Thirsir 

Nakedness, • 

Cold, pain of. 

Sexual desire, 1 

• 1 > XllOlllClf 

Simple f j 

Animal heat, fepi. Rajh, 
Libidinousness, 1 ^ 

VICIOUS, J 

Gluttony, 

Drunkenness, 

Idle talk, 

Foul-mouthed 
ness or 
siveness 


>1 


Mdrchd, 

Mdmurkhi, 

99 

Solid, 

Malniiig, 

Patna. 

Sdwd, 

Soyo, 

Soulung. 

Pdchd, 

Gechet), 

Pach. 

Chhdl, 

Bigur, 

Dhule. 

Sitti: Chimri, 

(nidbd. 

C/hdneha. 

Kiitd, 

Jdbdr, 

Jdbdr. 

Jdlshi, 

Bdmdddng, 

99 

Bhdk, 

U'kidong, 

Mhitd. 

Pids, 

Gdugdoug, 

Chidm. 

Lengtdpan, 

99 

99 

Jdr, 

Gajdug, 

r XT* • • 1 ri • ^ 

Cluing. 


Giinnang, 
Chiichi tliengni, 


>1 

99 


K6ch-k^ch, 


99 

99 


iithed- I f 

Abu- V Gdli, 


Phetpliet, 

Rdi khdm, 
Rui chua. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


^ Nuika. 
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English. 

Slander, bacTi- ] 
biting, J 

Censure, blame 


(yuntincncc, 
mental, 
Incontinence, 
bodily 
suality. 
Incontinence, 
lucntiil. 
Virtue, 

Vice, 

lUrror or fault. 


lllUi| J 

intiiicnce, 1 
lily or sen- > 

ility, J 

tinence, 1 
tal, J 


J 

} 


Hate, malevo¬ 
lence, 

Hope, 

Fear, 

Justice, 

Injustice, 

Right, jus\ 
Duty, obligation. 


-Of'—--I 

hypocrisy, J 

Candour, open-1 
ness, J 

Modesty, shamCj 
Impudence, 

•Toy, 

Sorrow, 

Avarice, covet¬ 
ousness. 
Generosity, li¬ 
berality. 

Pride, vanity. 
Humility, 
Industry, 
Idleness, 

Truth, 
Falsehood, 
Patience, 
Impatience, 
Rage, anger, 
Mercy, gentle¬ 
ness. 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimiil. 

Miikhii, 

f Choklui pdra\ 
\ kothasondong / 

99 

Ninda, 

Sluibiidong, 

9> 

Prasan, 

99 

99 

Jitiudrnta, 

19 

99 

Sila, 

99 

91 

ludribas. 

99 

99 

Miittatii, 

19 

99 

Pdn, 

9 9 

99 

Pap, 

99 

99 

Ghdti, 

Bona, 

99 

Moll, mOyii, 

1 


Chema, 

i 

99 

Ghin, 

Ni nohay il, 

Chika. 

Bhorsii, 

19 

99 

Hatas, Dor, 

G'lylr, 

Lachi. 

Dharam, 

99 

99 

Adharain, 

99 

99 

• IT 

99 

99 

91 

99 

99 

Chhal, 

99 

99 

ft 

99 

99 

, Liij, sharam, 

Liijp, 

Leder. 

Nilajta, 

Luji ningu. 

Leder mantho. 

U'lash, 

99 

99 

Khed, 

Jingii sid, 

99 

Lobh, 

99 

99 

Diinsilta, 

99 

99 

91 

99 

99 

ff 

99 

99 

Maskat, kismat, Habba moucho. 

Kampaka. 


Alas, 
Sacchouti, 
Jhiitapan, 
Tap, 
Asautap, 
Praptong, 

J Doya, 


Budong, Bayii, 
(Mialeya, 
Chaleyo, 


Saccha dopka. 
Micha dopka. 


If 

fl 

>1 


"Wauno, 


ff 

>f 

ff 

II 
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} 
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English. 

Cruelty, sav- 1 
ageness, ( 
Bravery, 
Cowiardicc, 

Good manners, 
politeness, 
grace. 

Bad manners, 
vulgarity. 
Curiosity, 
Indifference, 
Revenge, 
Forgiveness, 
Perfidy, 

Fidelity, 

Jealousy, 

Sanity, mental. 
Madness, 

Idiotcy, creta-l 
nism, j 

Food, victuals. 
Eatables, 
Drinkables, 
Animal food. 
Vegetable food. 
Fish meat. 

Fowl meat. 

Flesh meat. 

Grain diet. 

Fruit diet. 

Hot condiments. 
Cold condiments. 
Water, 

Fermentedliquor, 
Distilled liquor. 
Milk, 

Buttermilk, 

Whey, 

Ghee, 

Curds, 

Roast or gril-l 
led flesh, j 
Boiled flesh. 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Goat flesh, 

Pork, 

Venison, 


Kocch. 

Kothii, 

Ilf.p, 

Nihiip, 

Sishtdehur, 

Diishtuchar, 


Bodol, 

Khcma, 

Kapat, 


Pagla pan, 


Khdrak, 

Khabar khoruk, 
Pivar khordk, 
Mashong, 
Phalhar, 

Macch mashong, 
Mnrgh mashong, 
Mashong, 
Phalhdr, 

Phalhar, 

Garam masala, 
Thanda masala, 
Jal, 

Madh, 

Dudh, 

Matha, 

Ghid, 

Dahi, 

Bhdja, 

Jh61, 

Gaiko masang, 
Bheri ko masang, 
Bakri ko masang, 
Stiwar ko masang, 
Mriga ko masang, 


Bodo. 

Wanna, 

Giihiidong, 

Gikho, 




Chfmak, 


St 

tl 


Jiinai jinis, 
Janai jinis, 
Longnai jinis, 
Bidot, 
Miiigoiig, 
Gnabidot, 
Doubidot, 
Bidot, 


tt 

tt 

>t 


D(ii, 

Jon, 

Pitika, 

Diuhi, 


Ghid, 

Dudd, 

Manbai, 

Bidai, 

Musho bidot, 
Mcnda bidot, 
Bdrma bidot, 
Ydma bidot, 
Moiiii bidot. 


Wiimdl. 


tt 

Jivedhiimka. 
Jive mhoika. 


tt 


tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

Chaka jinis. 
('Jiilka jinis. 
Amka jinis. 
Behd/ 

Sar. 

Ifaiyd Beha. 
Kiya kobeba. 
Beha. 

tt 

tt 


Chi. 

Yd. 

Phatika. 

Dudhe. 


tt 

Chid. 

Dahi. 

Khinka bclui. 
Jhdl. 

Pia ko beha. 
Menda ko bdha. 
Eccha ko behd. 
Pdyd ko beha. 
Ycnga ko bdha. 
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English. 


Kocch. Bodo. Bhimal. 


Breakfast, „ 

Dinner, „ 

Supper, „ 

(’lothes: dress, Kapra, 
Man’s dress, „ 

Woman’s dress, „ 

Man’shead-dress, Pagri, 

Woman’s ditto, Ghungar, 

Man’s upper vest, Pacliura, 

Woman’s ditto, Khari, 


{ 


{ 


Phunjani jaya, Rh^ma chdka. 
Sanjiphu moi- f Manjl^ beld- 
khaiu, \ chaka. 

Bileyo moikham, Ditima-cMka. 

Ill, Dhaba. 

Iliwani III, Wawal ko Dhdba. 

TT* • • TT' 1 Bewal ko B6nd 

Phdli, Patuka. 


Khakldkdong, 

Biichiila, 
Ddkna matta, 
Dokna-glou, 


1 Bdwal ko piicha- 
j ra. 

Dhabd. 


} 


Bdllid. 


Man’s lower vest 

, Dhoti, 

Gdmcha, 

Dhdri. 

Woman’s ditto. 

Phota, Patani, 

Dokna matta, 

Bulhd. 

Man’s foot cover 

, Jota, 

Jota, 

Jota. 

Woman’s ditto, 

Jota, 

Jota, 

Jota. 

Cotton clothes. 

Siikuld kapra, 

Iligiiphut, 

Kapaiko Hhabd. 

^jinen clotlies. 

99 

99 

99 

Woollen clothes, 

Liii ko kapra. 

99 

f- 

J ‘ ** 

Silk or Satin 1 
clothes, j 

Pat ko kapra. 

Injini hi, 

* 

99 

A sport, game, 1 
yiass time, J 

' Khcld, 

Gelenai, 

Ghalle. 

Chest, 

99 

99 

99 

Drafts, 

99 

99 

9* 

Dicing, 

99 

99 

9B 

A dice. 

99 

99 

99 

Card playing, 

f« 

99 

99 

A card. 

19 

99 

99 

Kite flying. 

99 

99 

99 

A kite (paper). 

99 

Jl 

99 

Putting the stone 

99 

99 

99 

Hockey, 

99 

99 

99 

Wrestling, 
Fencing or sin- ] 

99 

99 

19 

gle stick, j 

r 99 

99 

99 

Ram fights. 

99 

99 

99 

Cock fights. 

99 

91 

19 

Hunting or the ) 
chase, J 

[ Shikar, 

1 

99 

99 

Visiting, so- ] 
ciety, J 

^ Sakajdt, 

Lago manno, 

Ddhekd. 

An assembly, 1 
soiree. 


Gotha jddoug, 

Dydngjomhi. 

* 4 

A feast, j 

[ BWj, 

f IMaddihiidiing, 

\ (sacred,) 

1 Ncvachdpi. 
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English. 

An ornament, I 
personal or > 
jewel, J 
A mirror, 

A bracelet. 

An armlet. 

An anklet, 

A ring, 

An ear-ring, 

A nose ring, 

A necklace, 

A chain of gold, 
A chain of silver, 
A precious stone. 
Diamond, 

Pearl, 

Coral, 

Firoza, 

Animal) 

Mankind, 

Quadrup^.^ 

Bat, common, 
Pteropiiic or 
frugivorous 
Bats, 

Monkey, Ma-1 
cacus, j 

Monkey, Sem- 1 
nopithcc\is, J 
Cat, domestic, 
Male Cat, 

Female Cat, 
Kitten, 

Wild Cat, Vi 
verriceps, 

Chaus Lynx, 
Tiger, 

Leopard, 

Dog, domestic, 
Male Dog, 

Bitch, 

Young or whelp, 
Wild Dog or I 
Cudn, / 

Hymna, 

Jackal, 

Wolf, 


} 


} 


Kocr.h. 

Gahana, 

Aina, 

Matha, sakho, 

Bahiiiig, 

Khani, 

Angiithi, 

Phulkori kadau 

Phul, 

Ilas.lli, 

Sikal, jliiujiri, 
Sikal, jhinjiri, 

Ilini, 

Moti, 

Munga, 

Pasij, 

Munushi, 

Charpaya, 

Chumchila, 

Bogdor, 

Buiidor, 

Iliilman, 

Bilai, 

Bilai, 

Billi, 

Bilaier choii, 
Happa, 

Bag, 

Tiika bag, 
Kiikiir, 

Ki'ikilr, 

Kiikiirni, 

Choa kiikiir, 

Kuhok, 

Lekra, 

Sival, 

}i 


liodo. 

EhimdL 


99 

Nachang, 

99 

Baholi. 


99 

Nashitham, 
ta, Oiiti, karan-plu'd, 
Ncikha phul. 

>« 

>9 

91 

Outi. 

Chatia, 

99 

99 

i 

l» 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Miinushi, 

f Guatheng \ 

\ thiinghrc, j 

Bada mall. 

99 

f J 

Dyaiig. 

Dl«iloug-khoI 

Chamchil. 


Bilin, 

Mokhora, 

Thia mokhora, 

Mouji, 

Mouji jdla, 
Mouji jo, 
Mouji galai, 

Ilappa, 

Mocha, 

('hitia mocha, 
Choi'ma, 
(Mioinia jola, 
('Ihoima jo, 
(^hoisya galai, 

Chiku, 

Lokra, 

Siyal, 


Bogdor. 


Nhovii. 

Hillman. 

Mcnkoii. 

Dan khaincnkou. 
Muhaui inoukou. 
Menkou ko chan. 

Ilappa. 

Kbiimi. 

Nakshi khiina. 
Kluii. 

Daukhil kbia. 
Mahaui khia. 
Khia ko chan. 

Dincha ko khia, 

Ij^kra. 





VOCABULARY. 


25 


English. 

Fox, 

Muiigoosc, 1 

Ilcrppstcs, / 
Civet, I{irgc,Vi-1 
verra, J 

Civet, small, \ 
Vivenieula, / 
Parndoxiirus, \ 
or Screw-tail, / 
Weasel, mustela, 
Marten, martes. 
Otter, Lutra, 
Bear, Hclarctos, 
Bear, Proclviliis, 
Ratel, Mesobcnia, 
riedge-hog, 

,\rusk shrew or 
sorex, 

Mole, 

Elephant, 

Male elephant. 
Female elephant, 
Elephant’s trunk. 
Elephant’s tusk. 
Rhinoceros, 

His horn. 

Hog, tame, 

Male hog. 

Female or sow. 
Wild hog, 

Manis, 

Ox, tame, Bos, 
Bull, 

Cow, 

Calf, 

Bibos or Gaur, 
Buft'alo, tame, 
Male buflalo, 
Female buffalo, 

Bison or Yak, 

Wild buffalo, 1 
male, / 

Ditto female. 

Antelope, black. 
Ditto 4 horned. 
Ditto Goral, 


Kocch. 

Kheki, 

Biji* 

Mutch gai. 
Katas, 


Bodo, 
Khak sial. 




} Chikii, 


M lirii, 
Gandouri, 


U'd, 

Bhoul, Bhandu, 
Bhmidi, 


Mathain, 
^^uplu^r, 
Khak bluilii. 


99 

99 


Pari nindu, 
Ifathi, 

Hathi, 

llathni, 

Siinr, 

Hathi diiut, 
Gouda, 

Khag, 

Suvar, 

Pangar, 

Pathi, 

Banwa siiar, 
Kowat, 

Corn, 

Andhia, 

Gai, 

Jlachrii, 

Gouri gad, 
Bhuiusa, 

Kiinga, 

Saral, Dhenii, 
Khopoli, I 

Arnfi, I 

Arni, | 

Latti, 

99 

91 


Clnka, 

Moidet, 

Mdidet Jola, 
Moi'det jo, 

Siindi, 

Moidet nipathai, 
Genda, 

(xdnda ni gong, 
Nong yoma, 
Ydina jola, 

Ydma jo, 

Hagrani yoma, 
Khedtai, 

IMiishd, 

!Musho dumra, 
Musho jo, 

Musho galai. 
Bans holod, 
Moi'sho, 

]\[oisho jola, 
Moisho jo, 

Bima, Khuku-\ 
li gao, i 

ILigrani .Moi- / 
sho jola, ypt, t 
Hagrani ^di~ f 
sho jo, I 


19 

99 

99 


Dhimdl. 

Kheki. 

Nyiil. 


99 


Katas. 


99 

99 

U'd. 

Naibhri. 

99 

99 

99 

Chika. 


Naria. 

Dankha naria. 
Mnhani naria. 
Siindang. 

Naria ko shitong. 
Lay a. 

Laya ko sing. 
Pay&. 

D'Ankha p'A]|^ 
Mahani payi. 
Dincha ko payA, 
Kdwata IlAyA. 
Pia. 

Dankha pia. 
Mahani piA. 

Pia ko chan. 
Dincha ko piA. 
DiA. 

Dankha dia. 
Mahani dia. 

Chouri pia. 

DAukha di'A din> 
cha ko. 

Mahani diA din- 
cha ko. 

99 

99 


99 
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English. 

Ditto Thdr, 

Goat, domestic, 1 
male, / 

Ditto female. 

Kid, 

Wild goat or "1 
Hemitragus, / 
Domestic sheep, 
The ram. 

The ewe. 

The lamb. 

Wild sheep, 
Stag, Elaphus, 
Stag, Susa, 

Cervus, all, | 

Axis, €luttal, 
Stylocerus or I 
Stilt, j 

Musk Deer, 
Horse, male, 
Mare, 

Foal, 

Ass, 

Mule, 

Rat, 

Mouse, . t 
I^Ia||aot, 
Rhizomys, 
Lagomys, 

Hare, 

Porcupine, 

Squirrel, 

Flying Squirrel, 
A herd, 

A flock. 

Tusk, 

Talon, 

IMuzzlc, 

Horn, 

Hoof, entire. 
Hoof, cloven. 
Tail, 

Mane, 

Fur, 

Hair, animal. 
Hide, raw, 
mde, tanned, 


Kocch. 

Jiodo. 

Dhmdt. 

3f 

99 

it 

Chagol, 

Biirmii, 

Ecchd. 

Bakri, 

Biirma jo. 

Mahani Eecha. 

P^tha, pdthl. 

Burma galai, 

Eecha ko chan. 

»» 

Moish thenga. 

99 

Bh^rd, 

MeiidA, 

Mchida. 

Bhera, 

Menda phdutd. 

Dankha menda. 

Bhori, 

Menda jo, 

Mahani menda. 

Bachd, 

Meuda galai. 

Menda ko chan. 


9) 

99 

Gonr, 

1 99 

Gend. 

Gawaj, 

99 

99 

Ilariii, 1 

Mirga, J 

- IMoclid, 

Yeiighd. 

Phiitka khutia. 

Khatia phagla. 

Phutki. 

Sokra, 

ISIdchoi, 

Sokra. 

Kastiiri, 

Kasturi, 

Knstiiri. 

Giora, 

Giiori, 

Gorai thangan. 

O'nyhd. 

Gorai thangani, 
Gorai galai. 

Thangani onyha. 

Bacha, 

Onyha ko chan. 

Gadha, 

Gadha, 

Gadlia. 

Khaehar, 

Khaehar, 

Khaehar. 

Indiir, 

Injud, 

Jiiiid. 

Nakanai, 

liijud ingiiii, 

Mhoika juhd. 

9% 

99 

99 

99 

Injiir bunga. 

Build. 

99 

Sasai, 

Shesa, 

99 

Sosai. 

Cheda, 

Miiddj, 

Clu^la. 

Dal genora. 

Mail tap, 

Dal goimra. 

99 

99 

99 

Ilanja, jhank. 

Phalwa, 

Jhdkvva. 

Haiija, 

Phalwa, 

Jhdkwa. 

Kiikiir dant, 

99 

99 

Aiigsa, 

Asigiir, 

Khursing. 

Thatama, 

Giithdtri, 

99 

Singh, 

Gong, 

Dang. 

Tap, 

Yakhiing, 

Tap, 

Khiir^, 

Yakhdng, 

Khdr, 

Neugdr, 

Lanjai, 

Metdng. 

Jhi'd, 

B^boi', 

Jliiil. 

Rom, Poshom, 

Khaman, 

Mo'ishii. 

Rom, 

Khaman, 

Mdishii. 

Km, 

Bigi'ir, 

Cham. 

S^bar, 

99 

Khdl. 
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English. 

Pelt^, prepar-1 
pd nirs, j 
A bird, 

Vultures, Vul-l 
tur, Lin. j 
Eagles, Aqui-1 
la, Lin. / 


Coat-suckers. 
Swallows and 1 
swifts, J 

Blue throats or 1 
Eurystomus, j 


rops, Lm. J 
Hoopoes, Upu-1 
pa, Lin. j 
Sun birds orl 
Nectarines, j 
Trogons, Trogon, 
Horn bills, Bu-) 
ccros, J 

Barbets, Bucco, 
Thrushes, Tur- ] 
dus, Lin, J 
Chattering i 
thrushes or 
Garrulax, J 
Orioles or man- "j 
go Birds, j 
/ Biilbuls, 

Ilarewas or 1 
Chloropsis, j 
Fly catchers, 
Muscicapa,L. 
Macharias, 
Fhaubiidi, 

or 

TinySylvians, 
Sylvia antiq, J 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

It 

tt 

tt 

Pdkhi, 

Douclien, 

Jihii. 

Singni, 

Sigun, 

Sigun. 

Baj, 

Doulcnga, 

* 

Ildkds, kiirwa, 

Doujdio, 

Kiirw4. 

Baj, 

Baj, 

Chil, 

Alichapra, 

Ppcha, 

Bhirki, 

It 

Sila, 

tt 

Doukhii, 

Dou tluiinphbi, 

II 

tt 

Pecha. • 
Thadar. 

Nak-kata, 

Dou blakhiir. 

Nak-kata. 

Son kowii. 

Dou khatang. 

tt 

Matchr^^nga, 

Dounathut, 

tt 

Patrengii, 

Mathlanka, 

tt 

Bania bolni. 

Dou khanjong, 

tt 

Madh chiisi. 

tl 

>1 

\ It 

ILikiil kiilli, 

tt 

tt 

f Dou clung, 1 

\ Dou waug, J 

Dou khuii tliulo, 

tt 

Lenja. 
Ildtuk tdkd. 

Beswari, 

Akaisikai, 

tt 

Sath Bhai, 

Golia sin khoudi 

, Gdi'did#. 

Ilaldiaram, 

• 

tt 

9t 

Domna, 

Buliit, 

tt 

tt 


tt 

> Thepi, 

tt 

tt 

> Choti pokhi, 

Thephleng, 

Lati tipaj 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch, 

Dahils or Cop-\ i 

sychus, 1 

Sydmas or Gril-1 
livora, j *’ 

Stone Chats or 
Soxicola^Pid- 
das, or Si- 
koulas, 

Wag tails, Mo- 
tacilla, L. 

Khanjans or 
DhoHjbinis, 

Tit Larks or 
Anthus f Ma- 


j 

\ Chitkdn, 




Bharln, 


>9 
f 9 


sar^chi, 

Butcher Birds \ „ 

or Lanius, L. / Chatok, 

Black ditto or 1 , . , 

Edolians,Cuv./ Jl^^nchu, 

Cotton Birds 1 
or Grauculus, / K^^paswa, 
Magpies,1kitta, 

Jays, Garruliis, 

Crows, Corvus, K%, Kowa, 
Grackles or 
Mainas^Gra- 
cula, Lin. 

Starlings, Stur- 
nus, Lin 
Weavers, Ba- 
yds, Ploceus, 

Amadincs, 

Amadina, Sw 
Thick billed 1 
finches^yr- > Ram goura, 
rhulines, J 

Common finches, Goura, Chonch, 
Sparrows, Passer, Geonrs'i, 

Finch Larks or! 

J 


I Sani, 


} 
t} 


Khoksdro, 


Chonch, 

Chda pdni, ^ 


PyrrhulaJ^daj 
Larks, Alauda 




” Q 

Khfipuri^^il' 1 
chilia, '' J 
Tota, 


Parrots, T6ta, 

Parrakeets, Sil-1 „ , . 

PolcDornis,/ 

Swinging Par-"I 
rakeet^atkai^V Latan Sfia, 
Fsittacula, J 


Bodo. 

KhArjeug, 




Phursi, 

/ 

Boil Shibing, 


Phiringa, 

»> 

Gugligang, 
Dou khu, 
Don Sari, 


99 

99 

Thniii, and 
Dousit, 

99 

Ghor Chokha, 


Batho, 

Piitani, 


99 


Dhimdl. 


99 


99 


Cliitkou. 


99 


Chdiitia. 


99 

Thcrgogo. 

99 

Kowa. 

Sdrd. 


99 


99 


} 


Piini. 


99 


99 


99 


Tota. 

Nultia. 
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English. Kocck. 

MW-peckcrs. 1 

Picus, Lm. J 

Walking CucO 

koos or Ma- Chokiil ding, 

hokas, Plianii- > Kecli ke chia, 

copliaus cum Denia chor, 

^ntropus &c.^ 

Black Cuckoos 'j 

or yJ^oils^Eu- > Kdil, 

dynamys, J 

Common ('uc- \ ri' „ " 

1 o ^ r Cuciia, 
koos,C5U.***^Wj 

Pigeons, com-1 p, , 

IVons, pcciU 
v iTiago, Cuv. J 
Turtle doves, Ghngu, 
Peacoeks, Puvo, Mair, 
Pheasants, 

Phasianus, ” 

Fowl,^^J|fhea-' 
sants or Kali- I 
ches, Euplo- J ” 

coinus, J 

Fowls, ^allus, Chorhii, 

Wild fowl. Ban chorha, 

Domestic fowl, Chorha, 


Cock, 

Hen, 

Chicken, 


Miirgha, 

Mdrghi, 

Chengiia, 


Quails, Coturnix, Batoi, Bhati, 
.S-toed quails or 1 

Bustards, Otis, ,, 

Indian Bus-"I ,,,, 
tards orCharaj, / 

(Edicnemusau^ 1 
or Carvana|ks, j ” 

feLt™-} NMi. 

Curlews, Nu-I 
menius, j ” 

Ibises, Ibisan^, / Kdkrol, kudo- 
1 ghoka. 


liodo. 
Dou th^na. 


Dhinidl. 


Pario, 

Bajd, 

Douthd, 
Dou tai. 


Don gdrut, 

Dou mashar, 
Dou mashar, 
Dou or Tun, 
Dou jola, 
Dou jo, 

Dou sya, 

Dou thitiri, 

Dou bathar, 


Dou daber, 


Sdtm&r, 


Budh^ng. 


Parho. 

Haritul. 

Ghiigii. 

Khonja. 


Kia. 

Cha kill. 

Kill. 

Dhangfii kia. 
Bhundi kia. 
K6c chan. 

Tithfri. 

Miigum. 


Daber. 


G^ng titi. 


j* Kudo ghoka, K&do gh6ka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Engliih. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

Tantali, 


19 

99 

Demoiselles, 1 
Anthopoides, J 

Saras, 

}» 

99 

Cranes, Igrus, 

S^ras, 

99 

99 

Storks, Ciconia, 

Laglag, 

9> 

99 

Adjutants or 1 




Lcptoptilos, j 

Xldlgll, 

99 

99 

Jabims or \ 

Myctcria, J 

Gaping ^torks, ] 
Anastomus, j 

> Jh^ugil, 

9* 

• *’ 

y Ldhtyang, 

99 

99 

Herons, Ardea, 
Little white 1 


91 

99 

herons or E- 

^ Bagla, 

Doubo, 

99 

grets, J 

Sand-pipers, ] 


% 

L 

Tringa, Lin. J 
Stilts or Hi- 1 

[ 

[ 

99 

99 

mautopus, J 

L 

99 

99 

Snipes or Sco- ] 

L ■ 


\ 

lopaX'attt^ J 

Gallinules or 1 

\ 

[ 

99 

"9 

Water Hens, j 


99 

91 

Jacanas or Parra, Ileoni, 

99 

99 

Spoonbills or ] 
Dabil, J 

Flamingoes, '' 

i •• 

1 

19 

99 

Phcenicopte- 
rus, J 

” 

99 

>9 

Gulls, Larus, L. „ 

91 

99 

Terns, Sterna, L. Gangchila, 

99 

99 

Grebes, Fulica, 


99 

99 

Divers, Plotus, 

M 

99 

99 

Pelicans, 

Bh^ru, 

Naishaka, 

99 

Corvorants, 

Cowar, 

99 

99 

Geese, Anser, 

H&ngs, 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Ducks, Anas, 

Hangs, 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Teal, Querque- 
dula. 

1 Gairi, 

99 

99 

Egg, 

Dimd, 

Dou doi. 

Tin'. % 

Yolk, 

Kdsma, 

Giimo, 

Kekalai. 

Shell, 

Kholta, 

Dou doikhon, 

Kholta. 

Feather, 

Pdkhana, 

Gang, 

Pakhana. 

Down, 


Thi'ila, 

Muishi'i. 

Plume or quill. 

Khdl, 

Dou gang. 

99 

Beak, bill. 

Th6t, 

Khoug^i, 

Thotwa. 

Wing, 

Denfi, 

K4ng khong, 

Dam, 

Tail, 

Ph^jchfi, 

L^njai, 

Mdtdng. 



VOCABULARY 


English, 

Kocck. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Nest, bird’s. 

Bhdsd, 

Bithop, 

99 

Den, wild beast’s, 
Amphibia or 1 

Ithor, 

Miidiia, 

99 

Reptiles, / 

3» 

if 

99 

Alligator, 

Kuranilr, 

99 

99 

Crocodile, 

Tlioua gui, 

99 

99 

Tortoise, land. 

Diira, 

Khiibchiing, 

lliiha. 

Ditto, water. 

Pani mutch. 

Geltap, 

Ldmd khandai. 

Ghiikiit. 

Lizards, generic. 

Khaklas, 

Chendeo. 

Monitor or G6h, 

Giihi, 

Miipho, 

Koiya. 

Snakes, 

Sump, 

Jibo, 

Puiihid. 

Python, 

Ajangor, 

Jibo yut. 

99 

Coluber, 

Dhanina, Bora, 

Jibo danda. 

B6r6. 

Cobra, 

Gohoma, 

Rifl, 

99 

Toad, 

Kotarai, 

Iihbii chitro. 

KiStrai. 

Frog, 

Hola, 

Imbii bongla. 

1161a. 

Fish, all. 

Match, 

Gna, 

IliyiL 

Carp, 

Rohi, 

lUihi, 

Riihi. 

Mullet, 

if 


99 

Eel, 

Bamiij, 

Langdiir, 

Bdmi. 

Serau, 


99 

9 9 

Souli, 

Soul, 

99 

9 9 

Boali, 

S9 

99 

99 

Ekdhonga, 

Thdnn, 

Khiing killi. 

Thona. 

Phalli, 

Phalli, 

Gnii laibii, 

Gachi. 

Kiirsa, 

Kiirsa, 

Karsa, 

Kiirsd. 

Chittal, 

Chittal, 

99 

99 

Crustaceans, 

if 

99 

99 

Crab, 

Kakdr, 

Kan kharai, 

Kiha. 


Nicha, 

99 

Gna thiit, 

99 

Tanhia. 

99 

Cockle, 

Giiziiri, 

Syainak, 

(fliiidar. 

Muscle, 

Sambiik, 

Larai, 

Dudiikri. 

Snail, any. 

Sydltina, 

Khdrikata, 

L6t6t. 

Shelled snail, 

99 

Jinai khong. 

Jhol teng. 

Nude snail, 

99 

99 

Lotet. 

Shell, any. 

99 

99 

KholUi. 

Insects, 

Pdkd, 

Impho, 

Pokfi. 

Beetle, 

• 

Dhandhania, < 

r Kill briima, 
J^ibriitma, 

f Bhiindiiri. 

^ Dhikuri. 

Fly, 

Machi, 

iriiampui. 

Tiinha. 

Gad fly. 

Dans, 

Diingso, 

Doha. 

Spider, 

Maker, 

Beiflii, 

Makra. 

Butterfly, 

Chitti, 

Kantebla, 

Chitti. 

Moth, 

Kiikti, 

Kunteblii, 

Chitti. 

Bee, 

Mohii machi, 

Bere, 


Wasp, 

BhemerdI, 

f Ttiinri mdra, 

\ Chordma, 

^ Baghi. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Hornet, 

Moschito, 

Bug, 

Louse, 

Flea, 

Grasshopper, 

Locust, 

Ant, 

Termite, 

Centipede, 

Scorpion, 

Earth worm. 
Intestinal worm. 
Leech, 

Fish scale. 

Fish fin. 

Fish gill. 

Spider’s web, 

Cacoon, 

Caterpillar, 

Chrysalis, 

Imago, insect, 

Honey, 

Wax, 

Beehive, 


Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Dhimdl. 


Bdghi, 

Bere khdngrai. 

Tokrd. 

Mosho, 1 

Thdmphoi 1 

f Jdhdn. 

pngjang, J 

I 

Ifras, 

Urow, 

Fnis. 

Nakuni kliia, | 

Thema, 1 

Tiphiid, J 

Kbit. 

Chotka, 

Pharing kiikti, 
Thdri kiikti. 

Chiitki, 
Giimagrdn, 
Giiyong, • 

Chntki. 

Jlmridk. 

Jharidp. 

Niiti pipara, | 

IMocha rdm, ^ 
llasha brai, J 

|- Nhd rniii. 

Uri, 

Rai khiin, 

U'ri. 

Chiari, 

ChelemTd, 

1 amia. 

» 

Cherd. 

Khanchiri, 

Ddria. 

Pet chdra. 

Phila, 

(’hard. 

Jdliik, 

Bedlou, 

Chamdhd. 

Aisha, 

Gna bigtir, 

Aisha. 

Dcnd, 

Gnd gdng, 

Bhir. 

Kdnkdshi, 

Galphd, 

Kan kashi. 


Jalshi, 
Tlnishi, 
Fiikd, 
Lata, 
Chitti, 
Madhii, 
Mom, 
Chhat, 
Pasham, 


Bcma dung, 
Bitliop, 
Cbikri, 
Bithop, 
Chikri, 
Godoi, 
Miishiltha, 
Bejdlep, 
Khomon, 


Thnshi. 

Poka. 


9 % 


Shdrti. 

Piiring. 

Cliatta. 

Moishii. 


Silk, 

Resham, 

Phut, Indi, 

Resham. 

Wool, 

Rom, 

Khomon, 

Moishii. 

Vegetalia, 


99 

99 

Grains ^r Cc- 1 
realia, J 

|- Ldkhi, 

Ldkhi, 

Ldkhi. 

Rice, dhdn. 

Dhdn, 

Mai, 

Bhdko dm. 

Rice, choul. 

Choul, 

iM.airong, 

T/nkhii. 

Rice, bhdt. 

Bhdt, 

Maikhoin, 

Om. 

Wheat, 

Gohom, 

Gohom, 

Gohom. 

Barley, 

Paira, 

Phoira, 

Poira. 

Rye, 



99 

Buckwheat, 1 

L 



Fagopyrus, J 

r « 

99 

99 

Millets, 

Kiidnim or "j 


# 

99 

99 

Kfidniva, ^ J 


99 

99 

Jowdr or Kllpli 

1 99 

99 

99 

Jandra, 

99 

99 

99 

Baj^ra or Bdjra, 

99 

99 

99 



VOCABULARY. 


Engli»h. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

Kodo, 

»> 

99 

99 

Mardd orMarwa, Marwa, 

Thekoro, 

Mdndu. 

T&ngan or \ 




Tangni, I 


99 ■ 

99 

Kangani, 


99 

99 

Satnd, 

yy 

99 

99 

Ghinij 

M 

99 

99 

Kodai, 

Makara or Ma- ] 

99 

99 

99 

kara-jal, j 

; 


99 

Bhatwas, 

>1 

99 

99 

Pulse, Ddls, 

Ddl, 

Kalai, 

Kalai. 

Mattar or Peas, 

Motor, 

g|hobaima, 

Ghontdl. 

Karan, ditto. 

99 

99 

99 

Cbanna, 

Bdt kalaii 

But, 

Bdt. 

But, 


99 

99 

Rdhla or Rawla, 

1 .. 99 

99 

99 

Arhar or Bahar, Ibrhal, 

Khokldng, 

Lahdr. 

Khdsdri, 

Rhisiri, 

Khisiri, 

Khisiri. 

Urid, 

Thdkori, 

Thakoi^ 

Thakori. 

Kalai, 

Mdsb, 

Wasdng, 

>9 

Mdsh, 

99 

99 

19 

Mdng, 

Mdng, 

Mukh kalai, 

19 

Kdrthior Kulthi, Kdlthi, 

Kulthi, 

Kdlthi. 

Masur, 

Masuri, 

Mdsuri, 

Mdsuri. 

M6t or Mdthi, 
Bhiringa or 1 

99 

L 

,99 

19 

4BhrinK-rdj, , j 

r • . ” 

99 

19 




Son. 

San, 

Son, 

Son, 

Pft, 

Pdta, 

Ndrjai, 

. Patd. 

Bhang, 

Bhdng, 

Bhdng, 

Bhdng. 

Mdnj, 

Mi'ijd, 

99 

99 

Tisi or Alsi, 

Tisi, 

99 

11 • 

Semal, 

Simla, 

Sydmli, 

Ldshing. 

Kapds, the plant, Kapds, 

Khiin phang. 

Rapai sing. 

Baroach, 

99 


99 

Mdnwa or Mdlwa, Mdr^rd pdt. 

99 

19 

Resham, 

Resham, 

99 

19 

Tasar, 

99 

Jndi,* 

iadi. 

Wool, 

Poshom, 

Khomon, 

Muiahu. 

Oil plants. 

99 

99 

19 

T<fe, 

Tdri, 

Bishwdr, 

99 

Rdi, 

Rai, 

fl 

99 

Sarsdn, 

Sdrsyd, 

Bishwar, 

Jingshd. 

Tisi, 

Tisi, . 

>1 

19 


Til, 

Sihing, 

Mddshd. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English . Kocch. 

D&na or P6st, Posot, 

R^ndi, E'nda, 

Kdsdm, Kdsdm, 

Nimb, I* 

Mohwa, »i 

Ndril, Ndriyul, 

Greens, Tork&ri, 

Karbiiza, Khormtinj, 

TarbiAza, »» 

Kohara, Kumla, 

Lowka, Lab A, 

Kaddd, Kuddd, 

Khira, Swds, 

Kankara, Baiigi, 

Kardla, Kdilla, 

Sdm or Shim, Chima, 

Bokla, ^ »» 

L6ba or L6bia, *> 

B6r4, Bdra, 

Chichinda, Dddhcosi. 

Tardi, Tordi, 

Palwal, Paral, 

Bengan, Bengan, 

Ninua or Ge-l 
nora, J 

Pdldng, P&ldng. 

I’^lag, 

Pdi, 

Chourdyi, ^ ’ »» 

Roots, edible, R^ndttiul, 
Mdng phalli, . j> 

Pdkchi, »» 

Arwi, Mdnd, 

Alii, potatoe. Aid, 

Pind dill or 1 
Banda, / 

Sakarkand, Rangdlu, 

Spices and con-1 jvias^la, 
diments, &c- J 
Haldi, r Ilalad, 

Adrak, Add, 

irkh, Kdsiydr, 

Tambakd, Tamkd, 

Paun, Paun, 

*Gdteh mirich, I Zorich, 
or Cayenne, J 
Large or Cap-1 Bada 
” sicum, J Morich, 


Ndriydl, 

Torkdri, 

Khormdnj, 

Kdmla, 

Labd, 

Kuddd, 

Swds, 

Biingi, 

Kdilla, 

Chima, 


B6rd, 

Dddhcds^ 

Tordi, 

Paral, 

Bengan, 

Ghdrd, 

Pdldng, 


Mdnd, 

Aid, 


Morich, 


Bodo. 

DhimdL 

Phosto, 

E'nda, 

Khdsdm, 

Pds. 

E'ndi. 

99 

>9 

99 

Ndlikhor, 

Moikri, 

99 

99 

Sdr. 

9» 

99 

Khakld,” 

Lou, 

99 

Ldhd. 

*9 

That sydmd, 
Thai bdng, 
irddshi,^ 

Gorshi, 

Thaishi. 

Kdrla. 

Cheuse. 

99 

»» 

99 

Shobaima, 

ridngi, 

Jinkha, 

ft 

Ghonta. 
Dddh c6si. 
Tordi. 

>9 

Phdnthou, 

99 

Bdngan. 

Phalla, 

Ghdrd. 

99 

99 

99 

Moi pharai. 

99 

Ghung. 

Thd, 

99 

Lin. 

91 

99 

99 

Mdnd, 

BUdti Thd. 

99 

Mdnd. 
Bildti Lin. 

99 

99 

Thd gdna, ' 

Tgd Un. 

99 

99 

Halddi, 

Haijdng, 

Kdsiyar, 

Tamkd, 

Phatai, 

Ydngdi. 

Ydnkhd. 

Kdsiydr. 

Tdmkd. 

Paun. 


, Bdiijaldt, Morchi. 

} Bdnjaldtthopa, I 5torobi. 
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English. Kocch, 


% 

Lahst'in, 

Koshan, 

Pifiz, 

Pi^j, 

Jira, 

Jira, 

Long, 

Ldng, 

lliichi. 

IMchi, 

Kula mirich, 

Golmorich, 

Jowain, 

Jowni, 

Juiplial, 

Jdiphal, 

Sumph, , 

Gwamuri, 

Sdnt, 

Sdnt, 

Pipal, 

Pipli, 

Dyes, 

Kong, 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Kusum, 

Kiisdm, 

llaldi. 

Ilalad, 

Tdnd, 

$* 

Munjit, 

Manjit, 

Bakinn, 

Bokom, 

A'l, 


Suparl, 

SupSri, 

Kath, 

Kath, 

Tesii or Tens, 

»» 

Genda, 

it 

Ilarra, 

Harra, 

Drugs, &c. 

Jf 

Bikh (poison). 

Bish, 

Bikhma, 

9i 

Singhia Bikh, 

Singhia, 

Harina Bikh, 

Harina, 

Diidhia Bikh, 

Diidhia, 

Tejpat, 

Tejpat, 

Lai chandan. 

Rakt chandan. 

Dhiipi cl\audan, 

Dhiipi, 

Charaita, 

Chirita, 

Jainti orBhfit-l 


kds, j 

if 

data mSngsi, 

data mdsi. 

Trees, generice' 

Gacch, Pdd, 

Sisd, 

Sisrong, 

Sakwa, 

Sdl, 

Tdnd, 


Sagw&n, 

it 

B&bCil, 


Khair, 

Khair, 

B&ns, common. 

Bins, 

Bdns, small. 

Bish bins, 


F 2 


Bodo. 

Dhim&l, 

Pader, shamb-l 

Roshan. 

rang, J 

Piigi. 

Tango. 

it 

If 

Ldng, 

Ldng. 

If 

II 

Jati morich. 

Golmorchi. 

Jowni, 

Jowni. 

If 

II 

Gwimdri, 

Gwimuri. 

II 

If 

Chimphrai, 

Pipli. 

II 

II 

Nil, 

Nil. 

Khiisdm, 

If 

Acho (plant). 

Lddhi. 

l> 

Tingwa. 
Mai jatti. 

Mai jitti. 

II 

II 

If 

II 

Shuphiri, 

Shiiphiri. 

Kwbiro, 

Khair. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Silikhi, 

Horkdti. 

II 

II 

Bish, 

Ning. 

II 

II 

Singia, 

Singi. 

Harina, 

Harina. 

Riih, 

Tdh. 

Thcjpit, 

Thdjpit. 

Chandan, 

II 

Chandan, 

Chandan. 

Khabitita, 

Khibi. 

If 

II 

II 

II 

Phing, 1 

Bdn phang, ‘ j 

^ Sing. 

Sisrong, 

Sisrong. 

Sal, 

Sil. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

If 

II 

Kwoiro, 

Khair. 

Wi, 

Pa sing. 


» 


I* 
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English, 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

DhimAl, 

B^nt or Cane, 

Bintb, 

Raidong, 

Ridhi. 

Champa, 

Champa, 

Champa, 

Champa, 

S6m4l, 

Simla, 

Syimli, 

Losing. 

R^ndi, large tree, 


99 

99 

Mohwd, 

39 

99 

99 

Sahajn^i, 

Raikhanjan, 

99 

99 

Nimb, 

Nim, 

Nim, 

Nim. 

Barr, 

B6r, 

B6r, 

Bir. 

Pipal, 

Pipol, 

99 

99 

F&kar, 

Pakuri, 

9* 

99 

Adambar, 

19 

99 

99 

Pal&s or Dbdk, 

Panis, 

Phalas, 

Palis. 

Maddr or Ekonia, 

Madir, 

Mindari, 

99 

Jamalgota or 1 

Kdnikil, 

i 


Bbagr^nda, j 

99 

99 

Bij or Euphorbia, 

Siji, 

Bitho sijo. 

Sijo. 

NSgpbani or I 
Cactus, / 

Nara siji. 

Maibing-siji, 

99 

Asoka, 


99 

99 

Til, 

Til, 

Thil, 

Til. 

Kbajdr, 

Khajir, 

99 

19 

Ninl, 

Niril, 

NaUkil, 

99 

Sdpiri, 

Supiri, 

99 

99 

Adhistjpiri, 

99 

99 

99 

Am or Amba, 

Am, 

Thaikjo, 

Tirsi. 

Amrdd, 

99 

99 

99 

Sharifa, 

99 

99 

99 

Atta, 

Atta, 

99 

99 

Katahar, 

Kathal, 

Khantal, 

Dimshc. 

Barabar, 

Bohor, 

99 

99 

Nirangi, 

Santala, 

Santara, 

99 

Nimbi, 

Jimir, 

Cholonga, 

Choishi. 

Bair, 

Bobori, 

Boigri, 

Bigri. 

Tit, 

>• 

99 

99 

Imli, 

Titili, 

Tetali, 

Tetali. 

Kili, 

Kollo, 

r Thili, I 

\ Laiphing, j 

Yomphi. 


Parts 

OF Plants. 


Grain, 

Kokbi, 

Likhi, 

Likhi. 

Straw, 

Pial, 

Jigip, 

Natan. 

Chaif, 

Patin, 

Gibi, 

99 

Bran, 

Ankiri, 

Gindoi, 

. Akandi. 

Stubble, 

Niri, 

Jigip, 

Nara. 

Husk, 

Tisi, 

Jizai, 

Tisi. 

Pod, long. 

Cbiir, 

Chocba, Bejing, 

Thikri. 

Round capsule. 

Chiir, 

99 

»» 

Ear of gr^, 

Shis, 

Shis, 

Shis. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dkim&l. 

Barb of ear, » 

Sdnga, 

Khisld.ng, 

Siingd. 

Stalk, 

Gatch, 

Biphaug, 

Sing ? 

Rind, 

Chilka, 

Bigi'ir, 

Chdncha. 

Pulp, 

Mas6, 

Modom, 

Beha. 

Core, 

Sans, 

>> 


Seed or stone. 

Bichi, 

Bigot, 

Bichi. 

Flower bud, 

Korha, 

Tropidong, 

Kdrhd.. 

Flower, 

Phdl, 

Bihar, 

Lhdp. 

Pollen, 

Bhdsdiig, 

Shumd, 

Dhi'd^i. 

Fruit, 

Phal, 

Bithai, 

Siha. 

Root, 

Slkor, 

Rdd'^, 

Shikdr. 

Bole or stem. 

Solsol, 

Giiddi, 

Gdra. 

Bark, 

Ch^l, 

Bigor, 

Bdnphang, 

Cham. 

Wood or timber, 

Manja, 

Manja. 

Branch, 

I)al, 

Tulai, 

Daleng. 

Leaf, 

Pat, 

Lai, Bilai, 

Lhaba. 

Grass kind. 

Trin, 

Taroi, gangsho. 

Dinehanaime. 

Creeper kind. 

Nedshi, 

Edndoiig, 

Ledshi. 

Air plant kind, 

Laut, 

Butt, Biild, 

Alogrot. 

Reed kind. 

Jhitiili, 

Khagra, Khami, 

Batali. 

Rush kind, 

llokola, 

T.aranju, 

f Naiigdorbilai, I 
\ Tharai, / 

llokola. 

Gum, 

Atha, 


II 

Clue, 

A'tha, 


91 

Nat, resin, of! 
Pine, J 

Dhuua, 


91 


Ditto ditto Saul, 
Prepared ex- | 

Dhdtiii, 

Dhiiiia, 

Dhuna. 

tract, Pitch or > 
Tar, J 

II 

II 

99 

Juice, any, 

Ros, 

Bidai, 

Singkochi. 

Gab or gluten, 

Gdb, 

19 

99 


Natural and 

Political Ties. 


A man. 

Beta chod. 

Hiwa, 

Waval. 

A woman. 

Beti chod. 

Hinjou, 

Beval. 

An infant, 1 

sucking, J 

Chda, 

Galai,* 

Chan. 

A child, wean- / 
ed, 1 

Chengra, ] 

Chengri, J 

^ Gotho,t 

Dhdmka-chan 

A mature man. 

Gabhur, 

Jholou, 

Whantdka. 

A mature woman, Gabhur, 

Sikhlou, 

Whaiiteka. 

A dry nurse. 

Dai, 

19 

99 

A wet nurse, 

Dai, 

Bima batul. 

Mousi drad. 

A midwife. 

Dai ydni, 
Kwoina, 

99 

99 

A bride. 

Bihi, 

Kaina. 

A bridegroom. 

Bdr, 

Bishai, 

Bor. 

• All young'. 


t Human young only. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

A husband. 

Bhatdr, 

Bishai, 

R6. 

A wife. 

Mdghi, 

Bihi, 

Be. 

A widow. 

Rdnd, 

Rdndi, 

Rdndi. 

A widower. 

Randra, 

Bald odd. 

Kdndra. 

An orphan, 

Mouria, 

Mouria, 

Mouria. 

A virgin. 

Kumdri, 

Sikala, 

Dhdui. 

A whore. 

N6ti, 

11 

II 

A whoremonger. 

Ldphandar, 

II 

II 

A corpse, 

A sexton, buri-1 

M6rd, 

GatluVi, 

Sikd. 

er or burner, J 

II 

II 

II 

A mourner. 

II 

II 

II 

Parent, 

Janam jata, 

Bipha, 

Aba. 

Child, 

Bdta, 

Bisha, ' 

Chan. 

Guardian, 

11 

II 

II 

Ward, 

»» 

II 

II 

Minor, 

fl 

II 

II 

Bastard, 

Jdrwa, 

Bipha yonga. 

II 

Adopted child. 

Posh bdta. 

Dliaram Bisha, 

Poshya chan. 

Heir, 

Wdris, 

Khiinigdr, 

Ilarkhun. 

Ancestor, 

Pirhi, 

Pirhi, 

II 

Descendant, 

Chod rechod. 

II 

II 


A relation of") 
blood, j 

Do. of marriage. 
Kinsfolk or 
relatives of 
blood and 
marriage. 

Own family or t 
household, j 
Other folk, 


Gdtri, 



{ 


Ilarkhun, 


Giishti, 

Gouini manii 
shi. 


Ililrkhun. 


•} 


Giishthi, 

Tai ko diang. 


} 


strangers, 

A Householder, 
An ascetic. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Brother, 

Sister, 

Son, 

Daughter, 

Boy, 

Girl, 

Pat. grandfather, 
Grand child. 
Mat. grandfather, 
Pat. grandmo-l 
• ther, J 


PdrI6g, 

Giri, 

Bairagi, 

Bdp, 

Md, 

Bhai, 

Bahin, 

Bdtd, 

Beti, 

Chdngra, 

Chdngri, 

Aiui. 

mthi, 

Ndnd, 

Abo, 


Nuoni manuslu, 

Malaicho, 

Giri, Grd, 
Houria, 

Aphd, 

Bida, 

Bina non, 
Bisha, 

Bishii, 

Iliwa gotho, 
Ilinjou gotho, 
Abo, 

Bichou, 

Abo, 

Aboi, 


Sako guthi. 

Bdumi. 
Giri, Grd. 

If 

Aba. 

Amma. 

Yolla. 

Rima. 

Chan. 

Chdmdi. 

Wdjan. 

Bdjan. 

Aju. 

Ndthi. 

Ajd. 

Ajai. 
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English. 

Mat. grandmo¬ 
ther. 

Father’s sis- 
ter’s husband, J 
Father’s sister. 
Father’s brother. 
Brother’s son, 
Mother’sbrother, 
Mother’s sister, 
Sister’s son. 
Brother’s "1 

daughter, J 

Sister’s daughter, 
Pat. Cousin, 

Mat. Cousin, 
Father-in-law, 
Son-in-law, 
Brother-in-law, 
Sister-ill-law, 


Kocch. 


> Ndni, 


Pisha, 

Pisai, 

Jdtho, Kluira, 

Bhatija, 

Mama, 

Mashi, 

Bhdgina, 

Bhatiji, 

Bhdgini, 
Dada, Baba, 
Uiida, Baba, 
BabajI, 

Jamai, 

Sala, 


Bodo. 

Aboi, 

Amai, 

Anoi, 

Ayong, Adoi, 

Biyadd'i, 

Amai, 

Maddi, 

Baiiaicho, 

Biy& do'i, 

Bfyd nbi, 
Ada, Agai, 
Ada, Agai, 
Apha, 

Bija madoi, 
Bibnang, 
Bibnaug, 


DhimAl. 

Ajai. 

Pisha. 

Pisai. 

Jdtha, Dddo. 

Bhatiji. 

M^md. 

Moushi. 

Bhagina. 


atiii. 


Dai, Yolla. 
Dai, Yolla, 
Jiiwd. 
Mliawa. 
Sala. 

Sali. 


Foster brother. 

Diidliia Bhai, 

II 

II 

Foster sister. 

Diidhia Baliin, 

II 

II 

Friend, 

Sakhi, 

Giishthi, 

Taiko(Bdng. 

Enemy, 

Bairi, 

Bairi, 

Bairi. 

Neighbour, 

Pasporsi, 

Gyati, 

II 

Stranger, 

Noudhia, 

Aiaslii, 

II 

Patron, 

II 

II 

II 

Client, 

II 

II 

II 

Partner in 1 
trade, &c. j 

Ludu, 1 

Bhagiara, j 

> Hannai, 

Bantha pahi. 

Fellow caste man, Ekjatia, 

Jdngni Bdto, 

II 

Own country, 1 
natal soil, j 

Janam Bhum, 

Jongniraijo, 

Tai ko rdjyo, 


} 


Fellow coun¬ 
tryman. 

Alien, foreigner. 

Host, 

Guest, 

Traveller, 

Master, 

Servant, 

Debtor, 

Creditor, 

Freeman, 

Slave, 

Predial slave, 
Menial slave, 
Born slave. 


Desbhai, 


Pordesi, ^ 

Ghorgriliusth, 

Sohor, 

Porbasia, 

Munib, 

Chakor, 

Dliarua, 

Mahdjan, 

Sadhln, 

Banda, 

Banda, Bandi, 


r Jongni^raijoni-1 
I ‘-manushi, J 

•} 


Giibiiu^raijoni-’^ 
umitnashi, 
Barthan hodong, 
Alaslii, 

ff 

Grd, 

Arpbo, 

Dharjayd, 
Dharhoua, 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 


Nal saklid. 

Borajyo-ko- 

flyang. 

Gwoipika. 

Chalilche. 

II 

Gra. 

Chakor. 

Dhdrchaika. 

Dharpdka. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Bought slave, 

>» 

II 

t » 

Domestic servant, Kamail, 

Arpho, 

II 

Male ditto, 

Kam‘^1, 

II 

II 

Female ditto. 
Mistress of I 

SI 

1 

11 

II 

House, Ma> 
nager, , 

^ Girthaui, 

II 

II 

Steward, out-" 

1 



house mana¬ 

^ Dednia, 

II 

II 

ger, . J 

Sovereign, 

1 

Raja, 

Raja, 

Raja. 

Subject, 

Praja, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

King, 

Raja, 

Kiilin, 

11 

II 

Noble, 

II 

II 

Peasant, Bour-1 

1 Dliekara, 

>1 

II 

gcois, J 

Gentleman, 

1 

Kiilin, 

II 

II 

Plebeian, 

Dliekara, 

II 

II 

Landlord, 

Giri, 

Gra, 

Giri. 

Tenant or 1 

Leaseholder, j 

^ Mastiijir, 

Grd, 

Giri. 

Hunter, 

Byadlii, 

II 

II 

Fisherman, 

Mvitchiui, 

Mala, Jalua, 

Jalua. 

* Herdsman, J 

f Gwal, Sapul, 1 

L Majathi, j 

Gwal, 

Gwal. 

' Agricultural 1 
" cultivator, J 

^ Kirsan, Clmsa, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

Gardener, 

Mali, 

II 

II 

Hired labourer. 

Kamla, 

Bhcran boyo, 

Benilmr. 

Ploughman, 

Ilalwaha, 

llulwa. 

Ilalwai. 

Merchant, 

wholesale. 

^ Dhoni, 

Maluijan, 

Mahajan. 

Trader, retail. 

Dokuni, 

II 

!• 

Banker,moaey- 

dealer, 

1 SarraB, 

11 

II 

Baulirnpt, 

Khangta, 

' II 

II 

Manufacturer, 

»» 

II 

II 


Artizan, crafts-1 
man, J 

► Mi.stn, 

Dagra, 

II 

Artist, liberal. 

Silpiwar, 


II 

Priest, cleric. 

Pdjak patak, 

Dedshi, Dliami, 

Dedshi, Dhami. 

Layman, laic. 

II 

II 

II 

Gdrd, 

Gosain, 

II 

II 

Chdla, 

Bhogot, 

II 

II 

Purdhit, 1 

Pdjdri, J 

1 Pdrohit, 
r Pdjari, 

1 Dddshi, Dhami, 

Dddshi, Dhami. 

Witch, male. 

Dakin, 

Iliwa daina. 

Dhaina. 

Ditto, female, 

D^kini, 

Hinjou daina, 

Mbai. 
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} 


Englith. 

Sorcerer or ma¬ 
gician. 

Diviner or au 

gur, 

Astrologer, 
Fortune-teller, 

Exorcist, ^ 

Clerk, scholar, 1 
man of letters, J 
Teacher, 

Learner, 

Minister of state. 
Prime minister. 
Finance ditto. 
Law ditto. 
Foreign ditto, 
Envoy, • 

Judge, Lawyer, 
Umpire, single. 
Jury, Panchayat, 
Pleader, attorney, 
Plaintiff, 
Defendant, 
Witness, 

Civilian, 

Soldier, 

Officer, 

Private, 
Commander-in- 
Chief, 

Sailor, Boatman, 
Physician, 
Surgeon, 
Druggist, 

Poet, 

Painter, 
Architect, 
Sculptor, 
Musician, 

Mason or 
House-builder, 
Miner, quarrier 
for metal. 

Stone quarrier. 
Stone cutter or 1 
; Engraver, j 


Koech. 

^ Khot komi, 1 
J&di^gar, J6n- > 
I tri, J 


Bodo. 


Bhimdl. 


f9 


J6tshi,,< 

Nat, Bfind, 

Jhdr phdnk 1 
kornia, j 

Pondit, 

Gdrd, 

Sish, 


Ojha, 


} 


Mautri, 

Dewdn, 

Dewdn 

Mdl mantri. 

If 


Diwan, 

Diwdn, 

Diwdn. 

Dharmadhikdri, 

II 


Ddt, 

11 

9 9 


Sdlis, 

If 

II 


Panchdti, 

fl 

Didmi. 

Wdkil, 

Wokil, 

Wokil. 

Phairddi, 

II 


Asdmi, 

II 


Gowa, Saki, 

Tsdt, 

Tsdt. 

>> 

Sipdhi, 

Siphai, 

If 

Siphai. 

If 

Senapati, 

If 

II 


Keonia, Malldh, 

fl 


R6jhd, 

Ojha, 

Ojha. 

»» 

Pasdri, 

Pakhdli, 


Kabirdj, 

II 


Mdldkor, 

Mdli, 

If 

Mdli. 

Gdin, 

II 

II 


Mistri, 

Thdvui, 

Ddri. 


>1 

9» 


Ojha. 


u 









VOCABULARY. 


EnglUh. 

Kocch. 

Metallicengraver, 


Smelter, 

» 

Bricklayer and 1 
maker, j 

Kumhdl, 

Tile maker. 


Thatcher, 

Chdl, 

Carpenter, 

Potter, 

Bardi, 

Kdmha), 

Smith, 

Kdmhdr, 

Ironsmith, 

Kdmhar, 

Coppersmith, 

Kdmhar, 

Brazier, 

Kdmhar, 

Pewterer,' 

Thatdri, 

Bell maker. 


Gold & silver-1 
smith, j 

Bania, 

Cutler, 

Kdmhar, 

Cook, 

Bhandari, 

Barber, 

Nowa, 

Taylor, 

Dorji, 

Shoemaker, 

Chiimar, 

Currier, Tanner, 

Chumar, 

Miller, 

99 

Oilman, 

Tdli, 

Dyer, 

Rangsaz, 

Confectioner, 

Bowri, 

Butcher, 

Kassai, 

Baker, 

99 

Distiller, 

Siindi, 

Brewer, 

99 

Turner, 

99 

Cloth-printer, 

99 

Spinner, 

99 

Weaver, 

Tdnti, Joldha, 

Basket-maker, 

Hdri, Ddm, 

Cordwainer, 

99 

Abstract Forms 

Carcase, animal. 

Mdra, 


Corpse, human, Mui^, 

Sex, Ling, jati, 

Male sex. Pilling, 

Female sex, Stri ling. 

Age, how old, Bdish, 

Birth, sheer, Jonom, 

Infancy, Ch6a bdish. 

Childhood, Chengra bdish. 

Puberty, G&bdr bdish. 


Bodo. 

Bhim&L 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Kdmhdl, 

Kdmhdl. 

99 

Nukhumldpgra, 

Shdtdr, 

Khiimdf, 

Khdmdr, 

99 

Saddmka. 

Khiimdl 

Kdmdr. 

99 

99 

9 9 

99 

Thatdri, 

Thatdri. 

9* 

Bdnia, 

9 9 

Bania. 

>9 

99 

99 

Nowa, 

99 

Nowa. 

99 

(Jhumdr, 

>9 

19 

99 

99 

Teli, 

Teli. 

Bhdjdri, 

99 

Bowri. 

99 

99 

Siindi, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

*9 

99 

99 

Khunliidong, 

Ddgrd, 

99 

Kapai kdtika. 
Dhdwa thirka. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

OK Above Nouns. 

Gothoi, 

Gothoi, 

Sikd. 

Sikd. 

1 * 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Boish, 

Jonom, 

Gothobld, 

Khat gdrgdrbla, 
Jholou slo, 

99 

Boish. 

Jonom. 

Dddddm boish i 
Wdjan boish, 
Whdntd bdish. 
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Koeeh^ 

Bti^ha boish, 
Jd&n boish, 


Janam kiishti, 
Bh&t chiiini, 


English. 

Oldage, dccre-0 
pitude, J 
Youth, 

Parturition, Phor^bfi, 
Delivery, ac- 1 
couchement, / 

Baptism, naming. 

Weaning, wea-1 
ned state, J 
Toga virilis, 1 
comingofage, > ,, 

the mere fact, J 
Marriage,mere! 
act, J 

Wedlock, state of, Bib^hota, 
Celibacy, Abibahota, 

Virginity, 

Whoredom, Kosobgiri, 
Divorce, „ 

Courtship, „ 

Betrothal, Somond, 

Burial, mere act, M^ti deva, 
Cremation, ditto, Jolavd, 


Mourning, 
state of, 
Progenitorship, 
Ancestry, 
Succession or 
line of Inhe 
ritance. 
Relationship of 
blood. 

Ditto, of mar¬ 
riage. 

Ditto, of adop¬ 
tion. 

Legitimacy, 
state of. 
Bastardy, ditto. 
Adoption, ditto. 


} 


} 

} 

} 

} 


Chila, 


Somond, 

Somond, 

Somond, 


Bodo. 

Braibla, 

Gothobla, 

Upzidong, 

ti 

Mdngddna, 

Maikhamdda, 


Habba, 


l» 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Gotiphopnin, 
Goti syounin, 

Badiia, 


99 

99 


99 

99 


Status by birth. 

J^ti, 

J4ti, 

Status by voca-1 
tion, J 

B^wosa, 

91 

Lineage, Tace,i 



stock, 4ee(if S 
tribe, clan, J 

' Bongs, kui. 

Bodo,* 


Bhimdl. 

W&rting boish. 

Whdnt4 boish. 
Chanj4nka. 

99 

Mingtapika. 

Omch&ka. 


99 


Behou. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Bhdndipika. 

MMuka. 

ChiU. 

99 

99 

99 




99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

J&ti. 

99 


J^ti. 


* Own name of own race, i. e. Mecch. 
G 2 
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VOCABULARY. 


Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Dhimdl. 


CliiM, order ofl ^ 

men, J ’ 

ocatiou, 1 

neansoflive- > R<3jgdr, 
ihood, j 


Vocation, 
means 
lihood, 
Profession, li¬ 
beral art. 


Rojgar, 


Rojgdr. 


} 


B^ph^r, 

Ch&kari, 
Lagiigaman, 


Bep^r. 


99 


99 


Nalsiikha. 


99 

99 

99 




S&dliint^, 

Golami, 


99 

99 


^ Ajdti, kaminta, 

Paik^isht, 

^ Khodkdsht, 
Grahasthi, 


19 


} 

)i Slate, 

“P. 1 
itus, J 


>» 

99 


99 


99 


} 

{ 


99 


D46shi bl4, 
Dh4mi bla, 


99 

99 


} 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


Service, menial, Ch&kari, 

Friendship, Dosti, 

Enmity, Diishmani, Bair, Gasho brdpdohg, Montahika. 

Neighbourhood, „ 

Partnership, „ 

Fellowship, any, Sangat, 

Ditto of trade \ 
or craft, 

Freedom, 

Slavery, 

Sovereignty, 1 
status or act, J •' * 

Subjection,status, Projapaii, 

Nobility, gen-1 jr, 
try, status, / ivuimta. 

Peasantry, 

Bourgeoisie, 
ditto, 

Nomade or 
erratic state. 

Agricultural or 
fixed state, 

Proprietory 
class, landed. 

Tenantry, status. 

Priesthood, 
status. 

Laic state, 

Miuistr;^ of state, Mantrigari, 

Clerkship, 
scholarship, 
act or status, 

Guatdianship, 

Pupilage, mi-1 
nority, j 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 
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English. Kocch. Bodo. Dhimdl. 

Raot’ESSiONS AND Trades, Details. 


Dharm Sobha, 


99 

)> 

99 

99 


Aschorj, 

Pattra, 

Tarikh, Tithi, 


}J 

99 


Bhojer din, 
Upasakcr din, 
Niyom, Dhorom, 
Pap, 


Religious ad-1 
ministration, / 

Convocation, T 
religious ses- > 
sion, J 

Doctrine, 

Discipline, 

Rubric, ritual, 

Heresy, 

True faith, 

Miracle, 

Calendar, 

Date, 

Lucky day. 

Unlucky day. 

Festival day, 

Fast day. 

Religion, 

Sin, 

Repentance, 
remorse. 

Forgiveness, 
remission of 
sin. 

Purification, Shudan, 

Purificatory rites, Shiidh kirya, 

Impenitence, Ogyan, 

Excommunica-1 t, . 

.. > Jat maran, 

tion, j 

Conscience, ,, 

Salvation, Rakyd, 

Damnation, Nds, 

RUigious rite T Korom kirya, 1 

or sacrament, j Bhos, j 

Natal rites, Jamau kirya. 

Baptismal rites, Ndm korom. 

Weaning rites, Bhat chu&ni, ^ 

X Toga virilis \ Chdra korom, f 
rites, J Harin&m, j 

Marriage rites, Bibdh kirya, 

' “s """j 

Funereal rites, M&ran kirya. 
Ditto procession, Kathdlia, 
Ancestral rites, Shrddh, 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

%9 

99 

99 

99 


^ Postdn, 

} 


Nem nislit. 
Pap, 

Jing4si6, 


Udraibai, 

Pharal chuibai, 
Jinga sia, 

Y6t garbai, 

99 

Rakya, 

Nasti, 

Bhos, 

Uptan bhos, 
Miingdono, 
Galaino mai-1 
kham dobai, j 


Habba bhos, 
Boirdti, 
Machou bhos, 

99 

99 


99 


99 


99 

99 


99 

99 


:4 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

Nem nishti. 
Piip, 


99 


99 

Shddhir j^hika. 
Dcojal pdtia. 
Ogyan. 

J4ti sihi. 

T£ina. 

Nas. 

K&mpdka. 

99 

99 

Ch4ne6m chapai. 

99 

Bihou p4k4. 

Boir4ti. 

Sika bhos. 

>1 

99 
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English. 

Public worship 1 
at a temple, j 
Offering, 
Burnt-offering, 
Bloody offering 1 
or sacrifice, / 
Isht pdja ori 
domestic wor- > 
ship, J 

Kdl pdja orl 
ancestral pe- > 
nate worship, J 


Kocch. 

P6j6, 

Porsad, 

H6m, 

Bali, 

Isbt puja, 


Bodo. 


Dhimdl. 


Madai hodong, 9ir pdja. 


Thoi hdyd, 


Hitti. 




Warang ber&ng 
sohoran. 


Thanksgiving, 1 
thanks to God, / 
Church ser- 1 
vice, prayers, j 
Ditto preaching. 
Witchcraft, 


Pujd p&t, Madai hodoi 

Pat, „ 

Dahinpana, Dain hobba, 


Madai hodong, Dir puja. 


Exorcism, JMrph.'mk, {ojwtobba. { 


Dh&in p4k4. 

Bhiipi, 

Ndpara61i. 


Treaty, 

War, 

Peace, 

Tax, 

Land tax. 

House tax, 

Capitation tax, 

Customs, tax on 1 
external trade, J 
Tax on con-1 
sumption, ex- v 
cise, J 

Tax on fairs. 

Tax on manu-1 
factures. Ex- S 
cise, J 

Transit duty 1 
on internal > 
trade, j 

Tribute from 1 
foreign states, j 
Tax on office-1 
bearers, / 


Political Administration. 

Dhorom patra, „ 

Larai, Danjalai, 

Saldk, Misha mishi, 

Khajana, Khajana, 

Khajana, Khajana, 

Bhitari khajana, „ 

f Dau ganti, 1 
” 1 Bineda lekha. f 


Masiil, 


Abk4ri, 


\ B&ngda lekha, 
Ghat kouri, 


Larai. 

» 

Khojana. 

Khajana. 

II 

Ghongwai. 


Siindini khajana, Siindini khajana. 


Gandi, Tola, Gandi, Tola, Gdndi. 


S§.yar, 


Ghdt kouri. Ghat ko kouri. 
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English. 


Adjudication of 1 
rights, / 

Punishment of I 
wrongs, / 

Plaint, 

Answer, 

Trial, 

Proof, 

Oath, 

Ordeal, 

Summons, 

Bail, 

Arrest, 

Decree, sentence. 
Punishment, 1 
corporal, J 
Fine, 

Confiscation, 
Hanging, 
Decapitation, 
Imprisonment, 
Manacle^ fetter. 
Watch and 1 
ward. Police, | 
Watchman, 
(Contract, legal. 
Contract of hir- 


Kocch, 

Judicial. 


Bodo. 

Administration. 


JDhimdl. 


} 


Ditto of letting, 
Ditto of buying. 
Ditto of selling, 
Ditto of ex-1 
change, j 
Ditto, of carry¬ 
ing, 

Ditto of alter¬ 
ing or manu¬ 
facturing. 

Ditto of service. 

Wages, 

Lease of land, '| 
the instru¬ 
ment. 

Verbal promise' 
Note of hand. 


} 


Hak, Nisaf, 

Dharam bichar. 

a 

S&sti, 

S&sti, 

Sdsti. 

Nalish, 

Ard^ish, 

Ard&sh. 

Jawdb, 

a 

i* 

Tajvij, 

a 


Gawahi, 

Isatbla, 

Isat. 

Kasam, 

Shdmai, 

Kir&. 

Pdrik, 

Phorika, 

Porik. 

Talab, 

Linghot, 

Kaik^. 

Jdmini, 

Jamini, 

Jamini. 

Dhor pokoi. 

Homdong, 

Rhim. 

llukiim. 


ti 

Sajai, 

Sajai, 

S&sti. 

Ddnr, 

Giinakhar ? 

Chindra ? 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos. 

Phansi, 

Phansi, 

Phdnsi. 

Matha kata, 

Ddngani, 

Pal. 

Raid, 

Khot, 

Raid. 

Bcri, 

Biri, 

fieri. 

Choukidari, 

ti 

>1 

Choukidar, 

a 


Kor^ir mSda, 

Khoral, 

Rhordl. 

Bhiira Idra, 

Bhiira khoral. 

Bhdra ko-khoral. 

Bhara deva. 

Bhara khoral. 

Bhdra ko-khoral. 

Kinna koul. 

Baino khoral. 

Ch61 ko-khoral. 

Bdcha koul. 

Phannokhoral, 

Piko khoral. 

Bodoli koul. 

Slainokhp>J<»«-^. 

Sd-ko-kho't«^ 

Bhdra koul. 

Bib&nkh<x^»^. 

Bhdr 

if 

Bochorm&ri, 

ii 

r Bdchorch^ 1 
\ •khoiil, J 

it 

Bdehor-ko-kh, 

Dorm^iha, 

ti 


Potta, 

Ph^t&, 

Potta. 


Koul, 

Rukkd, 


Khogaino jachy&, 
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EngHsh. 

Kocch. 

Bodo, 

Dhinidl. 

Bond, 

Tammasuk, 

9 9 

99 

Inherited pro-1 
petty, J 

■ W^rsi Bh%, 

if 

J 

ft 

Own acquisitions, Jdhdtiari, 

Johdntia, 

Kang ko jokitya. 

Dower, 

Dfin, Dah6j, 

Jophop tdk&. 

Bewd.1 ko taka. 

Appanage, 

99 

ft 

99 

Testament, will. 

D&n potro. 

93 

ft 

Gift, deed of. 

Dan potro. 

ft 

ft 

Sale, ditto. 

Kinna potro. 

9t 

11 

Theft, 

Churi, 

99 

II 

Robbery, 

Dakaiti, 

99 

f> 

House-breaking, 

Sindh, 

ft 

99 

Murder, 

Klidn, 

Khdn, 

Khdn. 

Battery, 

Mdrdang, 

Shojalaibd, 

Ddngshuka. 

Mayhem, 

Ghdil, 

Phej6n, 

II 

Adultery, 

Chinara, 

Dando, 

Chindro. 

Incest, 

lloron. 

Dando, 

Chinara. 

Other illicit ] 

[ Horon. 

Dando. 

Chindra. 

commerce, j 

False witness. 

Micha s4k]. 

Ong& Isat, 

Mdelkd Isat. 

Military admi-'J 

> Shastrer bidya. 


nistration or 

A 

ff 

II 

- 

Arriiy, troops. 

1 

Fouj, 

Phoudo, 

Phoudd. 

Cavalry, 

if 

If 

If 

Infantry, 

ft 

If 

If 

Artillery, 

99 

If 

II 

Musket, 

Bonddk, 

Shilai, 

Shilai. 

Cannon, 

T6p, 

Thop, 

T6p. 

Powder, 

Bdrdd, 

B4r6j, 

Bardj. 

Shot or ball. 

Gfili, 

Gdli, 

Gdli. 

Sword, 

Tarwid, 

Torfil, 

Tordl. 

Shield, 

Dh&l, 

Dhfil, 

Dhdl. 

Bow, 

Dhandk, 

Jillit, 

Dhandk. 

Arrow, 

Ti'r, 

Bala, 

Tir. 

Quiver, 

Thorko, 

Thdmka, 

Thomka. 

Ensign, flag, 

Nish&n, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshina. 

Mail, armour. 

ft 

11 

II 

Spear, 

Ballam, 

Jong, 

Khdpor. 

Battle, 

Jujh, , 

Dan jalai, 

Larai. 

Victory, 

Jit, • 

D^ habai. 

Jit. 

Defeat, 

Har, 

• J6n bai, 

Hdr. 

Conquest, 

Dokhol, 

Labai, 

Dokhol. 

Pillage, plun¬ 
der, prize. 

1 Lfit, 

Lilt, 

Liit, 


LiVkrary Administration. 




.Literature, 


ff 


ft 
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VOCABI®ARY. 


English. 

Kocch. 

Bodp 

Dhimdl. 

Knowledge, ^ 

Educfltion, 

Gydn, 

Gydn, 

Gydn. 

^ Sikkh6, 

Phorong, 

Dhirkd. 

Language, 

Bhdkhd, 

Khourdng, Rai, 

D6p. 

The alphabet, 

Kophdla. 

1) 

it 

A letter. 

Akhor, 

l> 

it 

A word. 

Shobdo, 


a 

A vowel. 

Phala, 

it 

it 

A consonant. 

Akhor, 

it 

a 

A sentence. 

Katha, 

it 

it 

Noun, 


a 

a 

Pronoun, 


a 

a 

Adjective, 

5) 

it 

a 

Verb, 

9) 

a 

it 

Ethics, 

Niti, 

a 

a 

Politics, 

Rajinti, 

a 

a 

Arithmetic, 

Gonti, 

a 

it 

Geography, 


It 

a 

Astronomy, 

>f 

it 

it 

Astrology, 


tt 

it 

Medical science. 

Baidali, 

it 

it 

Grammar, 

Byakoron, 

it 

it 

A continent, 


it 

it 

Island, 

Mdjhati, 

a 

it 

Peninsula, 

>1 

it 

it 

Frontier, 

Sim, 

Sim, 

Sim. 

Boundary, any. 

Sira, 

Sim, 

Sim. 

Boundary mark, 

, Nishan, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshin. 

An epistle, 

L^kha, 

Lekha, 

Ldkhd. 

A seal. 

Mohor, chap. 

Chdp, 

Chdp. 

A signature, 

S6hi, 

Miiugdan, 

Sohi. 

Reading and ] 
writing, J 

I- Lukhapori, 

Nitno naino. 

it 

A book. 

■Piithi, 

Piithi, 

tt 

A pen, 

Koloni, 

Kolom, 

Kolom. 

Ink, 

Kdli, 

Khali, 

KdlL. 

Paper, 

Kagaj, 

Khdgaz, Lekhd, 

Kh4|^ch. 

Parchnient, 


iy 

ti 

Naval affairs, 


yi 

it 

A ship. 

Jdhdj, 

a 

it 

A boat. 

Nau, 

Nau, 

Ndwdr. 

A baggage 1 
boat, large, J 

^ Ghurnnu, 

Jhak, 

it 

A baggage ] 
boat, small, j 

^ Soronga, 

Sorongo, 

ti 

A pleasure boat; 

, Sorongo, 

ti 

it 

A skiff or canoe 

, Sorongo, 

Sorongo, 

it 

Hull, 

Toli, 

Thdld, 

yy 

Keel, 


it 

it 
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VOCi%JLARY. 


EnylUk. 

^occh. 

Ag^ldonga, 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Head, 

Agal dinga. 

99 

Stem, 

P&ch donga. 

Gor dinga. 

99 

Hulk, 

N&dr toli, 

Toli. 

Thdli. « 

Mast, 

Mastill, 

Khdrk^, 

99 

Sail, 

m. 

Phai, 

Pal. 

Oar, 

Ddur, 

Boithu, 

99 

Rudder, 

Hail, 

OMi, 

O'di. 

A voyage. 


91 

99 

Freight or 1 
charges, j 

■ Naer bhira. 

Naer bhira, 

9* 

Cargo or load. 

Nddr bojha, 

Naer bhoja, 

99 

Insurance, 

Bima, 

99 

99 

Medical admi-') 

nistration or 

> Kaviraji, 

99 

/ 

99 

art, J 

Disease, 

K^iil, 

Biad, 

Tiiiika. 

Cure, 

Ardm, 

Gabai, 

E'lhd. 

Prescription, 

99 

99 

99 

Physic, the drug, Daru, Boti, 

Miili, 

O'shar. 

A vomit. 

99 

99 

99 


A purge, Jiilab, „ 

Blood-lcttiug, „ „ 

Pulse feeling, Nari dekliibar, Shor nain6. 

Pulse, Nari, Shor, 

Dysentery, Jhdra rog, Khinai biad. 

Diarrhoea, Ldhu jhara, Thoi khio. 

Looseness, mere, Jh5ra, Khigobdyo, 

Fever, J6r, Ldmdong, 

Ague, Jor, Ldmddng, 

Hepatitis, Koljar bish, Bikha chad 


Shorkhanka. 

Sh6r. 

Moidan gilka. 
Hiti moidan. 
Moidan. 
Misha. 

Misha. 


Asthma, 
Pulmonary 
consumption, j 
Other con- 1 
sumption,^- > 
neral wasl^, J 
Belly-ache, 
Head-ache. 
Ophthalmia, 
Itch, 

Elephantiasis, 
Leprosy, 

Dropsy, 

King’s evil. 
Goitre, 

Measles, 

Small-pox, 


Sdshi, Hap^ini, Dhai, 


Bikha chadong, Tumsing-tiiuka. 


Seshi. 


Kas, 

Khdsiila, 

Sluika. 

Sdkana, 

Sdkan, 

Chopka. 

Pdt6r bish. 

Ddi chadong. 

I16man-tduka. 

Mother bish. 

Khord ch&dong. 

Pdrin tMka. 

Chdkdr bdram. 

Mokonhdyd, 

M! tduka. 

Chdlkani, 

Gdchou chorop. 

Khdii ko tddka. 

Kddhi, ” 

>» 

Khudia, 

Khudia. 

P5nilag&, 

Doming, 

Chitinghi. 

Karanmiil, 

99 

99 

Gh6g. 

Golondo, 

Golondi. 

Khdsara, 

Ldnthi, 

Khdsara. 

Boson, 

r Bonthai, 1 

i Bdnsmaria, j 

Boson. 



VOCABULARY. 
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English. Kocch. 

Pox, Siphilis, Ban 
Piles, ' Bindis(5r, 

^ Cholera, Bhed bdmi. 

Swoon or Syn-I 
cope, j 

Falling sickness, TcitriS, 

Gravel stone in \ • 

bladder, / 

A wound or hurt, Ghau, 

A cut, Kata ghau, 

A bruise, Thitali ghau, 

A boil, Dumal, 

A pustule, Phunsa, 

A pimple, Phdtka, 

A fracture of 1 ^ . 

bone, / 

A dislocation, Jdra lura, 

A plaster, Patti, 

A liniment, „ 

An amulet, 
charm 


{ 


Bodo. 

Noti garai, 
Oros, 
Hdmhomi, 
Thangan mara, 

Tai hapmo, 

mria, 

Akhir, 

Garai, 

Garai, 

Khugruma, 

Gdgdld, 

Chithot, 

Chithot, 

Baibai, 

Jdra Iddidong, 
Miili bilai. 


} 


Dhim&l. 

Noti pdchara. 
Bindisor. 

Tanka dhara. 

Chothat nd. 

Tdiiria. 

Pathari. 

Pechara. 

Pdchara. 

Khara. 

Yumchd. 

Phurkdtd. 

Phiirkotd. 

Bhoikd. 

Jora Idika. 
Tdpdhika. 


amulet, I 
m, talis- > Tdvlz, 

, iucanta-1 Khot korom, 'I 
, bewitch- > Jontor-montor, > 

It, J Mdhon, J 


man 
Spell, incanta¬ 
tion 
rnent 


Exorcism, 

Omen, 
Auspices, 
Second sight, 

Evil eye. 

Palmistry or 


Jhar-phunk, | 
Lokshou, 


Gou khds, 

Dain-hobba, 
Madai hom- 
dong, 

Ojha hobba, 
Ojha naino, 

Biphdt, 


Oshor. 

1 Dhainapdka. 

J Mhaidi lagaipi. 

r Bluipi. 

< Ojha kdm paka. 
(. Ndpara dli. 
Jdtra dli. 


91 

99 


M 

99 


Khuga ndugo, 
Mogon nango. 


99 

9* 


j- Ml nojo. 


Horoscope, 

Jonom pattri. 

99 

99 

Pestle, 

Lo^ha, 

Gotha, 

Gotha. 

Mortar, 

Sil, 

Onthai, 

Unthur. 

Bandage, 
Hunter’s and 1 
fisher’s craft, j 

Bandhan, 

Shikdr, 

Khdtop, 

Mdihdnii, 

Jinka. ^ 
Shikdr. 

Game, the spoil. 

99 

99 

99 

A noose or snare. 

Jhdnt, 

Khdi, 

Jhdnt. 

A net. 

Jdl, 

Jy6, 

Jdld. 

A sling. 

ftdm ddri. 

Dungddng, 

Dihd. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

A pitfall, 

A trap, 
Bird-lime, 
Herdsman’s 
craft. 

Flock, 

Herd, 

Fleece, 


Milking, ditto. 
Churning, dittc 
Milk-pale, 
Churn, 

Shears, 

Fodder, 

Grass, 

Hay, 

Agricultural 

art. 

Grains, gene- 
ric6. 

Grasses, ditto, 
Oils, ditto. 
Dyes, ditto. 
Textile stuffs, 
ditto. 

Agricultural 
products. 
Farming stock, 
Cart, small. 
Waggon, large 
Carriage, 
Harness, 
Saddle, 

Bridle, 

Sack, 

Basket, 

Pitchfork, 

Winnow, 

Flail, 

Sickle, 

Scythe, 
Mattock or 
pick-ax. 
Spade, 

Shovel, 

Hoe or spud, 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Gddh, 

Dhdrphi, 

Xth&, 

1 Gdrd bhiiins 1 

j pdlan, J 

■% 

Hdkdr, 

Durph'i, 

Athd, 

Maishd musho 
piishya, J 

Gddhd. 

Dhdrphi. 

Athd. 

> Did pid poshika. 

> Jhdnk, H^inga, 

Phdhi, 

Jhdke. 

J 

Poshom, 
f, Piishya kdm. 

Khomon, 
Poshini hobba, 

Mdishii. 

99 

Chdnkd, 

), Mdhan, 

Kdndia, 

Riihi, 

K^nchi, 

Chilli, 

Ghfts, 

Khar, 

99 

Srdddng, 

99 

Khdndia, 

» 

99 

Khais, 

Gangsho, 

Gangsho, 

Jigdp, 

Chepkd. 

93 

Khdndia. 

99 

Khaiiich. 

99 

Naiind. 

Sdnkd nninit''. 

1 Chtisdri, 

99 

99 

1 Lokhi, 

Liikhi, 

Lokhi. 

Ghas, Trill, 

T61. 

Rong, 

Gangsho, 

Thau, 

Rong, 

Ni^iind. 

Chiiiti. 

Rong. 

> Sdtpdt, 

Khiindiiiig, 

Siite. 

> Kh6t6rjinis, 

Arjiiii, 

Lengko. 

J 

Grihasthcr saj, 
Gan', 

, Bojhai g4ri. 

Guri, 

99 

Gdr'i. 

99 

S^aj. 

>> 

99 

Jhim, 

99 

Jing. 

99 

Dhiikur, 

Dhviki, 

T&nra, 

Km, 

Chala, 

Khadd, 

Thdrd, 

Chongrai, 

Chdld. 

99 

99 

Rd. 

K^ichi dau. 

Kdclii, 

Kuchi. 

» 

1 Khonti, 

99 

Khonti, 

99 

Khdnta. 

^ K6d&\, 

B6dh&, 

D&lniku 

Kdddl, 

BddS, 

Doukhi, 

K6ddl. 

99 

Ghungd'i. 
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EmjUsh . 

Bill, 

Bill hook, 
Plough, 
Harrow, 
Ploughshare, 
Ditto yoke. 
Ditto shaft. 
Ditto handle, 
l^anded proper¬ 
ty or estate, 
Freehold, 


Kocch. 


Bo(to. 


Bhimdl. 


\ 


} 


D&u, 

*Chekhd, 

*Gh6ngoi. 

Hal. 

Hal, 

Hal. 

M6i, 

Mot. 

M6i. 

Phalli, 

Phalli, 

Phalli. 

Yongfil, 

Jongol, 

Jongol. 

Ndngol, 

Nfingol, 

Ndngol. 

Mtithia, 

M lit hi, 

Muthi. 


#ilik. 

Milik, 

Leasehold. { 

Farm, Ijara, Jot, 

Rent, Khajana, 

('ontract of rent, Kiibuliyat, 
MelmrieorBa-j. Adhlftri Mnt. 


} 


>• 

93 

33 


33 

33 


t{\l, 

Horticultural art, ,, 

Ditto products, Sos, 

Flower, Phiil, 

Fruit, Phal, 

Merchant’s craft, Mahajani, 

Merchandise "] 
or things iu > Mahajaner jiuis, Baiya jinis, 
barter, J 
Bale of goods. Mot, 

Crane, 

Pulley, 

Lever, 

Capital or stock, Punji, 

Profits, Moiidfa, 

Price, Dam, 

Market rate, Bhau, 


Phorjaui rannai, Adhia-ko-li||^tj|. 


Bibar, 

Bithai, 

Beophar, 


Bibah, 


33 

33 


Dearness, 
Cheapness, 
Barter, 
Purchase, 

Sale, 

Banker’s craft, 
Money, any. 
Coin, 

Credit, trust. 
Silver coin, 
Gold coin, 
(Capital, 


Sasttii, 

Mangui, 

Adol bodol, 

Kinna, 

Bdch&, 

Sharah, 

Taka kdri, 

Kdltaka, 

trdhar, 

Tak&, 

Mohor, 

Punji, 


Ponji, 
Bisha, 
Bhau, 
Nirik, 
Monga jui, 
Geer jai, 
Slijalai, 
Phan, 

Bai, 

33 

Baina jiuis, 

Kdltaka, 

Dh^r, 

Taka, 

Mohor, 

PiUiji. 


• The principal ami nlino<)t only airnrulturul iniiilemenl ol the 
a sort of bill. 


Sos. 

Lhep. 

Sihd. 

Beopar. 

■s** Chol-kd’jinis. 
B6kch4. 

33 

33 

33 

Ponji. 

Ol^kfi. 

Bhau. 

Rakam. 

Jduka. 

Ldiika. 

Sdskfi, 

Chdl. 

Pit. 

Choi ko jinis. 
KoUitka. 

Dhdr. 

Th6ka. 

Son mdhor. 

•ttmSn and Dhimal 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch. 

Interest, . Bidz, 

Loan, letting, Korojddn, 
Loan, borrowing, Korojlen, 
Pawn or deposit, Bandhnk, 
Debit, 1 side of „ 

Credit, j account, „ 

Debt, Koroj, 

Payment, Chiikti, 

Shop-keeper’s 
craft. 

Retail trade, 

A measure, 

A weight. 

Dry measure. 

Wet measure. 


} 


Dokaiii, 

Paikari, 

N^ip, 

Toul, 

Dun, 

Kdnri'^, 


Measure of bulk, D6n, katta, 
DitljA^f extent, 

LftiUbi easure, 

A span, 

A cubit, 

A yard, 

A tolah, 

A chatak, 

A seer, 

A mauhif, 

%ales or balance, 

Stf^ard, 

Manufacturer’s \ 
craft, J 

Textile stuffs 1 
or cloths, j 

Artizan’s craft. 


Mason’s craft, 
A house, 

A story, 

Ground-stqfy, 

Mid-storv, 

Atticks, 

Foundation, 

Wall, 

Roof, 

Roof-tree, 

Supports, 

Door, 

Window, 

Staircase, 


Bodo. 

Bishu, 

Dhar la, 

Dh4r hot, 
Bandha, 

B6 han&ng go, 
Imb^ hanang go, 
Dhdr, 

Jopbai, 


Cluiyo, 
Chuyo, 

ll&chung, 
D6n, k&tM, 


D/iimdl. 

Olche. 

'Dhar rlui. 
Dhar pi. 
Bandha. 
Rhdlikd. 
Pilika. 

DhSr. 


Dong. 

Ddng. 

19 

Chdnghai. 
Don, kdtha. 


Dighol, 

Gallon, 

Rhinka. 

Rassi, 

99 

99 

Takor, 

Khiijula, 

Takdr. 

Hith, 

Mdch6, 

Khdr dong 


Nal&m, 

Batdng. 

Tolali, 

99 

99 

(Chatak, 

99 

99 

*S6r, 

Phol, 

II 

-l^an. 

Mon, 

91 

Tar^.ii, 

99 

99 

Till, 

TbMili, 

Tiil. 

Ban&i, 

99 

99 

Tauter jinis. 

Day a. Hi, 

Siijd. 

K^rigari, 

99 

>9 

Mistrir hathidr. 

Yagiijd, 

99 

Choporbandi, 

Noondgra, 

Sd damka. 

Ghor, 

99 

99 

N66, 

99 

99 

Sd. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

B&ra, Tkti, 

99 

99 

99 

Injiir, 

99 

99 

99 

Berhem. 

Chh&l, 

Ndkilm, 

Chdli. 

M&rdl, 

Mdnddli, 

Manddl. 

Mdli, Bdwun, 

Miiddd, 

Mdling. 

Dii^ir, 

Dwar, 

Dddr. 

Khdrki, . 

19 

99 

M6i, 

Jakhla, 

Pahiri. 

Kothari, 

99 

99 





VOCABULARY. 


} 


English. 

Bed-room, 
Cook-room, 
Sitting-room, 
guest-house. 
Veranda, portico, 
N ecessary,cloaca, 
Out-house, 
Zenana, 
Courtyard, 

Rule or measure, 
Plummet or level, 
Trowel, 

Hod, 

Lime cement. 
Clay ditto. 

Stone quarri-1 
er’s craft, j 
Stone graver’s! 
craft, j 

Inscription on 1 
stone, J 

Metal graver’s! 
craft, J 

Inscription on! 
metal, J 

A mould or die, 
A mallet, 

A graver, 

A mine, 

A vein, 

A flaw, 

A shaft or tunnel, 
A vent. 

Smelter’s craft, 
Native ore. 

Metal, pure. 
Dross, 

Matrix, 
Bricklayer’s 
craft, 

' Brick, 

Tile, 

Paving tile. 
Roofing tile. 
Plain brick. 
Ornamental do. 
Brick mould. 


Kocch. 

Siitibdr ghar, 
Rdndhon sala, 

Dandi ghor, 

Chdli, 

Bahiri ghor, 
Bhitar bdri, 
Agina, 

Ndp, 


liodo. 


Ehim&l. 


ff 

9f 

99 

99 

f9 


9t 

99 

99 


99 

99 


Mudunai, ,Tim ka sa. 

Gd ko sd. 


Nishing, 
Mdndo, 
Chdli, 

Baira>f<:^, 

Chdthdla, 

Mil, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


^Choura sd. 
Dhap. 

99 

Bahira sa. 

Sdldng. 

Ddngsilld. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 




I Kdmhdler kam, 
Tnth, 


Kumhdlni hobba, 

I'nt, Tut. 


Khapra, 


99 

99 

99 

99 


tv ^ 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

# 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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VOCABULARY. 


.English. 

Kocch. 

•# ■ 

Bodo. 

Bhimal. 

Tile mould, 


If 

99 

Si^oothing im-1 



1 

plement, J 



99 

Carpenter’s \ ( 

ttarhoi, 1 



craft, J 

Sut&r, / 

>9 

>9 

Carpentry goods, Barhoir^ms, 

»» 

99 


Nddni jinis. 

Sii ko jinis. 

A door-frame. 

}) 

>1 

99 

A window-frame. 


l» 

99 

A seat, any, 

Asan, Pi'dha, 

Kdmplai, 

Takhim. 

Bench, 

Changra, 

Changra, 

Chdngra. 

Stool, 

Mdra, 

19 

91 

Table, 

If 

/ 

If 

99 

A chest or box, I 
large, / 

Sandiik, 

Sandiik, 

Sjmdiik. 

^itto ditto small, 

If 

Iskddor, 

99 

KShest of drawers, 

If 

9 9 

99 

A drawer. 

)> 

19 

99 

A trencher or'j 




wooden plat- > 

Kdthuii, 

Kdthiia, ^ 

Kathou. 

ter, J 




Jfedstead, 

Khdt, 

Khdt, 

Khdt. 

^«li Mdsal tol 
husiPrice, j 

Ch&m gahiu, 

U'lar gain. 

Shim khondi. 

Wooden utensil. 

il^th4r hatiy^r. 

99 

99 

Haft or handle, 1 
any, J 

Ddntha, 

Biphdng, 

Dcnthd. 

Knife haft. 

Chiiri duKilg**' 

Ddttthf. 

Spade haft. 

Kodaler ddntha, 

Biphong, 

Ddnthd. 

Plough haft, 

Haler mdthiia. 

99 

99 

Ditto body. 

Hal^r denda. 

99 

99 

A plank. 

Phal&, 

Phdla, 

Fhdla. 

A beam, large. 

Chdkrdl, 

Sdl bonphang, 

Sili. 

A beam, small 1 

Jhdngi, I 

Sili 

Sili. 

cross-beam, j 

G61 batti, j 



A plane, 

Londd, 

99 

99 

An ax. 

Kdrdl, 

lliia, 

Diiphe. 

A drill or gimkM Bhavari 

19 

99 

A turnscrew. 

>f 

99 

99 

A saw. 


99 

99 

A chisel. 

Chouras, 

Baithal, 

Chouras. 

A hammer. 

Hdthiird, 

Ddkhdli. 

Danghaishiila. 

Potter’s craft. 

Kdmhdler kdm. 

Kdnthdni Vobba, 

Chokti bonai. 


Kiimhdlni jiniis. 

Kdmhdlko jinis. 

A vessel, any. 

Pdtrd, 

Ydg6j6ng, 

Bh&ndd. 

Earthen vessel, 

Mdtdr bartan. 

Hdni gojeng. 

Bhonoiko bhdnda 



vocabitlahy. 


Hiiglhh. 
Wooden vessel, 

• 

Metal vessel, 
Large earthen I 
vessel to store > 
grain, J 
Water jar, large. 
Ditto small, 
Earthen cook-1 
ing Pot, J 
Earthen dish 1 
or plate, / 
Potter’s wheel, 
Shaper, 

Smoother, 
Glazing sub-1 
stance, j 

Smith’s craft. 
Hardware, any. 
Ironware, 
Coppeiware, 
Brass ware, 
Pewterware, 
Ghain, 

Wire, 

Nail, 

Screw, 

Hinge, 

Lock, 

Key, 

Bolt or Bar, / 

Hook, 

Bell, 

Iron vessel, large. 
Ditto ditto, small. 
Copper vessel \ 
large, / 

Copper vessel 1 
small, / 

Metallic cook-1 

ing pot, J 

Metallic dish, 

M|tallic plate, | 

Metallic drink- 1 
ing cup, / 


Kocch. 

Khatarbartan, | 
DhAter bartaii, 

Guzinn^ 


Bodo. 

Bonphdngiii- 

g<yeng, 

>> 

Dabar, 


Dhimdl.. 

Khatangko bhan- 
da. 


Kolshi, 

Bdsuna, 


Taihii, 

Tilth, 


K41shi. 

Bdsuna. 


Kuinhalcr chak. 


Kamhari, 
Kiimlidlcr jinis, 
Luher jiuis, 
Tdmb^r jinis, 
Pitaler jinis, 
Kaiiser jinis, 
Jinjari, 

J61i, 

Pcch, 

Knbja, 

Tiila, 

Chor^ni, 
Dwardeva la- f 
thi, \ 

Kantd, 

Gh^ti, 

K^dhi, 

Liihia, kadhai, 

D^kch^i, 

Dekchi, 

Dekcha, f 

Bogna, ^ 

Batlohi, 

Th^i, ” f 

Bh&nda, \ 

Lota, Ghota, / 
Bdri, \ 


Kanidrni hobba, „ 

Shorrni jiuis, Chir ko jinis. 

Thamani jinis, Tamba ko jinis. 

tf yi 

Khasdni jinis, „ 

Jhinjari, .Ihinjari. 


Kluli, 


Khili. 


Ch&ki, Tala. ^ 

Airi, cC’^horani. 

Dwar chiinaiui f Dwar gip-ko-l&- 

louthi, thi. 

Angthi, „ 

Ghatd, Ghdnti. 

Kharou, Kadh^. 

Lohora, „ 

Thamj&ng. 


Thimjant 


Thou or Dou, [' Tasala. 
Khdnta, < L6hia. 

Lohara, i Chokoti 


Thdrsi, 

Kiiriii, 

Thikli, 

Lota. 


r Tasala. 

< L6hia. 
t Chokoti. 

f ThAli. 

Bh&nda. 
r Lota B&ti. 
\ Tukuri. 


1 
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English. 

A pot, any, 

A potlid, 

A spoon, 

A knife, 

A fork, 

GolSMiith’scrai 

Jewelry, 

A Jnnter, 

A blow-pipe, 

A fan, 

Nippers, 

Bellows, 

Glow, red beat, 
Cutler’s craft. 
Cutlery goods, 
Rasor, 

Scissors, 

Shears, 

Tweezers, 

F^arge knife, 
Pocket knife. 
Sword, 

Dagger, 

Arrowhead, 


Thimble. 
OrindstcME^> 
Emery, 
Barber’s craft, 
Soap, 

Brush, 

Lather, 

Shaving, the a< 
Shaving head. 
Shining beard. 
Nailparing, 
Taylor’s craft. 

Thread, 

Wax, 

Shoe maker’s 
craft. 


Shoe, 


Koceh. 


DhiniAi 

H^indi, 

Dd, 

Chokoti. 

Porsun, 

Shdrai, 

Phakaua. 

llata. 

Kdrba, 

Hdta. 

Kati, 

Ddbd, 

Kuthdri. 

Banier k5j. 

Bdniinii habba, 

99 

Bania ko kam. 

Gahanfu,Pata, 

IKi^ 

if 

99 


99 

99 

Chtingi, 

Wdchi'ing, 

99 

P&kh^, 

99 


Chimta, 

9f 

9 9 

Bhfithi, 

>9 

>• 

Tail, 

Giuh'mg, 

99 * 

Sd, 

99 

Klnir, 

Khi'ir, 

(Ulurd. 

Kcnchi, 

Kbdiieli, 

Kdiiehi. 

ir 

Chimta, 

Lephd, 

99 

(Miiinti. 

Chura, 

Ddbd, 

99- 

Chiiri, 

1 9 

•9 

Tarwiil, 

Thordl, 

Tdrdl. 

Phol, 

Bid, Ddiig, 

Khapifr. 

Sili, 

Alohan, 

Bondi. 

Siii, 

Biji, 

Bendi. 

Angiishtiin, 

>9 

9> 

San, 

Sdn, 

Sdii. 

a >1 

99 

99 

Khedri, 

Khorichimbai, 

Pushdm. 

S^bun, 

Chdbon, 

99 

(’ha bon. 

99 

, Khedri, 

J9 

9 9 

Khori chimbai, 

99 

99 

Pusham. 

99 

Nangiil k£iti. 

9 9 

Asigiirhdn, 

99 

Khiirsing chemi. 

Dorjerkdm, 

Hishugrd, 

Dhdbd joka. 

Stitd, si'itli, 1 

Kuiidiing or I 
Diing diing, / 

Shiite. 

Mdm, 

Aldshdtha, 

Mora. 

Chamdrer kdm. 

Chdmdrni, habba, 

Chdmdr-ko-kam. 

Jiita bandvan. 

Jota godau, 

99 

JdlEk ■ songot 1 
koron, j 

’ Jotaphdsdp, 

99 

Jdta, 

Jota, 

Jdta. 
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English, 

Boot, 

Slipper or saiidaL 
Wooden shoe, 
Leather shoe, 
Straw or grass-1 
shoe, j 

Last, 

Awl, 

Cobler’s wax, 
Cook’s craft, 
Boiling, the act, 
Roasting or 1 
grilling, SUjdJj 
Frying, 

Fire place, 

Tongs, 

Poker, 

Currier’s or 1 
Tanner's craft, j 
Peltry goods. 
Leather, any, 
Tanner’s Vat, 
Tannin or bark, 
Miller’s craft. 
Grinded goods, 
Flour or meal. 
Bran, 

Mill, 

Windmill, 
Watermill, 
Handmill, 
Oilman’s craft. 
Oilman’s stores. 
Oil-press, 

Dyer’s craft, 
Dyed goods. 
Dyer’s vat. 
Dyer’s press, 
Dye, any, 

Red dye. 

Green dye. 

Blue dye. 

Yellow dye. 
Sugar maker’s 1 
craft, f 

Goor, 

Chini, 


Kocch. 

19 

19 

Khorong, 

Jota, 

>1 

Pharma, 

Siit&ri, 

11 

Randhon, 

Jhdlan, 

Bliiinjan, 

Senkhan, 

Akha, 

Chimta, 

Kalcluli, 

Chdmiirerkam, 

Ch-&mer jinis, 
Cham, 

Nadh, 

Banda, 

Pis&n, 

Atta, maida, 
Bhiisi, 

Janta, 

11 

11 

Junta, 

Teller kam. 
Teller jinis, 
Gyech, Ghani, 
Rongdibar kam, 
Rongil Jinis, 
Nadh, 

11 

Rong, 

L41 rong, 

Ilara rong. 

Nil rong, 

Pila rong, 

irkpiran, 

Goor, 

Chini, 

1 2 


Bodo. 

11 

Yapthdng, 

>> 

Jota, 

11 

11 

11 

Ch6gr4, 

Chongwo, 

Yauvo, 

Hangwo, 

Doudap, 

Chimta, 

II 

Chaniarni-hobba, 

11 

Bigiir, 

Ddbar, 

9 » 

Yiiiidiing, 

Yuna jinis, 

11 

Bdjeng, 

11 

|9 

11 

Telini hobba, 
Pliiritui jinis, 
G('»cha, 

99 

11 

99 

99 

Rong, 

Gaja rong, 
Kh4nghshiir 1 
rong, j 

Gochoni rong. 
Gam mo rong, 

Khusy4rpher6t, 

Mithai, 

11 


Dhitndf. 

99 

Champhd'i. 

11 

Jota. 

11 

11 

11 

Gaka.* 

19 

11 

11 

11 

Chimta. 

II 

11 

Dh4le. ” 
Dabar, 

11 

Mhaika. 
Mhaika jinis. 

Bhiis. 

11 

11 

II 

99 

11 

Ghani, H. 

II 

11 

11 

11 

Rong. 

Jika rong. 

Nllpd rong. 

Diiiika rong. 
Ydnka rong, 

Kusy4rp6rika. 

Mithui. 

11 
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EaglUh. 

Misri, 

Sakar, 

R&b, 

Sugar-press, 

Confectioner’s, 

crafit. 

Sweetmeats, 

Cake, 

Comfit, 
Lolly—pop, 
Butcher’s crafl 
Flesh, 
Garbage, 

Slaying Ax, 

Cleaver, 

Block, 

Knife, 

Baker’s craft. 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhinfdl. 

Misri, 

tf 

»» 

Sakar, 


r It 

Ndli, 

Ldli, 

L^li. 

Gy6ch, 

Gdcliu, 

Gh&ni. 

Bhdj&rer k&ni. 

Iiaddd‘%ra, 

L&dii bonaika. 

Mithai, 

Gddoi, 

Tadka jinis. 

Malpiid, 

Enkrong, 

Bdbur, 

Lai, 

Ilurdng, 

Kho'il&ro. 

Lnddu, 

Phetta, 

t> 

Kassaier k'^ni. 


It 

Masong, 

Bidot, 

B6hd. 

»» 

Chippika, 

It 

Garsa, 

f Ldmbri, < 

\ Thungbri, 

1 Dilipki. 

Ch^psd, 

Gori, 

Pliatlmng, 

Dingri, 

Dabia. 

Dingri. 

Kathari, 

Daba, 

Kathari. 


Bread, 

lluti, 

It 

It 

Unleavened bread „ 

*t 

II 

Leavened bread. 

}} 

ft 

II 

Dough, 

Gandhan, 

1 f 

II 

Kunnet or leaven, ,, 

II 

II 

Distiller’s craft. 

Chulavan, 

Chouno, 

Sadkd. 

Spirituous li- ] 

y Modh, 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 

quors, j 

Still. 

Bhatti, 

Bhdti, 

Bhati. 

Receiveror boiler. Bhatti, 

Bhdti, 

Bhati. 

Condenser, 

, Adkar, 

Daihn, 

Duki. 

Cooler, 

mdh. 

Dabar, 

llinda. 

Funnel, 

It 

II 

Nala, 

Pipe, 

Nali, 

Nala, 

Spirits made 
' from grain. 
Ditto from 

^ Modh, 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 


J 

} 


flowers, 

Ditto from 
juices like 
Toddy, 

Brewer’s craft, Ubdlan, 

demented li- \ j^j, 

quor, J 

Brewer’s Vat, Matka, 

W^hetman’s | 

Soap, S^bon, 

Tubi Powna, 


Chongno, 

J6ni jinis or J6, Yfi. 
Dd, RiSdti. 


S^bon, 


Sdbon. 
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English. 


Koct'h. 


Jiodo. 


DhiniAl. 


Beater, . Mogdor, 

Block, Phalla, 

Dirty clothes, Maila kapra. 

Clean clothes, Safa kapra. 

Turner’s craft, Kundail, 

Turned goods, Kdndail jinis, 
A lathe, Chouras, 

printer's} 

Printed goods, Chaper jinis. 
Chintz, Chint, 

Coarse chintz, Chint, 

Fine chintz, Chint, 

A stamp, Ch^p, 

A press, ,, 

Spinner’s art, Siltk&tan, 

Spun goods, Siiter jinis. 

Spinner’s wheel, Charkha, 


Sut, 

Motha, 
Jabibau‘^1, 
Jaber jinis, 
Banavan, 
BanSil jinis, 

rn^ * 

ian, 

Tana, 

Petwan, 


Thread, 

Skein, 

Knitter’s art. 

Knit goods. 

Weaver’s art, 

Woven goods, 

A web or piece. 

The warp. 

The wooti 
Fine cotton or 1 i i 
Mnlmal, / 

Coarse ditto or 1 /'i m / • 
Calico, / 

Fine woolen or 1 i, 
broadcloth, / 

Coarser or Ma-1 
lida, j *’ 

Coarsest or 1 ,,, , „ 
blanket, J 

Hemp cloth or 1 

LinJn, / Bhangra. 

Flax cloth or 1 
Linen,* j ” 

Sack cloth ofl , 

San or Pat, / 

Sail cloth finer, 1 Jh^lok, 
of San, , , • 


Gini Hi, 

Hi gnphiit, 
Khundain, 
Kiindaini jinis, 
Baithnl, 


Chit, 

Chit, 

Chit, 


Mirhi Dh&ba. 

Ma mirhi dhaba. 
Kiindai katang. 
Kundai ko jinis. 

99 

99 


Chit. 

Chit. 

Chit. 


Klniiidiingluye, 

Khundungni jinis 

Janth^r, 

Khundung, 

Lemchd, 

Jckhana, 

Jeni jinis, 

Ilidain, 

Danai jinis, 

Gangche, 

Gochong, 

Gehen, 

Riibu Hi, 

Hi shima, 

Bdnat, 


Kumbali, 


Siitekatika. 
Siite ko jinis. 
Charkha. 

Siit6. 

Waina. 

Chiting piiika. 
Chiting. 
Dhaba thirka. 
Thirka. 
Dhaba. 

TanS. 

P6twan. 


Bandt. 


Kamili. 


Mdkh&ri, 


* The Ljnuni usitatissimum, 'I'lsi or 
used IQ India save lor oil. 


{ chX' } 

I Jh&lok, Jhdlok. 

Alsi, however common and ?ood, is no whq 
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English. Kocch. 

Silk or Satin, 
cloth, 

A loom, S4ja, 

A sliattle, M&kii, 

A paddle, Khdt, 

A roller for 1 
Winding web, j 
Weaving, the act, Ban^il, 
C^^wainer's j | 

Cord ’or thick ^ j, 
rope, ' 


Rossi, 


Twine or thin 1 
rope, J 

Tow, any, P&td, 

Oakum, B&k^l, 

Lint, ,, 

Rags, „ 

Paper-maker’s 1 
•craft, i 

Popcr nutde of j 

Ditto of rags, K^gaj. 
Bleacher’s art, „ 

Basket-maker’s 1 
craft, J ” 

Decorticating, M&thdn. 

The slip or' 
strip peeled 
off. 

Basket, open plat, Chang&ri, 
Basket, close plat, Dhaki, 
Basket, any, Doura, Douri, 
Deep closed 
basket. 


I Pdti, 


I Sopuri, 

®dSfw" 

Fine arts. 

Poetry, Kavit, 

A Poem, Kavit, 

Metre, 

Rhyme, 

A Distich, 

Painting, the art, Chittrakdri, 
A picture, Chobi, 

Light and shade, „ 

Perspective, ,, 

6blouring, ,, 


if 

yt 

yy 


Bodo. 

Injini Hi. 

Hichan, 

Mdkii, 

Gurkhd, 

Gdiidai, 

Ddin, 

Doudung, 1 

Chadong, J 

Doga, Doudong, 

Doga miidiii, 
Phatta, 

yy 

Hisn, 

yy 

yy 

yy 
yy 

Hdpmd, 

Sdin, 

Bishi, 

Kho, 

Don, 

Ddnkho, 

1 J 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Mdlini habba, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


Dhimdl. 

Sdja. 

Makii. 

Ndchd naiti. 

Ddngda-ldnga. 

Thukd. 

Dihapeka. 

Bada-Dihd. 

Mhoika-Diha. 

Pdtd. 

yy 

Tdkadhdbd. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Pdikd. 

Ko'ikatang. 

Pdti. 

Dondora. 

Bhutdri. 

If 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 
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English . Kocch, 

Bodo. 

Dhimhl. 

Human portrait, Tazvir, 

tl 

II 

Landscape, , u 

II 

II 

Colour box, „ 

>1 

II 

Easel, >> 

II 

II 

Brush, j» 

II 

II 

Pencil, j» 

11 

II 

, . , G4van baia- 

Musical science, 

1 Rajapdam, 

If 


Music, 

Musical note, 
tlie gamut. 
Harmony, 


G£ivanbajawnn, Raj&pdam, 


Leika b^ika. 


ff 

n 


Melody, 

II 

II 


Vocal music. 

Gawan, Git, 

Rajtip, 

Ii#ika. 

Instrumental 
music, J 

Bajawau, 

Dam, 

Bi^ika. 

A co||jcert. 

Natch, 

Miisayu, 

HyAki. 

A fife, 

Bashi, 

Chiphiing, 

Miihari. 

A pipe, 

Sahanui, 

Phengpha, 

1 

A trumpet. 

Turhoi, 

Tdrhoi, 

Tiirhoi. 

A drum. 

Dhol, Nagara, 

Nagara, 

Khowawang, 

Dh61. 

Cymbals, 

Kort&l, 

Jhail. 

A stringed in- f 

Saringi, Dotara 1 

Sclija, 

\ Senjn, 

strum ent, \ 

Bina, ] 

Ddt^ra, 

J* Dotdra. 


Sculpture, 

A stone statue 
human. 

Ditto of a Deity, 
An idol of clay, 
Image, plaything. 
Metallic Idol, 


} 

{ 


Architecture, 
the science, 

A pillar or co¬ 
lumn, 

A shaft or body, 
A capital, 

A basement. 
Entablature, 
Architrave, 
Frieze, 

Cornice, 

Facade, 

An arch, 

An arcade 
colonnade, 

A Dome, 

A minSr, 


Chinni, 

I Maiiusher nnii ti, 

Devater murti, 
Matir miirti, 
Chubi, 

Dhatu^r murti. 


II 

If 

II 

>1 


Filp^,tfiamb^') 
Povra, j 


O 

or 


} 


Gumbaj 

Mindr, 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


11 

II 


II 

II 

If 

II 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

If 

If 

II 

II 


If 

II 
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English. 

A minnret, 

A pent roof, 
A fiat roof, 


Time, 

Eternity, 

Day, 

Night, 

Morn, 

Noon, 

Eve, 

Sunrise, 

Sunset, 

Moonrise, 

Moon set, 

A moment, 

A minute. 

An hour, 

A week, 

A month, 

A year, 

A time piece, 

A date, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Ifhursday, 

- Friday, 
Saturday, 
January, 
February, 
March, 

April, 

May, 

Jtme, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


To-day, 


Kocch. 


Rodo. 


Dhim/tl. 


Bangaler Chat, 
Sobsuir Cliat, 


99 

$§ 

99 


99 

99 

99 


Nouns of Time. 

Kh&l, 

Sh&n, 

H6rr, 

Phfijaiii, 
Sflnjaphu, 

} Bili, 

Sh&nang kh&tbai, 

Shdnang hopbai, 

f Nokhabirkhat-f 
Chanduday. | | 

Chandasti, Nukhdbirhapbai, 


Kfil, 

Anant kfd. 
Din, 

R4th, 
B6rbMn, 
D6ph6r, 
f Gorddhiikani 
\ bela, 

Sdraj dday, 
Siiraj asti. 


Kfll. 

Nhitima. 

Nhishing. 

Rhima. 

Bela g6nka. 

Bil6m4. 

Belalohika. 

Belahadeka. 

Talilohika. 

Talihadcka. 




Pal, 

99 

99 

Pal, 

99 

99 

Ghari, 

99 

99 

Athora, 

99 

99 

Mds, 

Dan, 

Mdshd. 

Bochor, 

Bochor, 

Bochor. 

Ghari, 

99 

99 

Tdrikh, Tithi, 

99 

99 

Deobar, 

De6, 

Dcd. 

Sombar, 

Som, 

Som. 

Mongolbar, 

Mongol, 

Mongol. 

Bddhbar, 

Budh, 

Bildh. 

Bishtibdr, 

Bishti, 

Bishti. 

^kalbar. 

Siikal, 

Sukal. 

Sdnibar, 

Siini, 

Sdni. 

Mdgh, 

Magh, 

Mdgh. 

Plmgdn, 

Phagilii, 

Phdgdn. 

Chaityo, 

Choit, 

Choit. 

Boisdkho, 

Boisdkh, 

Boisakh. 

Joith, 

Jait, 

Jait. 

Asdr, 

Asdr, 

Asdr. 

Sawon, 

Srdwon, 

Sdwon. 

Bhodor, 

Bhodor, 

Bhodor. 

Asin, 

Asin, 

Asin. 

Kortik, 

Kortik, 

Kortik. 

Oghon, 

Oghon, 

Oghon. 

Pils, 

Poush, 

Poush. 

Time. 


Aji, 

Dinai, 

Ndni. 



VOCABULARY, 
Kocch» 




To-morrow, 

Yesterday, 

Previously, 

Now, 

Aftenmrds, 
Always, ever, , 
Never, 

Seldom, 

Often, 

Sometimes, 

liTow, recenl^i' 
Long ago. 
When, .) 


Dhimdl, 

Jiimni. 

Anji. 

Lamp&ng. 

E'l&ng. 

Nhdchd. 

E'lod. ,, 
KonoMld nahin, Orainegdyd, Elou mdnth^. 

KdnokinobaS.! Thbrtdg. 

^ Phdld phdld, Ghaninggh&ning. 

I^nobflanenoi ^ 


Kdl, 

Pachila r<% 
‘Agd, . 
•Elai, 

Pdchd, 
Soda, 


Bodo, 

Gdbdn, 

Miyd or Mia, 

Si^ng, 

Ddnd, Dd, - 
Yund, Ddndng, 
Orai, 


" fedrd b^d, 

Konokouobdli 


E'l kharaif 
Bhdld dind, 
Jdld, 

Sdld, 

Kdnbdla, 


•{ 


bela. 


r 


»g- 


Then, 

When? 

At once, together, E'kchak. 
Gradmlly. one I 
by one, / 


Slowly, 
Quickly, 
Instantly, 
Late, 
Early, 
Daily, 
Weekly, 
Monthly, 
Yearly, 
Once, 
Twice, 
Thrice, 


Dhlrd, 

Dhdr, 

Sot, 

Bilumd, 

Jogotd, 


Dand, 

Idom Bdla. 

Gdbdn choi. 

E'shito, 

Jdlai, 

Jdla. 

Sdlai, 

Kfla. 

Mdbilai, 

Hpiou. 

Phakchd, 

Edo sdng. 

Hashing, 

E'md Erne. 

Ldshi lasbi. 

Dhird. 

Gakrd gakrd. 

Dhimpd. 

Dand, 

E'ldng. 

Yund, 

Yerhd 

Gakrd, 

Jogotdng. 


91 

it 

99 


99 

ii 

99 

it 

99 

it 

99 

it 

99 


Numbers.* 


One, 

Ek, 

Man-chd, 

^'long. 

Two, 

Dii, 

Man-gnd, 

Gnd-long. 

Three, 

Tin, 

Man-thdm, 

Slim-long. 

Four, 

Chdr, 

Man-bre, 

Dia-long. 

Five, 

Panch, 

Man-bd, ‘ 

Nd-long. 

Six, 

,, Choi, 

Man-dd, 

Tii-long. 

Seven, 

Sat, 

Man-siui, 

N hit-long. 

Eight, .y 

Ath, 

91 

Ye-long. 

Nine, 

Nou, 

99 

Kiihd-long. 

Ten, 

•'Das, 

99 

Td-long. 

Eleven, ^ 

Egdro, 

99 

99 

_ The lUfaih prefix {Man.) and 

the Dhfmnl postfix (Long,) are soroetimes o 

Jtnu bothtar^liablo to variutionA, for which see Graimnar. 
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English. 

Twelve, 

Twenty, 

Twenty-one, 

Thirty, 

F(Jrty, 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 


Kocch. 


Bodo, 


Bdru, 

Bis, 

Ekois,^ 

Tis 

Chks, 

Faehas, 

S^t, 

Sohotor, 

Assi, 

"iNobbi, 


Dhimdl, 


E-long Bisha, 


Bishft-gnd, Uu6^<)^g bisha. 


Ninety, wobbi. 

One hundred. Sou, 

One thousand, H^ijdr, 

Ten thousand, Dashajdr, 

A Lack, Lakh, 


BishartMm, 

^ BisBa-bre, 

\ Fhanai-ch6, 


A crore. 

First, 

Second, 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth. 

Sixth, 

Seventh, 

Eighth, 

Ninth, 

Tenth, 


^ A place. 
Presence, 
Absence, 

A level, 

A slope. 
Acclivity, 
Declivity, 
The centre. 
The side. 
The comer. 
The top. 

The bottom, 
A nation o 
kingdom. 


A province or 1 «. 
Sdbah. J 


Sum-16ng bisha. 
^ »» 

\ Di£l-long bisha. 

, _ n 


Iroha-b^ » '' NH-ldng bisha. 


Kror, 



Pahilo, 


» 

Dds|:4, 


n 

Tisra, 


yy 

Chouth^ 

>1 • 

yy 

P&chin, 

>9 

yy 

Chatin, 


yy 

Sdtin, 

u 

yy 

Athin, 

%y 

yy 

N6hin, 

yy 

yy 

Dofihin, 


yy 

Ankh6, 


yy 

Nouns 

OF Place. 


Than, J%ah, 

Nupthi, 

Chdl. 

Hajari, 


»* 

Ghairh&jdri, 

%% 


S6bs6ir, 

J9 

t> 

H^kaki^a, 

Kh^nglap, 

Ch%dr. 

Chdrti, 

G&nd, 

Tdnka. . 

L&mtL 

Unkhat, 

Kh^kdk ’ 

Bich, 

Gdj<5|; 

Md^ata, 

Bdgdl. 

Ging; 

Cldnglhd. 

Kona, 

Mathi, 

Khrd; 

iSlring.^* 

H^iit, 

Ehibo, - 

^ Lettd. 


Raijo, 


Sdbah, 

>1 

II 
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English. 

A countey or 1 
Zillah, / 

A parish town-- 
ship or pagus, 

A guiJ4-hall, 
trader’s, j 
A town-hall, 
municipal > 
court, J 

A palace, 

A council- I 
chamber, J 
A temple or 1 
church, / 

A burial place, 

A burning place, 

A public office 1 
or court, / 
Court of justice. 
Ditto of reve-1 
nuc, J 

A jail, 

A village court, | 

A college, 

A school, 

A hospital, 

A library, 

A bank. 

An arsenal for 1 
making arms, / 
A magazine for 1 
storing arms, j 
A fort, ^ 

A cantonment, 

A camp, 

A warehouse, 1 
merchant’s, J 
A sliop, retailer’s, 
A factory or 1 
workshop, J 
A smithy, 

A tannery, 

A dye-house, 

A distillery, 

A brewery, 


0hcch. 


Bodo. 


Bhitndl. 


Zillah, 

» 

Bondor, 


Bonder, 


Bondor. 


Prodhaner-ka- j Mondolni-ka- 1 
cheri, | cheri, j 


R^jbdri, Rajbari, 

Raj sobha, „ 

Dm } 

f Gothoiphop« 1 
” \*-Bbngni niipthi, j 

siissii, ( 

f dongni nupthi, / 

Kach^ri, ^ Kacheri, 


S^san, 


Mondolko-Sa. 

Rajbari. 


Dirko sa. . 
Lipko-chol. 
Du-ko-chol. 
Kachcri. 


Kacheri, Kacheri, Kachcri. 

Adalaterl^adicri, „ „ 

Chakaler 1 

cheri, ^ J >» » 

Phdtok, Bondon sala, Kdts-d. 

Prodhdncr Kfi- f Mondolni Ka- 1 ,, , ,, 

cheri, 1 cheri, / Mondolko-sa. 


Gorh, 

Chouui, 

I, 

Kdthi, 

Ddkan, 


Klu')t, 

Sijihai thann. 


Dokiin, 


MuriVi sala, Khamdrninoo, 
Ch-dm-arcr thdn, „ 


Killa. 

Siphai jomka. 


Dokdn. 


Kamhar-ko-sa. 


Bhdtti khana, ^lindininoo, Siindi-ko-sa, 
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English. 

A farm house, 
A farm yard, 
A granary, 

A stack. 


Kocch, 


Bod^ 


$» 


II 


Khalydn, 

Khalydn, 


An Inn, Ddndi ghor, ^ 


A stable, 

A cow house, 

A dairy, 

A sheep cote, 

A pigstye, 

A dwelling house, 
A mach&n Jio 1 
watch crops, j 
A cottage, 

A hut, 

A city, 

A town, 

A village, 

A street, 

A square, 

A road, high, 

A road, bye, 

A footpath. 

An estate,the ubi, 
A farm, ditto, 

A garden. 

An orchard I 
Homestead, / 
Flower garden, 

/ Kitchen gar¬ 
den or cale- 
yard. 

Field, garden. 
Field, any. 
Arable field. 
Grass field, lea, 1 
or meadow, / 
Hay field. 

Fallow field. 
Ridge, 

Furrow, 

Hedge, 

Ditch, 


Ghdr^r ghor, 
Gdhali, 


II 


Bherir sala, 
Sfiarer kh6r, | 
Ghor, 

Kdda, 

m 

Khdprd, 

Khopra, 

Shohor, 

Shohor, 

Gaon, Bondor, 
Gall, 

Chouk, 

Pod, sorok. 


Kholto, 

Kholto, 

Mando, "1 

Noukhali, J 
Goraininod, 
Gwalninoo, 

II 

Burma gogra, 
Ydma ydgrong, 1 
Ydma gogra, j 
N6b, 

Nodcha, 

N(xi, 


PhSrfi, ” <5=’ 


II 


} 


Ddg6r, 

II 

II 

B^iche, 

B^iri, 

Phul bari, 
bdri, 

Khdt bdri, 
Khdt, 

Bhiimi bdri, 

Khouna, 

Rdvana, 

Ndtkbila^ 

Gobi, 

Ghds, 

Bddhd, 

Pori, Pdghdr, 


Lamd, 

Degor, 


II 


II 

II 


} 


Bari, 

Bibar bdri, 

Moikong-bdri, 

Hdbdri, 

Hi'i, 

Hii, 

Phutliar, 


Hdgrd, 




Chekhdr, 
Phoiri, khoui. 


* Hiigrii, the waste, jang'le no fallow. 


Dkimtil. 

II 

II 

Khanidr. 

Khanidr. 

Chourd si. 

Ghora ko sd. 
Gwdllisd. 

II 

E^chd ko sd. 
Payd ko sd. 
Sd. 

}i 

Sd. 

II 

II 

Derd. 

II 

Ddmd. 

Degor. 

II 

II 

II 

Bdri. 

Lhdp kosd. 

Sdr bdri. 

Ling bdri. 

i4,g. 

Ling, 

Pid ling. 

II 

Ldngdhd. 

II 

Chdti. 

Ani. 
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English. Kocch. Eodo. Ehitnal. 

Place. 


Separately, apart, Bdgol, Alog, 

Together, 1 

along with, j 

Log, dksdth. 

Towards, 

Ti, 

Up to, to, unto. 

Tako, 

As far, 

Jdithc, 

So far. 

Sdithd, 

Beyond, over. 

Pdr, 

In, at. 

Te, 

On this side. 

Ydpdr, 

On that side. 

Wdpdr, 

On both sides, 

Wdrpdr, | 

About, around. 

Agolbogol, 1 

All round. 

Chdro bhitti. 

On, upon. 

Pdr, 

1 

Here, j 

Hitti, < 

y poz. 

Hdtti, < 

There, j 

Where ? 

Kunti, ' 

Where,! j 
There, / 

Eithi, 

Seithi, 

f 

"Where ? 

Kiinthi, < 

Every where. 

Sokolthi, 

No where. 

Konothi ndhin. 

Hence, 

E ithc hatti. 

Thence, 

Jdithe hatti, 

i 

Whence ? 

Kdnthd hatti, ^ 
1 

Whence, 

9f 

Before, 

^S* 

Behind, 

Pdeh, 

Between, 

Bich, 

Above, 

Upar, 

Beneath, 

Tola, 

Near, 

Nikot, 

Far, 

Ddr, 

Within, 

Bhitiri, 

Without, 

Bdliiri, 


Gub<in, 

Logoche, 


Chim or Sira 


lira, I 


Jcdong, 

Sl4p, 

Bat, 

Sing, ha, ou, 
Imb6 jing, 

Kobe jing, 
Y^jungwojung, 1 
Mebiibebiijing, J 
Jing jing. 1 
Mebii b^bii,* j 
Charachara, 
Chou, 

Jung, 1 

Imboha, J 
Iloboha, 1 
Hujiing, J 
Mouhd, 1 
Bojong, J 

J^ri'mo, 

Byiino, 

Bojung, I 

Mouka, / 

Boiyaubo, 

Jirobo g^ya, 
Imboni phra, 
Uoboni phra, 
Bojong phra, 1 
Mouni phr^i, j 
J^jong, 
ShigSing.t 
Ydn6,t 
Gczdr, 

Cha, 

Sing, 

Khatai, 

Gajang, 

Singou or sing, | 
Bahirou, { 


Bhin&ng. 

E'dosing. 

So? 

Thikd. 

Thckapa. 

Jdso. 

Kosu. 

Pen. 

Td 

Yepdr. 

Wiipar. 

Chengsho bhdng- 
sho. 

Ora paring. 
Rhutd. 

Isho, ltd. 

LTsho, 

Hdsho. 

Hetd, 

Jctdn. 

Kutdu. 

Hdta. 

Ora pdring. 
Iletabi'i mantho. 
Ita song. 

U’ta song. 

Hota song, 

Jdt® sho. 

Ldng, Ldmpd. 
Nhd chopa. 
Mdjhata. 

Rhutd. 

Ldttd. 

Chdngso. 

Diird. 

Sdldng. 

Lipta, 

Bdhira. 

Sdtdng. 


* Mdbfi bdbii here and there, corruption of Imbdbu hob6bu, this side and that, 
t In place or time, as in English. So Dhimdl. 
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Engtisht Kocch, Eodot ^ EhiimU. 

Nouns of Quality, and Condition, &c. 

Health, 

Sickness, 

Knowledge, 

Ignorance, 

Fatigue, 

Rest, 

Occupation, 

Leisure, 

Liberty, 

Restraint, 

Society, 

Solitude, 

Crowd, ' 


Ar&n, 

Gakhrdngbla, 

Elkapabi. 

Bir&m, 

Jobrabld, 

Maclkapaka. 

Gydn, 

Gyan, 

Gy&n. 

Ogyan, 

Thakdi, 

Gyang gdya. 

Ogyan. 

Mdngbai, 

Maika. 

J iran. 

J irebai, J^Maishaka, 

Korom, 

99 

99 

Jiran, 

99 

99 

Chhiitti, 

Hdgar, 

Lappika ! 

K&id, 

llowal. 

Kaid. 

Dosdr, 

9 9 

99 


99 * 

99 

Bhir, 

99 

Diang join. 

Bal, 

Balo, 

Balo. 

Nibal, 

Balgeya, 

Balmantluika. 

Biiddhi, 

99 

99 

Kiibiiddhi, 

99 

99 

Sak, 

Hayd or Ilaa, 

Ddang. 

Nisak, 

Haiigai, 

Duang mantho. 

Lengra pan. 

Ldngran matno? 

99 

Kana pan. 

Kanan matno ? 

99 

Bahira pan, 

Bdnga slo ? 

99 

Giinga pan. 

Ph&gld slo ? 

99 

, Thotala pan. 

Tdtla slo ? 

99 

Dhon, 

Dhdn, 

Dhon. 

Nidhon, 

Dhon geya. 

Dhdn manthiika. 

Akal, 

Ankhul, 

Akal. 

Satti kill. 

Satti kill. 

Satti kill. 

Akal, 

Ankhal, 

Akiil. 


99 

99 

Ban, 

Ban, 

Gdda. 

Siikh, 

Sukh, 

Sdkh. 

Di'ikh, 

Dukh, 

f Machangan 1 

Dukh. 


\ matno ?* / 

99 


Shapman matno 1 

t 

99 

Sidhapaua, 

99 

99 

Torapana, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Illitnan matno, 

J Rcchdngan 1 

99 

99 

99 

( matno, J 

99 

Badaj, 

Gedctnan matno 

9 99 


w .T - i 

Powerlessness, 

Lameness, 

Blind^if^, 

Deafness, 

Dumbness, 

Stutter, Stamm 
Wealth, 

Poverty, 

Scarcity, 

Plenty, 

Famine, 

Drought, 

Inundation, 

Happiness, 

Pleasure, 

Misery, pain, 

Beauty, 

Ugliness, 

Straightness, 

Crookedness, 

JPullness, 

Emptiness, 

Heaviness, 

Lightness, 

Greatness, 

• Machang for mojang : So Dou for Tau and Oorai for Korui: Eupiiomc. 
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English, 

Koceh. 

Bodo, 

DhimM, 

Smallness, 

Chotd], 

Miiddyan matno 

i II 

Lcnstli) 

Lambai, 

Galldvan matno. 

II 

Shortness, 

Chutai, 

Giichiiman \ 
matno, i 

SI 

Depth, 

Gahir pana. 

II 

II 

Shallowness, 

II 

II 

II 

Width, 

Chouddi', 

Giidran matno. 

If 

Narrowness, 

II 

Gechdpan matno, ,, 

Height, 

Hcchdi, 

Gajdvan matno. 

II 

Lowness, 

Nichai, 

Gahayan matno. 


Around body. 

Gol, 

Tolot or Dolot, 

II 

A square. 

Choukdn, 

Kdna manbre. 

II 

A triangle. 

Trikon, 

Kdua manthdm. 

II 

An angle or 1 

Kond, 

Kdna manchc. 

# 

corner, j 




Area, 

Pardst, 

II 

II 

Circumference, 

Ber, 

II 

II 

Diameter, 

Bids, 

II 

II 

A half. 

Adhd, 

Khuu (chd-one), E’phala. 

A quarter. 

Pda. 1 

r Khousilingche, ] 
L (che-one), J 

^ E’pdd (e one) 

A third, 

Tihdj, -j 

f Phan tham, 1 
L Khou tham ? j 

^ »* 

A part, piece. 

Tnkrd, \ 

r Thdmd, 1 

[ Chdche, j 

^ Thdmd. 

The whole. 

Samiichd, \ 

f Bimainu, 1 

1 Boibo ? j 

^ Tdmdndug. 

Redness, 

Ldli, 

w « 

II 

II 

Whiteness, 

II 

II 

II 

Blackness, 

II 

II 

II 

Sound, 

Sobd, 

Shodop, 

Ilinka. 

Noise, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol. 

Silence, 

Nibhdva, 

Ddrshi, 

Chipakd. 

Echo, 

Ghdng, 

Chatta, 

Chatta. 

A cry, scream, 1 
human, j 

Shdr, Piikdr, 

Gapchi, 

Rhikai. 

A roar, bestial. 

Dak, 

Thdtmi, 

Dikhdr. 

A low, bovine. 

Ddddri, 

Doddya, 

Dddai. 

A bleat, sheep’s, 
A bark, dog’s. 

Bhelbhdli, 

Gapmo, 

Mcmai. 

Bhunk, 

Chungno, 

II 

A whistle, man’s 

, Sdskdri, 

Miishiit, 

Suskdri. 

A whistle, bird’s 

, Sitti, 

Gapmo, 

Khdrka. 

A hiss, snake’s. 

Si'isdri, 

Nerd, 

PhopaL 

Dhdi.% 

A mew, cat’s. 

Mdmdri, 

Gapmo, 

Savour or flavour, Sw6d, 

Gathou, 

Tail. 

Good savour, 

Acha swdd, 

Gathun, 

Elka T^ 
MdelkaUd. 

Bad savour. 

Biird swdd. 

Thouwd, 

Sweetness, 

Mithdf, 

Gadoi matno ? 

II 
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English. 

Sourness, 
Bitterness, 
Ripeness, • 

Rawness, 

Soundness, ‘ 
Rottenness, 
Odour, smell, 

Perfum^ 

Stink, 

Roughness, 

Smoothness, 

Hardness, 

Softness, 

Dryness, 

Wetness, 

Juicincssj^fruit, 

Sappiness 

greenness, 

wood. 


Koceh. 

Khdtapan, 

KhStapan, 


19 

99 

99 

Gandh, 

Acha gandh, 

Bdra gandh, 

Rdkh^i, 

Chikon^, 

Sakhti, 

99 

Sukh&pan, 

Bhijdpan, 

Rosilta, 

Gilapana, 
Nouns op 


Btfdo. 

Gakhoi matno ? 


DhimU. 


{ 


99 

99 

99 


91 

99 


Gam&nan matno ? ' 
f Gathangan 1 

\ matno I j 

Ghdm matno ? 

G6ch€d matno? 

Man^mo, Nhdmkd. 

Ma»4m<Ml>ada-1 ^ 
mo, J 

t Mandmo-kh^- 1 

\ cnara^ J 


99 

99 

99 

99 

19 

99 

99 


99 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


Motion—Things. 


Appearance, 

Disappearance, 

Ascent, 

Descent, 

Advance, 

Retrogression, 

Vibratioi^oscil- 

lation. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

Aga gaman, 
Pach^ hataii, 
llilat, 

K&mp, 


99 

99 

Gadong, 

Unkhat, 

99 

99 

^ Mouddng, 

Kichin, 

Nachin, 

Chip, 

Shungrop, 

99 

Ph^detin, 

Phdddin, 

Barsara, 

Khopjop, 

Kh46in, 

Jokhlop, 

Lagomano, 


Si,} 


Pressure h 
own weigl 
Depression, ac-1 
tive, J 

Compression, do. 
Relaxation, 1 

loosening, J 

Increase, self. 
Decrease, do. 
Addition, others, 
Subtractjfln, do. 
Expansiff self, 
Contraction, do. 
^Openi||[h other’s. 
Shuttle do. 
Conjunction, self. 


Dab, 

Daban, 

Chip, 

Dhilau, 

Barhti, 

Ghotti, 

Barh&wan, 

f hatt&van, 
hutan, 
Mdnjan, 
Khdlan, 
Bond koron, 
Sanjog, 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

/ Fhirka. 

\ U6k&. 

Rh^pk^. 

Rhdp p&kd. 

Chip. 

Dhil p&k4. 

Dhdmd. 

Shimhd. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Ldgal ndnka. 
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English. 

Rupture, burst-1 
ing, self, / 

Fracture, break-1 
ing others, j 

Uisjunction, do. 
Melting, self. 
Congealing, do. 
Melting, other’s, 
Congealing, do. 


.Approach, 

Retirement, 

Arrival, 

Departure, 

Entry, 

Exit,"^ 

Preservation, 
Destruction, 
Injury, spoiling, 
A journey, 

A stage or 1 
day’s journey, J 
Expedition, haste 
Delay, 

A walk, the act, 
A pace, stride, 

A run, race, 

A gallop,animal’s 
-A trot, do. 

A leap, jump, 

A hop, skip, 

A kick, 

A scratch, 

A bite, 

A sting, 

A l)low of hand, 
Ditto of stick, 

A cut, 

A thrust or push, 
A pull, 

A cast or throw, 
A pinch, 

A laugh, 

A smile, 

A weeping, 

A sneeze, 

A cough, 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Phut, 

Gauwo, 

Dhdikd. 

Tdrphdr, 

Cliepai, 

Bhdika. 

B'yog, 

Gdbiin slo. 

Lakka. 

Galan, 

Gilfin, 

Gale hi. 

Jamdn, 

Dakhdin, 

Jom hi. 

Galavan, 

Gill huin. 

Gald pdkd. 

Jamavan, 


Jdm pdkd. 

Nouns of 
N ikot an. 

Action—Persons. 
Khatiuu phbin. 

Jengsholc. 

Dur jan. 

Gajan thdugin. 

Dure hade. 

I’ohunch, 

Chobai, 

Dhi. 

Prasthan, 

IT nkhat. 

lladdkd. 

Bhitor an, 

Sing hap. 

Saleng wdng. 

Bahir jan. 

Bdhir thdng. 

Sdtdngdld. 

Kakya, 

Rdkhi, 

Bdncha pdkd. 

Nas, 

Nds, 

Nasht pdkd. 

Bigarau, 


99 

Jatra, 

d atru. 

Jdtrd. 

Moujil, 

Shan chdnilaina, 

£'-nhi-ko-ddn 

Tap, 

Deri, 

Gakhri ? 

Dhimpd. 

Dirong, 

Bilombh. 

yj 

Pau, kuduni, 

Agdn ? 

Titar. 

Dour, 

>s 

Khat, 

99 

Dhdp. 

>9 

Phan, 

99 

Bat, 

Tonka. 

Kiul, 

Bajalo, 

Hyiika. 

Lat, 

Joyii, 

Lat. 

Achuran, 

Khuro, 

Rhaika. 

Katan, 

Wat, 

Chiika. 

Bin, 

Jd, 

Chiika. 

Mar, 

Slid, 

Chour. 

Dang, 

Shd, 

Ddnghai. 

Katavan, 

Ildyii, 

Pdl. 

Dhakcl, 

Ndjcrct, 

Dhikaika. 

Kcnch, 

Biibii, 

Tdnika. 

Phenk, 

G dr hot. 

Jhdtdkd. 

Chirn, 

Khep, 

Chim. 

Ilongsi, 

Mini, 

Ldnkd. 

Miishki, 

Minislii, 

Atoisa lenka. 

Rowan, 

Gap, 

Khar. 

Chikan, 

lldchu. 

Ildclui. 

Khasi, 

G.iju, 

Shu. 


h 
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English. 

Kucch. 

Bodo. 

A gulp or swal-1 
low. J 

A belch. 

Dhok, 

Grotche, 

Dhekar, 

Molong, 

A fart. 

Pat, 

Kiphoi, 

A spitting, 

Thiik, 

■ Mdju, 

A chewing orl 

Chaboun. 

Chouin, 

mastication, J 

A talking. 

B61an, 

Rain, 

Talk, 

B61i, 

m, 

A kiss, 

Chdma, 

Khddum, 

Seeing, the fa- \ 
culty, J 

Hearing, ditto. 

Ddkhan, 

Nfiin, 

Sunan, 

Khbnain, 

Smelling, ditto. 

Sdngan, 

ManamcHdin, 

Tasting, ditto. 

Chatan, 

Chol^n, 

Touching, ditto. 
Pissing, the act. 

Chuiyan, 

Dangn&’in, 

Miitan, 

Hashuin, 

Shitting, ditto. 

H&gan, 

Kliiyin, 

Eating, ditto. 

Khdvan, 

Jain, 

Drinking, ditto. 

Piwan, 

L6ngin, 

Sleeping, 

Sutan, 

Mdduin, 

Waking, 

Jagan, 


Dreaming, 

Soponkoron, 

Sim^ng nuhi. 

A dream. 

Sopon, 

Sansphekan, 

Simung, 

Breathing, 

Ilangl&in, 

Breath, 

Sans, 

Il^ng, 

Sweating, 

Pasijan, 

Galdmin, 

Sweat, 

Fasina, 

Galanidoi, 

Palpitation, 

Kapan, 

Mouin, 

Coitus, Ira- 1 


Khuin, 

pregnation, . 

^ Choda-chodi, 

generating, J 

I 


Conception in | 
womb, J 

^ Gaiibh&ri hdn. 

^huphiilin. 

Digestion, 

Pach, 

Gilin, 

Indigestion, 

Apach, 

Gilya gain 


VhinidL 


Nil. 

' llito. 

Li. 

Thop. 

Rhd katang. 

Pop katang. 

Dop. 

Chiimd. 

Kliang katang. 

Hinkatang. 

Nhii katang. 

D(^e katang. 

Ver katang. 
Chicho katang. 
Lishi katang. 

Cha katang. 

Am katang. 

Jim katang. 

Chet katang. 
r Sopou kliang ka- 
L tang. 

Sopon. 

Sanslho katang. 

Bhim katang. 
Bhimka. 

Phir katang. 

Lii katang. 

f Ileniangdhain- 
I katang. 

Pdcli pa katang. 
f Poch mapa * ka- 
I tang. 


Nouns of Resemblanck, Affirmation, &c. and of General 


Import. 

Resemblance, Somdnta, „ „ 

Difference, Osomanta, „ „ 

Identity, E'kt^i, „ „ 

Otherness, „ >, » 

Doubt, San dchi, „ „ 

Certainty, Nichoita, „ » 

Assent, K&bul, „ » 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Dissent, 

Affirmation, 

Denial, 

Offer, tender. 

Acceptance, 

Rejection, 

Aid, help, 
Hindrance, 
Advice, counsel. 
Difficulty, 
Easiness, 
Expedient,con-1 
trivance. j 
Fitness, 
Unfitness, 
Danger, risk, 
Escjipe, safety. 
Protection, re-1 

fuge. i 

Abandonment, 1 
desertion, j 
(Change, muta-1 
tion, / 

Immutableness, 
Luck, hap, for-1 
tunc, J 

Good luck. 

Bad luck. 
Accident, con-1 
tiugency, J 
Meeting, the act. 

Parting, ditto. 

Necessity, fate. 
Free will. 
Necessity, 1 
compulsion, J 
Choice, option. 
Residue, what 1 
left, / 

Model, pattern. 
Method, mode. 
Original, 

Copy, 

Share, lot. 

Prop, support. 

Instrument, 

Process, 


Koceh. 

Na]|;abul, 

Sohi, 

Inkar, 

Charavan, 

Kabdl, 

Nakabul, 

Modot, 

Ilorj, 

Praruus, 

Kathinta, 

Sohojta, 


Bodn. 

If 

Ongo, 
Ongd, 
Jachiyu ? 
Rdyo, 

Rdyd, 

Chdmpli^, 

II 

Sanjalaiyii, 

Gabriip, 

Althui, 


TihimM. 

II 

Jenghi. 

Mdjenghi. 

K6rhiL 

lihdka. 

Mdrhiika. 

Moidhop. 

Biiddhipaka. 


II 

II 


Jugti, 

Jiigthi, 

Jiigthi. 

11 

II 

II 

Sornaiyo, 

Somaiya, 

Gabrap, 

Gdwacho, 

Sobaika. 

Ma sobaika, 
Lachi. 

Banchi. 

Saran, 

Kirphat. 

Soron. 

Tyag, 

Nagfir, 

Tyag. 

Bodol, 

Slai, 

Shobkii, 

Abodol, 

Da slai. 

Ma shuoka. 

Bhag, 

Bhag, 

Bhag. 

Su bhug, 

Kii bhag, 

Gam bhag, 
Ilammabhdg, 

Elka Bhag. 
Ma pika Bha| 

Daiv', Gati, 

II 

II 

Milan, 

Jiida javan, 

Daiv', 

Siichctan, 

Lagomano. 
f Gubiin gubunl 
\ thang, J 

Daiv', 

Gouini khusi. 

II 

^ . ** 
Daivd. 

Tai ko khiisi. 

Jariirat, 

If 

II 

Khusi, 

Khiisi, 

Khiisi. 

Baki, 

Adra, 

Adni. 

Noksha, 

Doul, 

A sal, 

Nakal, 

Bakra, 

Powa, 

llathiar, 

II 

11 

II 

Bhag, 

Thongthang, 

Gagujii, 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Bantha. 

Powa. 

Ghon gbi. 

II 

If 

II 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Product, 

Order, 

"Disorder, 

Benefit, 

Injury, 

Loss, 

Search, 

Discorery, 


Kocch. 

Riti, 

Anrit'i, 

Hit korom, 
Diislit korom, 
H&rail, 

Khdj. 

Pdwan, 


Question, 

Answer, 

Promise, 

Breach of pro-1 
mise, / 


Joke, 

Knot, 

Cleft, crack. 

Hole, 

Quake, 




Pair, sorted, 
Pee, douceur 
Atom, 


A stain, Hagh, 

A label, • 

Errand of husi- 
ness, j 

Message, sim-1 

pie, i 

News, intelh- I 
gence, J 

Essence, Miinja, 

J^quilibrium, 

Bias, 

Excess, Jyadati, 

Deficiency, Ghotti, 

Sufficiency, Bos, 


Bodo. 

• 

Japdong, 

Chilai bilai, 
Khaichca bhal, 
Khaichen mando, 
(iramaiya, 

Nnigro, 

Maibni, 


Khopor, 
Man] a. 


Dhiiiuil. 


Jaiba elka. 
Jaiba ma elka. 
Mkanbe. 
BlUNi. 

Ncnka. 


Labh, 

Bisba, 


Hani, 

Loksan, 

M 

Sawal, 

99 

1» 

Jawab, 

if 

99 

Karal, 

Kbaral, 

Kai’dl, 

1 f 

tl 

Kani. 

llobba, 

99 

Thatta, 

Sikrai, 

Rouelii. 

Gantlii, 

Gantlii, 

Guiitiii. 

Cliir, 

Gouwo, 

Dbdika. 

Gadha, 

Hakor, 

>1 

Kamp, 

Moil, 

Pbirkn. 

Bhiii kiimp. 

11a niouwo. 

BliamVi pbirka 

Goja, 

Gopbat, 


Dliar, 

Dhiir, 

Dbar. 

PItbi, 

Geda, 

(liiiidi. 

Jdra, 

Jdra, 

Jdra. 

Jora, 

Jdra, 

Jdra. 

Ilium, 

flam,, 

y y 

flam. 

97 

Ferist, 

i 1 

>> 

Chin, 

Chin, 

('bin. 

D%b, 

Dagb, 

Dugli. 


Khopor. 



VOCABULARY. 


Englith. , . 


Kocch. 


Both. 


DhimdI. 


AD%ryu y OF Affirmation, Quantity, Modi:, &c^ 

CoNJUNCrtejiHB 

aps, Kun kale, ^ Nilghe. 

ninly, Kliuli, Nichoi, Ongthargo, Nicliui. 

lien, Ongo, H6. 


Perhaps, Kun kale, | 

Certainly, Khali, Nichoi, 

lien, 

No,'^ ’ Nanin, 

Gtt^|ul [irivitire, „ 

Wherefore I fJeJ tane. 
Therefore, J correuS6i time. 


Why? 

Much, 

Many, 

Little, 

Few, 

Less, 

More, 

Euuugli, 

More"l‘'‘Bn« of 
/ ^coiiipari- 
Most, J son. 


Ki tun4, 

Bhelela, 

Bhelela, 

Gutik, 

Giitik, 

Kunek, 

Arar, IMiai, 

Bus, 


r r Tate, 

I SahiittS 


As much, Joto, 

So much, Toto, 

How much ? , Koto, 

Uow many ? Kiti, 

Too much, Phai f 

Too little, Olop, 

Very much, \ .. . 
must, j ’ 

Thau, „ 

As, ^emou, 

So, Temon, 

Thus, poz, Wei) mou, 

How? Kemou, 

Like, ii. man-1 

uer of, J ’ 

Unlike, other-1 xt. ■ 11 
’ V ^aiokho, 

wise, J •' 

Verily, iudeeil, 'fliik link 

Only, merely, KIiuIlI^v 

As long, Juto khiii 

So long, 

Until, ,, 


Sfemon, 

Temon, 

Wei) mon, 

Kemon, 

I ilokho, 


Thik link, 
KhulLl^val, 
Juto khiin. 


Ongfi, 

Geya, 

Da, 

Da khlam, 


Mano, 

Gubang, 

Gobting, 

Kitisi or Tisi, 
Kitisi, 

Kitisi, 

Aro, 

Thubai, 

Binbo-shin, 

Boiuobo-shin, 


,Te chibang, 

U' chibang, 
Bechi chibang. 


I Naghe. 

^ Nichbi. 

lU. 

Ahe. 

Maiithu. 

\ Ma. 

J Ma pa. 

J6i puli. 

Sei pali. 

Ilai pali. 
E'shuto. 

E'shiito. 

Atoisa. 

Aloisa. 

Atoisa. 

Aro. 

Jehe. 

O'konhailbng. 

Sogirningko-nha- 

dong. 

Je jokho. 

Udong jokho. 
lie jokho. 


Becheba, Piche, „ 

Gabang ? Sopa. 

Kitisi? 

f Boinobo-gab- Sokap6 Soki 

\ nng shin, j Saiko sopa. 
/ Shin or Shi,! xti..-: ntu... 


also No, » 
Jilin, 

U'rin, 
Worin, 
Ui.sha, lili, 
Bie, 

P.isa, 

Da piisii, 

Biillb, 

Jeche bon, 
Woche 1 ) 011 , 


Nha or Nhadong. 

J^dong. 

Kodoiig. 

U'dong, 

Usang. 

Hesa. 

Bhaika. 

Mil Bhaika. 


Jejukho bilumbh. 
Sejokho biloinbh- 
Kola. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Eagiish. 

Because, 

If, 

Then, 

But, 

And, 

Also, 

Again, 

Or, 

Both, 

Either, 

Neither, 


Kocch. 

J^khun, 

NTek*h6n, 

Kintu, 

E'vong, O. 

Aro, 

Buri, 

Ki, _ _ 

Dono, 

Kahung, 


Bodo. 


Bhimat. 


Kouiiiig. 


Jela, 

Kola, „ 

Kintu, Kintu na. 

Bi, Re ?B6 ? E'd6ng? 
Aro, Aro. 


Phin, 

San-gne,* 1 Nh^mi^ 

Man-gn^, j Nh#long^ 

„ Hdshung. -- 

Bibo nanga ? llashiing mantho. 


Nh6 chota. 


Neither, _^hongna, 

Or not, other-1 
Wise, j 

Hush! Jhit mar, 

Lo! Dekhck, 

Hurrah! Dhanyo dhanyo, 

Alas, llai hai. 

With, cum, Hosor, sathe, 
Without, sine. Bine, 

By, instrument,'? Diyii, 

Except, unless, „ 

Moreover, lie-1 ^ 
sides, J 


Ddte, 


Mate. 


Shrithd, Bhika pa. 

Nai hot or Nai, Khaiig. 
Khanomathai, „ 

Habap, llai hai. 

Logo, Dosa. 


J6ng, 


Sho, Dong. 


-O ' 

Violently, 

Gentlv, 


Aro, \ 

Aro, 

Ar. 

Tahun, 

Toblabo, 

99 

Ba mojim, 


99 

Atiit, 

Khatio, Ilache, 

TlKirangi. 

Tamam, 

Boinobo ? 

Duughe. 

Kiiccli kucch. 

Kliaiche, 

99 

Acha koria, 

91 

99 

Hondo koria, 

99 

99 

Balibal, 

Balohanan^, 

.Tormajor. 

Dlnre dhire, 

Lashi lashi. 

99 

Pronouns, 

Personal. 



I, 

Miii, 

Ang, 

Kii. 

Thou, 

Ti'ji, 

Nang, 

Na. 

He, she, it, that, 

Oni, 

Bi, 

Wa. 

We, 

Ilami, 

Jong (chAr), 

Ky61. 

Ye, 

Tiimi, 

Nang chur. 

Ny^l. 

They, 

irni. 

Bi chur. 

Ubal. 


Possessive 

Pronouns. 


Mine, 

M6r, 

Angni, 

Kang. 

Thine, f 

Tor. 

Nangni, 

Nang. 

His, her’s, its. 

Or, 

Bini, 

0 ko, wang. 

Oiir’s, 

Hamaro, 

Jongni, 

King. 


* San^ne, 2 people, I\langn6, 2 aiiimnlsj. 



VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

Your’s, 

Their’s, 


Kocch. 

Tuiuaro, 

IT nnar. 


Bodo. 

Nangshi'irni, 

Bichi'irni, 


Dhimdl. 


Ning. 

irbalko. 


Relative Demonstrative Pronouns, &c. 


Self, 

A'p, 

Own, 

Apner, 

This, 

Yfihi, 

That, 

V6hi, 

Who, rel. 

Je, 

Who, correl. 

S6i, 

Who? 

Kai. 

What, thatwhich. 

>1 

What? 

Ki, 

Any, 

Kaho, kono. 

All. 

Sob, 

A A 

Anybody, \ 

Kahii 

Somebody, J 

XlLCUlLf| 

Nobody, 

K&ho nahin. 

Any thing, 1 

Kiiprh 

Some thing, j 


Whoever, 

Jchi, 

Like, 

Sa, Mon, 

Like this, such. 

I/mon, 

Like that, such. 

Wemdn, 

Like what ? 

Kemdn, 

Other, another. 

Art), 


{ 


Goui ? 
Gouiiii, 
Bithani, 
Imbo, 

Hobo, 

J6, 

Bi? (He, it,) 
Chiir, 


Tai. 

j Taiko. 

Iti or Idong. 
I/ti or U'dong. 
Jeti or Jcdoiig. 
S^ti or Kodong. 
H^ti or Hasliii. 


Ma, 

Mungbo ?* 
Boino, 

Chiir, 


Hai. 

Kaibo. 

I Saiko? 

\ Sogiming. 

ILishii. 


Chur dnga, 
Chur geya, 
Jishla^ /u 
Mongbo, 
Jai, 

Pus4, 

Ri piisa, 
U'ri piisa, 
Bre piisii, 
Giibiin, 


} Ma hashii. 
H4shumanthuka. 

I Ilaidong. 

J^dong kedong. 
Bhaika? 

Tsaka. 

U'sdka. 

Hesaka. 

Bhinang. 


Adjectives. 


Good, 

Bad, 

Virtuous, moral. 

Vicious, immoral. 

Religious, 

Irreligious, 

Penitent, 

Impenitent, 

Modest, 

Impudent, 

Hopeful, 

Hopeless, 

Joyful, happy. 
Sorrowful, im-1 
happy, / 


Bhalo, 

Mondo, 

Piini, Dhormi, 
Pfipi, 

Dhormi, 

Adhormi, 

Gham, 

Hamma, 

Gham, 

Hcimma, 

ff 

9$ 

Elka. 

Ma clka. 

Dharmi. 

Papi. 

99 

99 

99 

Niloj, 

Bhordsi, 

Nirdsi, 

»f 

Laji ganang, 
Laji yongd, 
Bursa ganang, 

Bursa geya. 

99 

Laji hika. 

Laj manthiika. 
Bhdr^ hika. 
f Bhorsa mdnthii* 
[ ka. 

Horkit, 

Khiis, 

Khiis. 

U'das, 

Khiis geya. 

Khiis miulhiika. 

* JMunifbo, to tilings only. 
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vocabuIary. 


Engltik. 

Kocck. 

Bodo. 

IVimaf. 

Cunning, 

Phaktia, 

Phakta, 

Phakta. 

Candid, 

Sidha, 

Sddha, 

Siklha. 

Malicious, 

Ghiu^a, 

Miigwino, 

* Clnkaka. 

Benevolent, 

Doyasil, * 

Wanj&no, 

99 

Envious, 

Ilinsok, 

jMogon chauai. 

lli'ika. 

Content, 

San tiishtit, 


lliska manthiika. 

Proud, vain, 

Diphongi, 

Diinai, 

Dim pluilia. 

Humble, 

Gan'b, 

Thdiig jaiig, 

Sdjha. 

Industrious, 

I^lahinuti, 

Moil chiino, 

Kisri p4ka. 

Idle, 

Albin, 

Alsia, 

Alsia. 

True, 

Saccha, 

Bobra, 

Bobra. 

False, 

Jhiita, 

Khulai, 

Lappa. 

Impatient, "1 

Passionate, > 

Radii, 

» ' 

99 

hasty, J 

Placid, quiet, 1 

Dhir. 

1« 

99 

patient, J 

Merciful, 

Doyasd, 

Wan gonang, 

99 

Cruel, 

Dusht, 

Wan geya, 

99 

Brave, 

Sahosi, 

Gironga, 

Mtala cluika. 

Cowardly, 

Ddriik, 

Gikho, 

llatdsia. 

Constant, steady, Sthir, 

Ghoidaria, 

Gongouda. 

Inconstant, 1 

Capricious, J 

- Asthir, 

Kholai, 

Shat montina. 

Wasteful, pro-) 
fuse, j 

^ Dluilia, 

Phutiia, 

Khoi nasia. 

Niggardly, 

Kirpini, 

Kostia, khak', 

Koshdi. 

Kind, gentle. 

Siisil, 

Gliam, 

Dliilaka. 

Unkind, harsh. 

Kiisil, 

Ilaiiiina, 

Chiikka. 

Good natured. 

Siisil, 

(Tiiroi, gham. 

vyika. 
f Mti elka. 

\ Dondiia. 

Ill natured. 

Kiisil, 

11 amnia, 

Polite, well bred, Sishtachari, 

»» 

f9 

Rude, ill bred. 

Khada, 


99 

Obedient, 

Maiiii, 

Giin gaming. 


Disobedient, 

(J maini, 

Giiu geya. 

9> 

Grateful, 

s» 


99 

Ungrateful, 

>) 


99 

Mad, 

Piigla, 

Phagla, 

Pliagla. 

Idiotic, 

Pagla, 

Phagla, 

Phagla. 

, Licit, morally. 

Kortobya, 

>> 

99 

Illicit, dittib. 

Okortobya, 

99 

99 

Legal, 


99 

99 

Illegal, 

>> 

99 

tY 

Physical or 

1 Bhoulika. 

99 

99 

material, j 

^nroaterial, 

precise. 

Aitmika, 

99 

>> 

Thik thik, 

99 




VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

Vague, 

Hungry, 

Thirsty, 

Naked, 

Clothed, 

Libidinous, 

Gluttonous, 

Drunken, 

Foul-mouthed, 1 

Abusive, j 

Alive, 

Dead, 

Sick, 

Healthy, 

Asleep, 

Awake, 

Mature, 

Young, 

Old, 

Strong, 

Weak, 

Free, 

Confined, 

Handsome, 

Short, r human 
Tall, \ beings, 

Fat, 

Thin, 

Tired, weary. 
Fresh, 

Lame, 

Blind, 

Deaf, 

Dumb, 

Alone, 

Companioned, 

Learned, 

Ignorant, 

Wise, 

Foolish, 

Poor, 

Rich, 

Noisy, talkative. 
Silent, 


Koceh, JBodo. 


Bhiikil, 

•Pidsi, 

Ndngta, 

II 

Kdmi, 

P6tn, 

Sharkbi, 

Miikhchdr, 

Jiwat, 

Mor^i, 

K^hila, 

Nindail,” 

Jdgil, 

Si&nti, 

Chdngdr, 

Biidha, 

Bali, 

Xibali, 


Ydkidong, 

Do'i k&ngdong, 

Hi g6y6. 

Hi gandong, 
Chtlltia, 

Jachogrd, 

Mfithdl, 

Khiiga shapma, 

Gothdng, 

Gotho'i, 

Haiya, Jdbra, 
Gakhrdng, 

Mudii Idngdong, 
Sidi mondong, 
Jholau, 

Gothoni, Galaini, 

Brai, { 

Balo grS, 

Balo g6ya, 

II 


Songot, 

Bniya, 

Bangra, 

Tengha, 


MdjAug, 

Shapma, 

Gahai, 

Gajou, 


Mdta, 

Gdphdng, 

Sdkna, 

Gaham, 

Thakit, 

Mdng ch«x). 

Athakit, 

Mengyd gai, 

Lengrn, 

Khdra, 

Kdna, 

Kdna, 

Bahira, 

Bdnga, 

Gdnga, 

Rdin onga. 

Ekala, 

Hdshing, 

Dosordr, 

Lagold, 

Gydni, 

Gydn ganang. 

Ogydni, 

Gydn gdya. 

Gydni, 

Sydn, 

Ogydni, 

Gydn gdyd. 

Nidhoni, 

f Hottiia, Thaka 


1 geya. 

Dhoni, 

Dhon ganang. 

Gdngcdia, 

Phidua, 

Obola, 

Rdyd, Thdndd, 

M 



{ 




Dhimdi. 

Mhiti^a. 

Chi&m lihika. 

vsmvKm* 

Dh&ba gdki^ i 
Kokhdi'hika. 
Shdpa ch&ka. 
Yd dmkd. 

Naika. 

Singlhoka. 

Sikd. 

Maddnka. 

Ddnka. 

Ninda Idkha. 

Chdtdnka. 

Whdntika. 

Chan hika. 

Wardng. 

Bcrdng. 

Bal hika. 

Bal maiithdka. 


Elka? 

Md elka. 

Bangra. 

Dhangd. 

Dhdmka. 

Chopka. 

Mhoika. 

Mdika. 

Md mdika. 
Kdhra. 

Kdna. 

Bahira. 

Gunga. 

Ekaldng. 

Dosorhi. 

Gydn hika. 

Gyan mdnthdka. 
Gydn hika. 

Gydn mdnthdka. 

Dhon mdnthdka. 

Dhon hika. 
Phidua. 

Chika pdka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimtil. 

Dirty, 

Maila, 

Gini, - 

f Mirhi. 

Mdchikan. 

Clean, 

Safa, 

Giiphdr, 

‘Chikan. 

Married, 

Bih^ta, 

Noha jdbai. 

Mougia. 

Singte, { 

Akum&ri, 

Akwdri, 

r Jholnu (mas.) 

\ Sikala (fcem.) 

j- Dh6ud. 

Highborn, 

Kdlin, 

99 

II 

Lowborn, 

Akdlin, 

99 

II 

Dependent, 

Porbos, 

Malaini, 

Bodds. 

Independant, 

Aponbos, 

Gouini khusi, 

Tdidcs. 

Taxed, 

Mdlguzdri, 

Girini, 

Girini. 

y Exempt, 

Mdfifi, 

Mdafi, 

Mddfi. 

Designed, 


99 

i> 

Accidental, 


9 * 

• 1 

Old, 

Purdna, 

Gozdm, 

99 

New, ^ 

Ndya, 

Goddm, 

II 

* Present*,' 

Hdjir, 

1 9 

If 

Absent, 

Ghair Hdjir, 

l> 

If 

Ready, 

Tiydr, 

99 

If 

Unready, 


99 

II 

Scarce, rare, Thora, 

Common, Vulgar; Bohiit, 

99 

If 

If 

»f 

Public, 

9> 

f 1 

>1 

Private, 

tt 

f 1 

II 

Prosperous, 

» 

>1 

99 

Unprosperous, 

1) 

II 

II 

Saleable, 


II 

II 

Purcbaseable, 


>1 

If 

Valuable, 

Kiniati, 

■ I 

f f 

Worthless, 

Moud, 

II 

II 

Habitual, usual. 

n 

II 

II 

Unusual, strange. 


99 

>1 

Similar, 

Soman, 

99 

It 

Dissimilar, 

Asoman, 

Giibiin, 

Bhindng. 

Same, 

E'khi, 

99 

99 

Different, 

Jdda, 

Glib nil, 

Bhindng. 

Doubtful, 

Sanddhi, 

«l 

99 

Certain, 

Nichoi, 

II 

If 

Deserted, 

Chon, 

II 

Didug mdntluikr 

Frequented, 

fiosot bdri. 

11 

Diang yonka. 

Easy, 

Sohoj, 

Altiia, 

If 

Difficult, 

Kosor, 

Gobrdp, 

Kardkard, 

Changeful, 

Asthir, 

Kholai, 

Lapha. 

Changeless, 

Sthir, 

Bobrai, 

Bobrai. 

Lucky, 

Stibhdgya, 

If 

II 

Unlucky, 

Obhdgya, 

II 

II 

Original, 

Asali, 

99 

II 

Copied, 

Nokoli, 

II 

II 
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English. Kocch. 

Methodical, Doul s^, 

Immethodical, Andoul se, 

Fit, suitable, Laik, 

Unfit, Na laik, 

Orderly, Sdri, 

Disorderly, 0&4ri, 

Profitable, Phalit, 

Unprofitable, Ophalit, 

Possessed/tenens, „ 

Dispossessed, 1 
ousted, / ” 

Ornamented, Rongil, 

Plain, Sadha, 

Useful, Phalil, 

Useless, Ophalit, 

Qnick moving. \ 


buck moving, 1 
active, / 

Slow moving, 1 
inert, / 


Gor chill ak, 


>1 

>9 


Cheap, 

Sosta, 

Gheer, 

Dear, 

Mhdnga, 

Mongo, 

Pure, 

Pabitor, 

1) 

Impure, 

Opobitor, 


Wholesome, 

Pochya, 

Gilinai, 

Unwholesome, 

Ndpochya, 

Giliyd, 

Edible, 

Khabar, 

Jnnaiui, 

Inedible, 

Nakhdbar, 

Jdydni, 

Manufactured, ^ 
wrought, J 

|. Baiiail, 

Daanai, 

Raw goods. 


«» 

Sharp-edged. 

Chdkha, 

Gobbo, 

Blunt, 

Bhotora, 

Bowa, 

Grinded, 

Gura, 

Oando'i, 

Woven, 

Bandil, 

Shunai, 

Spun, 

Platted, 

n 

Khunddng, 


Hdpnai, 

Spacious, wide, 1 
ample, j 

Contracted, 

^ Posdr, 

Giiwdr, 

Ato, 

Gdtchdp, 

Moving, 

Cholnir, 

Thabaiyo, 

Motionless, 

Sthavar, 

Thabaiya, 

Figtired, 

R^>it, 

.\{rupit, 

Rupganang, 

Figureless, 

Riip geya, 

Luminous, 

Ujjdla, 

Shrangni, 

Dark, obscure. 

Andhkar, 

Kdmshini, 

Opake, 


Nnya, 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 

Doul ganaug, Doul -aka. 

Doul geya, Doul manthi'ika. 

Shomaiyo, Sha baika. 

Shomaiy^, M&sha baika. 

„ Sarika. 

ChilaiJjilai, M&s&rika, 

irdap,^, 

U'daiy&, 

Akhai ou, 

Akhai ou geya, „ 

Rong gonag, Ronghika. 

Rong gdya, Rong m&nthdka. 

Hamsin, „ 

llammasin, „ 

(irakhrai mouin, Dhiinka:Chukka. 

. f Ma dhimka. 
G«neo mourn. | 

Lanka. 

Jdnka. 

Chikdnka. 

Mirhi. 

Pdeh paka. 

Poch md pdka. 
('haka. 

Ma chdka. 


fi 


o 


Chiika. 

Ma chuka. 
miika. 

Joka. 

Pd'ika. ^ 
Dhai dhaik. 
Ato. 

Cholon hika. 

/ Cholon mdn- 


} 


R{^ mdnthvlka. 
Phor phora. 
f Chipka. 

1 Kitikitika. 

Md Ddbka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


^oech. 

Pellucid,^ 

Ringing , Jolot, 

Extinct, Nibhal, 

The present time, Bartam&n, 
The past, Bhdta, 

The future, Bhavish, 

Right, Dohjfc#, W 

Left, Bain, 

Central. Madhyika, 

Lateral, 

North, Utta^ 

South, Dakshin, 

East, Pi'jrab, 

West, Poschim, 

Passible, acces-1 po,iit 

sible, ^ / 

Imptfcsible, 1 ^poait. 

Inaccessible, . J 
Cultivated, J 6t&ha, 

Uncultivated, Uiijotfi,ha, 
Fruitful, rich. Osar, 

Barren, poor, 

Sandy, Bahia, 

Clayey, Chik tMli, 

Calcarious, Chiinaini, 

Saline, Niinia, 

Muddy, 

Dusty, Dhul&ha, 

Braiwhyvater, Nunia, 

Fre^, Mitha, 

Flowing, Bohonti, 

stai, Dh.. 

Deep, Mdni, 

Shallow, Alpho, 

Windykweather, Batdsia, 
Stormy, Andhia, 

Fine, fair, Accha, 

Cold, Thanda, 

Hot, Gorora, 

Cloudy, M6gh€r, 

Sunshiny, » Gh&m6r, 
Rainy, wet, » Pfim^r, 
Dry, fair, B^sh, 

Moist, full ofl.Bhija, 
vapour, / 

Moist, sappy, 1 Qjia, 
green, J 


Bodo. Dhimaf. 

Nuy6, D^ka. 

Jong jong, Tlika. 

Komot bai, Sh6ka. 

Jaddong, I'dong Bela. 

Japbai, Jdhi. 

>» »» 
Nagdd, or Agda, Dam. 
Nakchi, Lddd. 

Gdjdr, Mdnjhika. 

Jingni, Alika. 

Cha, Ddhdn. 

Khld. Mdhdn. 

Sanja, Niinhdn. 

Shanap^ Dinhdn.* 

P&t Idiigd, 1* 

Pat hayd, » 

IIli moud, Leng hika. 

Hdgrdni, Dinchaka. 

Gham, Elka, 

Hamma, Maelka. 

Balani Hu, » 

Chik thali, Tyuka. 

,1 »• 

>y »■ 

Habddni, Kddeoka. 

Ilddrini, »» 

Shapma, Maelka. 

Gham. 1 ijika. 

Maiang, J 

Bdyd, Phaika. 

Bihi, Dongo, Maphaika. 

Gatho, Bhile. 

Thoud, Komka. 




if 

if 


Maiang, Gham, Elka. 
Gushd, Tirkd. 

Gdddm, Sddkd. 

Ndkhdni, 

Sydn ddngui, 

Nokhahdyd gaSi, 

G'lchi, Jhakka 

Gothdng, Sinka. 


» 

if 

if 
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8.') 


Eiiglish. 
Juicy, 

Juiceless, dry, 
WoodedaH 

Nilkecl,?W‘”->- 

open, j J 
Coloured, 
Colourless, 

Red, 

White, 

Blue, 

Green, 

Black, 

Yellow, 

Sour, 

Sweet, 

Bitter, 

Ripe, 

Raw, ^ 

Rotten, 

Sound, 

Slinking, 

Well-odour’d, 

Rough, 

Smooth, 

Hard, 

Soft, 

Straight, 

Crooked, 

Full, 

Empty; 

Solid, 

Hollow, 

Heavy, 

Light, 

Great, 

Small, 

w 

Short, 

Wide, m 

Narrow, 

High, 

Low, 


Koech. 


Rasail, 

Sdkhi, 

'Bhija, 

Siikhd, 

Jongoli, 

O'sdr, 

Rongll, 

Sad^, 

Ldl, 

Dhoula, 

Nil, 

Ilara, 

Knla, 

Pila, 

Titd, 

Mitha, 

Kaduva, 

Pakka, 

Kachha, 

Kancha, 

Sara, 

Tfija, 

Kugandhi, 

Si'igandhi, 

Korkoria, 

Chikna, 

Kada, 

Norom, 

Sidha, 

B^ka, 

Bhorti, 

Khdli, 


Bhari, 

Holka, 

Bado, 

Choto, 

Lamba, 

Choto, 

Chowra, Osdr, 
Tang, Ato, 
Occhd, 

Nichd, 


Bodo. 

Bide gonang, 
Bidd gdya, 
Gichi, 

Gran, 

llagra gonang, 

Dhai dhai;^7w. 

Hpng gondng, 
g6yd, 
Gatchd, 

Gdphdt, 

Gotchdm, 

Khdngshiir, 

Gotchom, 

Gdmmo, 

Gakhdi, 

Gaddi, 

Gakha, 

Gamroang, 

Gathdng, 

Geched, 

Gham, 

Khech ara, 
Madamma, 
Gdbra, 

Chil chil, 

Gdrra, 

Giirdi, 

Gotthong, 1 

Thong jong, J 
Khdnkra, 
Tongo, Biinja, 
Mdngbo gdya, 1 
Gdyd, J 


Gillit or Illit. 

Recheug, 

Gddet, 

Miiddi, 

Gallon, 

Giichniu, 

Giidr, 

Gechej), 

Gajou, 

Gahai, 


Dkimdl. 

Ros jdnka. 

Ros mdnthuka. 
Jhakka. 

Sinka. 

Dinchahika, 

Dhai dhaika. 

Ika ddka. 
Jdika. 

Jika. 

Jdika. 

Daiika. 

Nelpd. 

Dddka. 

Youka. 

Ddkha. 

Tdaka. 

Khdka. 

Minka. 

Sinka. 

Aika. 

Md aika. 

Ma yokka. 
Yokka. 

Khdr souka. 
Chikan. 
Korkorka. 
Norom.* 

Ghdnka. 

Ke6ka. 

Bhdlpd. 

Mdnthiika. 

>> 

Lhika. 

Hdmka. 

Dhdmka. 

Mhoika. 

Rhinka. 

Pdtdka. 

Pachdrka. 

Chipka. 

Dhdngaka. 

Bdng^. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

DhimdL 

Round, 

Gdl, 

Toldtni, 

Gutaka. 

Square, 

Chou konia. 

Kona manbreni, 

Did thdnika. 

Angular, 

Konia, 

Kona mancheni. 

E'long thimika. 

Broken, 

Tutfi, 

Gdjd, 

Bhoika. 

Intire, 

Samdeha, 

Bimaine, ^ 

Gdthakf. 

Ma bhMka. 

Porous, 

99 

>1 

99 

Imporous, 

9i 

99 

« 

l> 

Open, 

Klu'da, „ 

Khdwo, 

Heka. 

Shut, 

Bond, 

Jdkhlopmo, 

Gibka. 

Spread, 

Asar, 

Bodong, 

Posdrka. 

Folded, 

Goto, 

lliittiindong, 

Jom paka. 

Expanded, I 




blown, a flow- > 

Phula^ 

Barshara, 

Barkd. 

er, J 

Closed, shut, do. 

»> 

Khdkj<)p, 

Chdpka, 

✓. Tight, 

Tantiin, 

Tanatan, 

Tantdn. 

Slack, 

Dhila, 

Giirriin, 

II 

Loose, unsteady, Larbaria, 

Tiudo hido. 

Tiiuka. 

Fixed, firm. 

Thir, 

Gakhrang, 

Karkarka. 

Cooked, 

Rilndha, 

Gomon, 

Minka. 

Raw, 

Kancha, 

Gothang, 

Sinka. 

Hairy. 

Romail, 

Khomou gonang, 

, MiVishii hika. 

Hairless, 

Cholcliol, 

Khomon geya, < 

Muishii manth 
ka. 

Feathered, 

99 

i. 

99 

99 

Scaly, 

II 

99 

99 


Verbs. 


r 

Konu, I 

Mouno, 1 


To do, < 

Koribur or Ko- 

^ Khliinino, > 

Pi'di. 

1 

rinu, J 

Khajainno, J 


Not to do. 

Na korinu. 

Moua gaino, 

Ma pall. 

To undo. 

>1 

If 

II 


To do over again, ,, 

Toshape.fonn.'l 
make, J 

{£; 

To be, (Esse) Ilobar, Jaano, 

Not to be, Nahobar, Jdii gnino, 

To become, H6bar, Jdano, 

To come to 1 poribar, Jaa phoino, 
pass, happen, 

To create, 1 , Sujibar, 

To destroy / ® ’ Nasht korinii, 

To be born, Janam hob4r, 


.r ,. f NhechiitOi^ ep 

Mou phiniio, I ^ 


Banaili. 

^ Shooli. 
j 

J^ngli. 

Mil j<^ngli. 
J^ngli, 
f Dhuli. 

\ tl6tcng wangU. 


Nasht khlanino, Nasht pali, 
.lanam ja^no, Janam j^ngli. 
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EnghsJi. 

To give birth | 
to, produce, / 
To deliver, ac-1 
coucher, j 
To nurse, wet. 

To nurse, dry. 

To live. 

To die. 

To kill. 

To grow. 

To decay, decline. 
To be mature. 

To feel, be bo-'| 
dilv sensible > 
oi;* / 

'Po perceive, 
mentally, j 

'Po think, 

'I'o tlcsire. 

To remember, 

To forget. 

To learn. 

To teach, 

To educate. 


Kocch. 


fioifo. Dhimdi. 

Janam pili. 


»» J> ,, 

Dudh khilibar, Abu ddiio, Di'ido dm pali. 


} 


Ji bar, Tluingno, 

Moribar, Thdino, 

Badibar, 

Ghotibar, langno, 

Sydii bobnr, Jholau jaauo, 

Slii'itriiiig 
,, khlamno 

sba 

{“I } 

Pliom korinu, Mithino, 

f Labaiun; 

(Jhabiuii, Gasho khajam- 

L no, 


lau jaauo, 
triiiig "j 
lamno : Di- > 
n khlamno, J 


Yad korhra, ( kba-1 

\ jamno, J 

Bhiilinu, Bumio, 

Sikbinu, Ghiilungno, 

Sikha dinu, Phiirrungno, 

Pdt dibar or dinu, ,, 


Singlhdli. 

Sili. 

Shcli. 


Warang jengli. 
Whantika jdngli. 

Slnirti ]idli. 

Sbiirti pali. 

Phorn pali. 


KbangU. 


Phdm puli. 

Nilli. 
Dhirli. 
Dhir pali. 

9P 


To read, 

Padbinu, 

Chalungno f 

Porhli. 

To write. 

Lekhinu, 

Litno, 

Ldicbli. 

To sign. 

Doskot korinu. 

Doskot litno. 

Chap pili. 

To seal. 

Chkpinu, 

Chap tlnino. 

Chdp pili. 

To sin. 

Pap k6mi, 

Pup khajdmno. 

Pap pali. 

To err,'* 

Bhnlinu, 

Bauno, 

Bhnleli. 

To revenge. 

Budol libar. 

Bodol sopbinno. 

Budol pali. 

To forgive. 

Maaf kbnii, / 

Doyakbliimnu, 1 
Nagdrno, j 

Doya pali. 

To repent. 

Patch kumi. 

Jinga sino. 

Patch taili. 

To intend, pur- ] 

^ Mansiiba korinu, 

Gasbo rakbina ? 

Mansiiba pdli. 

pose, J 

Jangi khaprano, 

To endeavour. 

Anthinu, 

K^nkni tdpli. 

To persevere, 1 
continue doing, J 

1 Korte r6bar. 

Mouin thdno. 

Pakat^ng hili. 

To desist from, 

Thdkibav, 

Ndgarno, | 

Ldp pdli. 
Ldpli. 

To enjoy, use. 

Bhoginu, 



To use, bring ] 
into use, J 

^ Karnot lagan u. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch. Bodo. 

To disuse, lay by, Chonnu,rakhinu, Daniio, 

To know, un 
derstand. 


I Bujhinu, 


To be ignorant 1 
of, not under- > Na biijhinu, 


Mithino, 

Mithi gaiuo, 

Mithiya hotno ? 


Dhimhl. 
Lap pili. 
,Geli. 

Mu g^li. 


stand. 

To cause to j 

know, to ex-> ,, Mithiya hotno ? G61i pali. 

plain, J 
To believe, Patiunu, Ghdm mitbinu, Sapli. 

To disbelieve, Na patiana, _ |ganimd mithinu, M& sdpli. 

To be sure, Nichoi jdnibar, „ „ 




To make up 

mind, deter 

mine. 

To resemble. 

To differ* 

To compare, 

Bhdrkinu, 

To please, Khiis korinu, 


Taharounu, 

Soman hobdr, 
Uboman hobar, 
Milaibdr, 


Soman jaano. Soman j^ngli. 

Dd somdn jadno, Ma soman jengli. 

Rdjiino, Jora chd p^i. 

Bur klaino. Bang pdli. 


Khiisi khMmuo, Khils pdli. 

To displease, Nakhuskorinu/ khlam-1 Mdkhus pSli: 

b ma gamo, j 

T*n Psf-PPTYI. Rnrin 111^1111111. TW^tii pVii'inn 


To esteem, 

To despise. 

To decry, run 
down. 

To deceive, 
mislead. 

To persuade, 

To dissuade 


} 


Bodo mdninu, 
Choto mauinu, 

Badnam konu. 


M&ni chi'ino, 
Manya gainn. 


I Bhula kdnii, Bouhotuo, 

Man&nu, Rodongno, 

f B4da dinu, 1 u,! i ^ 

' \ Biran korinn, / 


Man^li. 

Ma man61i. 


Nilli pali. 


Mdnino, 


Badd pilli* 

Man^li. 

Md mdneli. 


Manyd gaino, 

Kotha rdkhinu, Sabit pali. 
Rod khajdmno, R6d pdli. 




To neglect, Na maninu. 

To confirm, Sdbit koribar. 

To annul. Rod koribar. 

To allow, permit, Hobar dibar, 

'^'preveS^'^’ } 

'^terdict’^*^’ | Bada dinu, Bada hotno, Bdda pili. 

To succeed, Parinu, Haano, Ddhdno, Dbdngli. 

To be able, Sakinu, Hdano, Dudngli. 

To Na parinu, Haagaiuo, Jenno, Ma doangli. 

Not to be able, Nd sakinu, Hdd^no, „ 



VOCABULARY. 


Unglish. Koorh. 

To wonder nt, Acharaj m&ninii, 

To approve, Bosin konu. 

To disiipprove, Na posin konu, | 

To applaud, "j 

commend, > Xigou korinii, 

praise, J 

To censure, 1 v • i 

blame J konu. 

To hiss’ hrartly 1 
decry, / 


a a ' 

To cheer, com- 


Bodo. Bhim&l. ■ 

Ankhd maiiino, Rhlwdli. 
Phosin khlamno, Posin pali. 

Da phosin 1 
khliimno. I P”“" P"''- 

,, Posin pili. 

„ Mil posin pali. 


- J 

To encourage, 

I'o discourage. 
To abuse, revile, 
To Irighten, 

To be afraid, | 

’fo tranquillis^e. 
To be trampiil, 
To brawl, 


feaze, irritate, j 


To hope, Bhdrsa konu. 

To fear, Ilatas khabar, 

To tell a lie, Jhiit bolinu. 

To tell the truth, Saech bolinu, 

To rejoice, n. „ 

To grieve, n. „ 

To satisfy, a. „ 

To disappoint, a. „ 

To TOraniaii.1 1 „ 
order, / 

To coonter- fc, 

inand, j , 

To obey, [Iiikam in&ninn. 


Cln'clii bolibar. 

o 


Sluibiishi korinii, 


If 

Pdshiuu, 

Posh khlamno, 

Posh pali. 

Tyag korinii. 

Nagarno, 

Ala posh pali. 

Sahos dibar. 

Bliorsa hotno. 

Bhorsa pili. 

Udiis koribar, 

Gi hotno. 

11 

Cali dibar. 

Baiehano, 

Naili. 

Dor khilaibar. 

>1 

Ldchili. 

Laehi pali,^ 

Dor khilibar or 
kh&bar, ] 

(Triyiino ^ 

Sant korinu, 

91 

* *’ 

Sant hobar. 

>1 

"f 

11 

dhogra korinu, 

Nang jalainii. 

Naishiili. 

Badhai korinu. 

Diii liino. 

(rophi dopli. 

Thatib dinu. 

11 

Thatib pili. 

Diikh dinu. 

Diikh hotno. 

Diikh pili. 

Miiva konu. 

Weinchdno, 

Doya pali. 

Gliin konu. 

Mdgiuo, 

Chika pali. 

Bhdrsa konu. 

Gironga jaano. 

Bhorsa ndnli. 

Ilatas khabar. 

Gichino, 

Lachili. 

Jhiit bolinu. 

Santha laino. 

Mitcha ddpli. 


Thongjbng raino, „ 

Khiisi i&km, Khdsi jengli. 


lliikam hotno, Uiikam pili. 

Bada hotno, B&da pill, 
lliikam manino, Uiikam m4n^li. • 


N 
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VOCABULARY. 


{ 


English. 

To disobey, 

To question, 

To answer. 

To assent. 

To dissent. 

To affirm. 

To deny. 

To speak, talk, \ 
say, J 

To repeat, say I 
again, J 

To announce, 1 
tell, inform, j 
To summon, call. 
To call out, 1 
shout, I 

To accost, sa 


Kocch. 

Hiikam n&m&- 
ninu, 

Pi'ichinu, 

Jowdp dinu, 
Kabdl konii, 

Na kabiil konu, 


} 


} 


} 


lute. 

To invite. 

To visit. 

To entertain 
guests. 

To request, so-1 
licit, / 

To beg, a|^. 

To refuse. 

To ask, inter-T 
rogate, in- > 
quire, J 

To offer, ten¬ 
der. 

To accept. 

To reject, 

To help. 


Bolinu, 

Dobara bolinu, 

Kbopor dinu, 

D^kibar, 

Gondogol konu, 

Saheb salamatl 
konu, J 

Nyota korinu, 

99 

Binti konu, 

Bhik manginu, 
Na dibar. 


Bodo. 

Uukam manya f 
gaino, \ 

Songno, 

Kdi douno, 

Ongo raino, 
Oiiga raino, 
Ongo raino, 
Ongd raino, 

Raino, 

Rai phinno, | 


Ling hotno, 
H6chino, 

Khiiliinino, 


Dhimiil. 

Hiikam m& m(i- 
neli. 

Hilli. 

Dopli. 

Maneli. 

Ma man<3li. 


Dopli. 

Nh^chota... cL 
^pli. 

Kaili. 

Rhi knlli. 

Domli. 


tf 

9* 


} 


To hinder. 

To advise, give 1 
advice, J 

To consult, ask 1 
advice, j 

To quarrel. 

To be reconciled. 
To curse. 

To bless. 

To forswear, 
.renounce. 


Jachinu, 

Bhiirkibur, 

Lib^r, 

N& libar, 
Modod dibar, 

Horoj dib&r, 
Sal&h dinu, 

Sal4h m&nginu, 

Jhogra konu, 
Milinu, 

Sr4p dinu, 

Asirb&d dinu. 


/ 


} 


Kirya kb&i chdri 
dinu. 


Binti khlamno, 

l)^n bino, 

Du hotno, 

Songno, 

Hotno, 

Luno, 

D^ lano, 
Cltiimphano, 

Ildmtano, | 
Sanja laino. 


Niing jalaino, 
B^ng jalaino, 
Sr&p hotno, 
Th&ng baita / 
raino, \ 

Shomai lan4ne 
nagarno. 


Binti puli. 

Dan rhdli. 

M4 pill. 

Hilli. 

Pili. 

Rhiili. 

Ma rhiili. 

Tenk^li.” 

Rholi. 

Salah pili. 

Salah rhtili. 

Nai shiili. 

Ldili. 

Srdp pili. 

Sing teng—X- 
iiili? 

Kirya chdtcng lap 
pili^ 
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English. 

To take oath. 

To give oath, 

To swear false- / 

1 

To preserve, 

To destroy. 

To hurt beiugs. 
To injure, de¬ 
teriorate 
goods. 

To benefit. 

To wrong, 

To converse, 

To be silent, 

To silence. 

To make a 
noise. 

To laugh, 

To smile, 

To weep, 

To moan, 


} 


) 


Kacck. 

Kirya khabar, 

Kirya khai dibar, 
Jhuta kirya kha¬ 
bar, 

Bacha korimi, 
Nosht korinu. 
Chut dinu, 

Kharab konu, 

Bhalo konu,. 
Biira komi, 

Boll nil, 

Chiip honu, 

Chup korinu, 
Gondogol ko-1 
riuu, j 

llasinu. 

Mu ski hasinu, 
Rdnii, 


Bodo. 

Shomai lano, ^ 

Shdmaila holno, 
Mitcha shomai 
lano. 


Dhimdl, 

Kirya. 

Ch&li. 

Kirya chipali. 
Micha kirya 
chali. 




Gham khlamno, 

llammakhlamtio, 

Raino, 

Srithano, 

Srithu hotuo, 
Gondogol kha-1 
jarano, J 

Miniuo, 
Minisliiuo. 

Gapno, 


Elka pali. 

Ma elka pah. 
Ddpli. 

Chikali. 

Chika pali, 

Gondogol P^i. 

Lengli. 

Atoisa lengli. 
Kharli. 


To sob, 


ft 


To squint, 

Tera dukhinu. 

Khuuka naino. 

Keoka khangii. 

To sneeze. 

Chikinu, 

lldchurio, 

Il^huli. 

To cough. 

Khasinu, 

Giijuno, 

Shuli. 

To swallow, 

Ghotinu, 

Molongno, 

Nili. 

To belclu 

Dhikar konu, 

Gotno, 

Uik^leli. 

To fart, ' 

Pat korinu. 

Kiphaino, 

Lipaili. 

To spit. 

Thuk [ihalinu. 

Miijiino, 

Thdpchi chibli. 

To chew. 

Chobibar, 

Chouno, 

Chobaili. 

To bite. 

Katibar, 

99 

99 

To kiss, give. 

Chuma dibar. 

Koudom hotno, 

Chuma pili. 

To kiss, take, 

Chuma libar. 

Koudom liino, 

Chuma rhuli. 

To copulate. 

[ Choda chodi 1 

L korinu, / 

Khdino, 

Liili. 

To cause to 

1 



impregnate or 
cover, give 
male. 

^ Jhag dibar, 

(hinang hotno. 

Dankha tapipuli. 

To conceive in 
womb, 

^ Gau bhari hobar. 

Bisha phiilinu, 

llemang dh^imli. 

To digest in 
stomach, i 

^ llojom konu. 

Gilinii, 

Pdeh pali. 

To lick. 

Chatinu, 

('halano, 

JDceli. 

To suck, 

Chusinu, 

Chupno, 

Chuiili. 

To see, 

Dekhibar, 

Naino, -j 

Kh^ngli. 

. Ddli. 


N 2 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocrh. 

To hear, Siuiibar, 

To taste, (^hakibar, 

To smell, Siingibar, | 

To touch, Chubar, 

To piss, Mtitibar, 

To shit, Hagibar, 

To eat, Khabar, 

To drink, Pib^ir, 

To cook, Rondhou konu, 

To sleep, Siitibar, 

To wake, self, J4gibar, 

To wake another, J^ta konu, 

To dream, Sopon d<3khibar. 

To breathe. Sans libar. 

To sweat, Jhoshibar, 

To make easy, 1 „ i i 
feciUtate, ^ |Sohojkotmu. 

To make diffi- 1 ,, , . 

cult, / 

To risk, put in i 
hazard, j ” 

To escape, Bachinu, 

To save, deliver, Rakhva korinu, 

To desert, 'i rn . i 
«bM.don,ieave, } 

Bodol korinu, 

-change, alter, ■ 

’'b S’ “} 

"'apST { 

To come together. Song asinu, 
Tobringtogether, Song li dsinu, ■[ 

Tom.,d,n,akejB,,,,ori„u. 
'd"evr‘”'"’ } “o"-'- { 


Bodo. 

Khan4no, 

Ch^lano, 

Snik hiino, 1 
Manam chuno, / 
Dangno: Chdt-1 
naino, i 

Unshiino, 

Khino, 

Jano, 

Liingno, 

M lidiino, 

Sidi manno, 
Phajano, ^ 
Simang naino, 
Haugl&no, 
Galamno, 


Dhimal. 

llenli. 

Chakhili. 

Nhiili. 

V^rli. 

(yhicholi. 

Lishili. 

Chali. 

Amli. 

If 

Jiinli. 
Chdtanili. 
Lhopali. 
Sop6n dnli. 
U'kas rhiili. 
Bhemli. 


Modom niouno, Phirli. 

Gcneo khajamno, 1161 puli. 
Goprilp khlamno, Karakara paii. 


Gono, Gobaino, 
Gun hotnu, 

Lagoehcthano, 

Nagarnu, 

Slaino ! 


Bun chili. 
Baticha pali. 
Btaneng* 


Bhinung hudeli. 
Shuoli. 

Shoo pali. 


Lagomanno, Diisiili. 


Gubun gubun f 
thangno, I 
Lagoche phoino, 
Mislaino, i 
Lagochd danno j 
G6b6n gubun \ 
khlamno, J 
Manushi plui-1 
tiimno, J 

Biiddhi khlam- 1 


Bhinang hadcli. 
Dosa leli. 

Miso laili. 

Bhinang pali. 

Diang sholi. 

Biiddhi p^i. 



VOCABULARY. 


03 


English. 

Tocompcl,con-1 
strain, oblige, j 
To leave, option, 
To choose, take 1 
option, j 
I’o choose, sc-1 
lect, J 

To copy, imi-1 
tate, pattern, j 
To imitate, 1 
take off, mock, j 
To share out, 1 
distribute in > 
shares, J 
To produce. 

To consume, 

To gain. 

To lo#sc, 

To work, labour. 
To play, amuse 1 
ones-self, j 

To rest, 

To be tired. 

To tire, another, 
To adorn. 

To disfigure, 

To dress, self. 

To dress, another. 
To undress, self. 
To undress, an-1 
other, J 

To guide, direct. 
To misguide. 

To lead. 

To follow, 

To clasp, em-1 
hrace, j 

To baptise, name. 
To wean. 

To marry. 

To divorce. 

To bury, 

To burn, corpse. 
To mourn, for 1 
dead, j 


Kocch. 


Boffo. 


DhimaL 


Chun koribar, Sai khono, 


Saltcng chiiinli. 


Nukol korinu, Nukol khlamno, Nokol pali. 


Bantinu, 

Kamai konu, 
Khoroch korinu, 
Ndfa kheibar, 
Noksan khabar, 
Kismot konu, 

Khelinu, 


Rauiio, 

ITptan khlamno, 
H^ni khlamno, 


11 abba mounu, 


Bauta jiali. 

Kamai pali. 
Bai pali. 

Nafa chali. 
Naksan chali. 
Leiig kamli ? 


Thakinu, 

Th^ka korinu, 
Songot korinu, 

Bdnip korinu, ^ 
Kapra pinibar, | 

Kapra phalinu. 


Majang khlamno, 
Shapma kha-1 
jarnno, / 

HI ganno, 

Hi gumno, j 

Hi ^n hotno. 

Hi khuno. 

Hi khii hotno. 

Lama dinthino. 


A got gemi, I 

Pacho asinu, 

K61 korinu, 

Nam rakhibar. 
An khilibar, 
Bibah korinu, 

Mati dibar, • 
Phiin kinu. 


Sigouno, \ 
Sigang langno, J 
Yiino phoino, 

Gobdno, 

Miing dond, 

Abii nagar hotno, 
Habba khlamno, 
Hinjou nagarno, 
Phopno, 

Shouno, 


Elka pali. 

Md clka pali. 

Dhaba gupli. 

Dhdba giip pali. 
Dhaba chibli. 

Dhaba chip pali. 

Dama dop pili. 
Damd awaili. 

Lampdng hadcli. 

Nhii choleli. 


Ming tdli. 
Dtidii lap-p4li. 
Bche chum&li. 
Bewal-dfi-pili. 
Libli. 

Diiiili. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

To inherit. 

To acquire. 

To serve meni 

ally. 

To cheat, de 
fraud, 

To steal. 

To rob. 

To murder. 

To beat. 

To maim. 

To commit rape. 
To commit 1 
adultery, j 
To promise, ^ 
give and take > 
promise, J 
To impigno- 1 
rate, j 

To redeem, 1 
pledge, J 
To complain, ^ 
tax with wrong > 
doing, J 
To sue, legally. 
To prosecute, do. 
To examine, I 
try legally, J 
To prove, esta-1 
blishjudicially, / 
To decide, de¬ 
cree, do. 

To sentence, 
condemn. 

To fine. 

To punish, 

'To hang (perl 
collum), J 
To imprison. 

To give physic. 
To take physic. 
To bleed, let 
blood. 

To pay taxes. 

To levy taxes. 

To let. 

To hire. 

To appraise, 


Kocch. 

Wdrsi bhag libar, 
Kainainu, 

Ghl^kori koriiiu, 

Thaginu, 

Chiiri korinu, 
D^ka marinu, 
Khun korinu, 
Pitinu, 

Ghail konu, 


Koral korinu, 
dibar & libar, j 

Bandhak ra- 
khinu. 


} 


Nalish korinu, 

Tajvij konu, 
Sabit konu, 
Hukam dibar. 


} 


Donr libir, 
Sasti dibar, 

Phansi dibar, 

Kaid korinu, 
Oshod dibar, 
Oshud libar, 

Phust libar, 

Khajana dibar, 
Khajana libar, 
Bhdra libar, 
Bl^a dibdr, 
Bh^ konu, 


Bodo. 


>9 

Chalciio ? 

Sikhou khouno, 
lidthino, 
Shithatno, 
Shiino, 




Korai lano & 
hotno, 

Bandak hotno, 
Bandaklabono, 


J) 


99 

99 

9* 


99 

Donr lano, 
Sasti hotno, 


99 

Muli hotno, 
Muli lano, 

99 

Khajana hotno, 
Khajana lano, 
Bib4n Idno, 
Bihan hotno, 
Bhou khl^nino. 


Dhimdl. 

99 

99 

99 


Cholcli. 

Chiiri pali. 
D&ka pAii. 
Khdn pali. 
D^inghaili. 


99 


Koral pili & rhii- 
li. 

Banda pili. 

B&nda.> ^ - 
^lang pali. 


99 

99 


19 


99 

Donr rhiili. 
Sasti pili. 

99 

99 

Oshor am pali. 
Oshor amli. 

99 

Khajana pili. 
Khajana rhiili. 
Bhara rhiili. 
Bliara pili. 



VOCABULARY. 


:} 


English. 

To cost, 

To buy. 

To sell. 

To exchange, 
barter, | 

To calculate, 1 
reckon, j 

To lend, money. 
To borrow. 

To owe. 

To pay, 

To give credit. 

To weigh. 

To measure. 

To build house, 
To quarry stone. 
To make bricks. 
To cjigrave on 
stone or metal 
To fuse, make 1 
melt, / 

To melt, self. 

To mould, cast. 
To manufacture. 
To dye. 

To grind (corn, 
&c.) 

To give edge. 

To blunt edge. 
To mine. 

To smelt. 

To refine. 

To polish, 

To glaze, varnish. 
To hammer. 

To saw. 

To sew, stitch. 
To mend clothes. 
To make clothes. 

To weave. 

To spin. 

To knit, 

'I’o tan leather, 
To express 
sugar or oil, j 


} 


Korch. 

Undo. 

Dhimtil, 

MoUuu, 

Bhau juauo. 

Dam jengli. 

Kinibar, 

Baino, 

(Miobli. 

B^chibar, 

Phauno, 

Pilli. 

Bodol kouu. 

Slaino, 

Sholi. 

Gonti koriuu. 

Shy^nuo, 

Gan hili. 

Dh^r dinu, 

Binaue hotno. 

Dh&r pili. 

Dhfir linu. 

Binane liino. 

Dhiir rhiili. 

*9 

Chiikti koriuu, 

99 

99 

Dhar siijili. 

Touliuu, 

99 

Chiino, 

Dongli. 

Nupinu, 

Chtino, 

Dbngli. 


Nob hino. 

damli. 

9f 

Onthaijoukhono, „ 

Tnt psirinu. 

Itha daiino. 

19 

>> 

9 9 

Gili hotno. 

9 9 

Gili puli. 

Galinu, 

Gilino, 

Gilcli. 

99 

Banaibar, 

99 

Daiino, 

Thirli. ” 

Ifong dibur. 

Rong hotno. 

Rong pili. 

risiuu. 

Yiinno, 

Mhaili. 

Bur dinu, j 

r Bar hotno, j 

[ Yiinno, 

f Bar pili. 

L Laili. 

}) 

Iliitromno, 

Bhoi pdli. 

99 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Chikon konu, j 

99 

r Gochong kha- j 
L jiiiuno, 1 

99 

f Rhiwa p&li. 
L jMaujili. 

Chikon konu. 

99 

99 

11 

Diinb, 

Tbbli. 

)} 

Chin khouno. 

Cheiili, 

Silai konu. 

Shiino, 

Jobli. 

99 

99 

99 

9 9 

91 

J 

f Hi diiilno : } 

^ Thirli. 

” 1 

1 Daiino, 1 

Slit katinu. 

Khiiudiing luno, Kateli. 

99 

.leekh&no. 

PiVili. 

Siclubar, 

Cliiingno, 

99 

Perinu, 

Ph6retno, 

Pereli. 



yoc ABU LAKY. 


9G 


Rontlhoii kftnn. 


(Uiupibnr, 


Etigiish. Koech 

To shave, Miindiuu, 

To bathe, Sn&n konn, 

To wash clothes, „ 

To dry clothes, 

To cook, 

To roast, 

To boil, 

To fry or grill, 

To bake. 

To brew. 

To distill. 

To turn with \ 
lathe, J 

To print cloth, 

To make rope, 

To bleach, 

To make has-1 
ketry, J 

To paint, 

To sing. 

To play music. 

To sculpture, , 

To cement, glue, Sutinu, 

To paste, Lepibar, 

To plaster walls, Lepibar, 
To breed, cattle, , 

To fatten, ditto, i 

To feed, simply, , 

To slaughter. 

To flay. 

To shear. 

To Mi. 

To churn. 

To cultivate, 1 
agriculturally, j 
To dig. 

To plough. 

To harrow. 

To manure, 

To sow. 

To reap. 

To transplant, 


9 

{ 


Both. 

(/hira)iu, 

Dugwino, 

Ch’und, 

Lamno, 

n 

Ydphr&nno, 

Youno, 

Chongno, 

Uangno, 

(>bdngno, 
(fliounoJousouno Cluiaili. 


} 


Tih'mul. 

Kamli. 

Chdidi. 

Ph6li. 

Shcnli. 

>> 

Hdli. 

Khinli. 

Hdli. 

Yii gaili. 


Konginu, 
Gdinu, 
Baja konu, 


(Uiaud, 

llepni), 

Hong hotno, 
Rojapuo, 
Dam no, 

Chitapno, 
Lei hotno, 
Litno, 


Bataili. 


Gothaili. 

Gabaili. 

Leeli. 


Ldt pili. 
L6 pili. 


»» 


To imgate, 
■To desiccate. 


Galai gophatno. Posh hili. 

Jahotno, Ch& pali. 

Danthatno, Palli. 

Bigiir khuno, Dhald Ihdli. 
llacho garno, (^hd hili. 

Diidii chorotno, Diidi'i chdpli. 
„ Mdhdli. 

f Shyim diino.* 1 Li„g piu. 

\ Hu mouno, J ° ^ 
Jouuo, Tddli. 

Jotibar, chdsinu, Hdmouno, „ 

Henga kona, Moi hotno, Moi pili. 

Sar ^b&r, S&r hotno, S4r pili. 

Chim&r, Phuno, Gdino, D&lli. 

Kdtibar, Hdno, Chddli. 

Rdpibar, Gaino ? Thinli. 

Chikan .phdlinu, Chdkh4 d&ngno, Chalai upli. 
Sichinu, Dbi hotno, Chi pili. 

„ Dbi shatno, Shdp pili. 


Kheti konu, 
Khan dibar. 


. * 1 0 put down tin* forest, a process equivalent anton;; this ppopli* to pultivniioii. 



VOCABULARY 


97 


English. Koceh, 

To thrash, Pitinu, 

To winnow, Sdp korinu. 

To stack, ‘Kalian konu. 

To gemmate 1 
or sprout, / * 

To grow, Bodhinu, 

To flower, Phiilinu, 

To fruit, Phalinu, 

To ripen, Pakiuu, 

To rot, Sadiiiu, 

To blow, as wind, Bohinu, 

To shine, as sun, Chamkinu, ^ 

To rain, Bursibar, 

To thunder, Gargibar, 

To lighten, 

>flash,as light 
ning. 

To hail. 

To snow, 

Tof^ze, con -1 
geal, / 

To thaw, Gilibar, 

To burn, self, Joliiiu, 

To burn, another, If 

To glow, be ofl D4hatinn, 

a glow, / 

To make glow, Dah konu, 

light, can-1 
die or fire, / 

To extinguish, Nibhil konu. 

To illumine, al 

.4n(lh^r konu, '[ 


} 


Bodo. 

Shibuo, 

Ilungno, 

Rojono, 

Gajo jddno, 

B&rno, 

Thaino, 

Monno, 

Chedno, 

Bohino, 

Chdno, 

Gongno, 
Modinno, 
Ndkhd hduo, 
Khoromno, 


Bhimdl, 


ft 


{ 


Om ydpli. 
Jdm pdli. 

Y61i. 

Hdnli. 

Barli. 

ShdU. 

Minli. 

Aili. 

BdhiU. 

MhdU. 

Rhiwdli. 

ChUkali. 

Waileli. 

Ddili. 


Chomkon korinu, Miiphldmno, Rhiwdli. 


Pathar porinu, 
Ildm pudinu. 


room. 

To darken, do. 

To flow, water. 

To make flow, \ 
let oflT, / 

To come, 

Togo, 

To remain. 

To return. 

To approach, 

T^ retire, go | 

To journey, Jatrd konu, 


Bohinu, 


Asibar, 

•Tabar, 

Robar, 
GhiiriWr, 
Logod &siau. 


Korthai gdkldno. 
Hem galaino, 

Hakhakano, 

Gi'lino, 

WA,t jiingiio. 

Sou garno, 

Wat Jong baldno, 

Wat chublouno, 
Jung hotno, 1 
Lagaino, / 
Khumatno, 
Shr&ng kha- 
jamno, 

Khamshi 
khldmno, 

Bohi langno, 

Bohi hotno. 


{ 


Phoino, 

Thdngno, 

Thano, 

Phdi phiniio, 
Khatiou phoino, 
Gatch^n thang-1 
no, J 

Jatra khlamno. 


Hdm longli. 

J6mli. 

Galdli. 

Till. 

Ti pdli. 

Lhdli. 

Lho pali. 

Til pali. 

Nibhaili. 

Phara pali. 

Dap pali. 

Bahili. 

Bahi pali. 

Leli. 

Haddli. 

Hili. 

Giirai hili ? 
Chdngsho haddli. 

Bhinang hadeti. 

Jatra p&U. 


o 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

To arrire. 

To depart. 

To enter. 

To go out. 

To make haste. 

To delay. 

To walk, as "j 
quadruped or 
man, J 

To fly, as bird, 
To creep as in-' 
sect. 

To pace or 
stride as man,. 
To run. 

To run away, 
flee. 

To gallop, hors 
To trot, do. 

To leap, 

To hop, skip, 
To kick. 

To scratch, 

To sting, as be( 
To strike with 
hand. 

To strike, beat, 
with stick. 

To cut, 

To thrust or 
push. 

To pull. 

To catch, as 
thrown, 

To throw. 

To throw awa; 
To pinch. 

To swim. 

To drown, sink, 
self. 

To make sink 
or drown, 

To stand. 


Kocch, 

Bodo. 

Dhirndl. 

Pohiincliino, 
Chalia g6n<i, 
Bhitor sondinu, 
Babir nikalnu, 
Jold konu, 

Bilombh konu, 

Srikhiiio, Chono, Leli. 
Thdngno, Haddli. 

Sing hopno, ’ Lipta wdngli. 

Bahir thdngno, Bdhir oldli. 
Gakri khldmno, Dhiin pdli. 

ladshi Idshi T Bilomb pdli. 

khlamno, j ^ 

^ Berdnu, 

Thdbaino, 

Iligilli. 

1 

Urikdr, 

Biruo, 

Bhirli. 

j- Rdngiuu, 

Man baino. 

Surstiraili. 

1 Kodom konii. 

Thabaiuo, ' 

Iligilli. 

/ 

Dourinu, 

Khotno, 

Dhdpli. 

j- Bhaginu, 

Khat Idngno, 

Khdtli. 

>» 


S> 

>} 

Tirpauu, 

Kt'uUnu, 

Lut muriuu, 
Achurdno, 

Binnu, 

Bdtno, 

Bdjalono, 

Jdiid, 

Khiirchinu, 

Jtiyuno, 

Tonli. 

Hid gili. 

Ldt hili. 
Khali. 

Chiili. 

> Mdrinu, 

Shiino, 

Dang haili. 

• 

■ Mdrinu, 

Shtlno, 

Dang haili. 

Kdtinu, 

1 Dhekdiiu, \ 

Tdnnn, 

r Ddno, Ildno, 

[ Phono,* 

[ Ndgdretno, 
Chojaretno, 
Buu6, 

j. Pd pili. 

\ Dhe kaili. 
Tan pdli. 

1 Dhorinu, 

Chap khdngno, Bimli. 

r Phenkinu, 1 

\ Ddlinu, J 

', Aphdlinu, 
Ndchinu, 

Porinu, 

Gdr hotno. 

Gar hotno ? 

Khdpno, 

Santreno, 

Jhdtcli. 

Chipli. 

Chim thaili. 
Ndili. 

. Di'ibinu, 

Ilapno, 

Ddbili. 

■ 

U 

Hap hotno. 

Diibi pdli. 

Thdru honu. 

Gochongno, 

Jdpli. 


* Phono to fell timber . llano to out culinarily : Dano to cut generally. 



VOCABULARY, 


99 


English. 

To fall’. 

To make stand. 
To make fall or I 
throw down, J 
To sit down. 

To get up, 

To lie down, 


To take up. 

To set down, 

To put, place, I 
set in place, J 
To fetch, bring. 
To take away, 

To carry, bear. 
To convey away, 
transport. 

To mount, ve¬ 
hicle. 

To alight from, 
To climb, go 
up tree or hill 
To descend, 
come down, 

To stay, stop, 
detain, a. 

To let j 
sutler to 
part, a. 

To stop, stay, 
be staid, 
self, n. 

To hinder, im-l 
pede, prevent, > 
obstruct, a. J 
To put a stop 
to, a. J 

To set a going, a. 
To begin, have i 
beginning, j 

To conmience, 


i 

} 
‘J 

:} 
} 
} 

4 

} 


make 


bcgiii- 


To end, have I 
end, J 

To finish, per¬ 
fect, eomplete, 
make end of. 


Kocch. 

Bodo, 

Dhimdl, 

Poribdr, 

Thar konu, 

Thdlia phal&nu, 

Bosinu, 

Uthinu, 

Ausauu, 

Uthaib&r, 

Rakhibar, 

Gataino, 
Gochong hotno, 

Nakh laino, j 

Chdono, 

Jhi khangno, 
Siinatno, 

Daikhangno, j 

Danno, 

Ldngli. 

J^p pali. 

r Thelitdng long 
[_ pfili. 

Yongli. 

Lhdli. 

Ausdli. 
r Tothdli. 

[ Lhd pSli. 

Taali. 

Rakhibar, 

Danno, 

Taali. 

LMsibar, 

L^jabar, 

Bdkibar, 

Labono, 

1/dugno, 

Biiiio, 

Chumtdng leli. 
Cliiim poll, 
Phiili. 

Bdklejabiir, 

Balangno, 

Phuchiimli. 

Chorinu, 

Ydng khatno. 

Tangli. 

Utarinu, 

Gaud, 

Khiili. 

Choriuu, 

Yong khatno. 

Tangli. 

U'turimi, ] 

Ijambibar, j 

At kaibarchen- ] 
kinii, 1 

t 

^ Gano, 

1 Than hotno, ] 
1 Hop tano, J 

KhuU. 

^ Tau jiali. 

Jiibar dibar. 

Thang hotno, 

Hali pili. 

Atkinu, 1 

Tekinu, i 

Thaptano, 

Taali, Hili. 

J 

Chenkinu, ] 

Roklnu, 1 

1 llomtano, j 

r Thiipta hotno, j 

r Rholi. 

Tau pali. 

J 

Tham bluinu, j 
Choloii konu. 

1 ' 
Than hotno, j 
Thang liotno. 

[" Rhdli. 

L Tail ptili. 

Dingil pili. 

N. Sharu liobar 

, Hiingno, 

Mhoili, Tdngli. 

» c?i /I f Hang hotiio, J 

Moujenno, 1 

r Mhoi puli. 

[ Teng piili. 

N. Tamam ho- j 
bar. 

(■ Japno, 1 

[ Khangno, J 

1 Hdili. 

A. Tamam ko- ^ 
ribar. 

f Mon ja[nio, ' 
[ Jap hotno, j 

^ Hoi puli. 
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English. 

To have, hold, 1 
possess, / 

To lack, want, 

To hold, retain, 
keep, 

To cede, ^ve I 
up relinquish, J 
To hold, have 1 
in hand, ■> 

To grasp, hold 1 
forcibly, J 
To relax grasp. 

To let go, quit \ 
hold of, J 
To dispossess, 
take forcibly, > 
seize, j 

To take simply. 

To give, trans- \ 
fer by gift, i 

To transfer, I 

generally, ^ 

To receive, ob- "1 
tain, get, J 

To 
earn 
own 

To find, disco- \ 
ver, ■’ 

To lose. 

To search for, 

Tointrustwith, 1 
commit to, / 
To conceal, hide. 
To reveal, dis-1 
close, J 

To cover, simply. 

To uncover. 

To lie hid, be \ 
hid, J 

To show one’s 1 
self. 

To show, exhi¬ 
bit, display, 
goods, 


Kocch. 

B6s korinu, 
Obhdg hobar, 
E&khibar, 


Bodo. 


DhimAl. 


19 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


N^girno, 


f Akhai ouv»^“ \ 
\ ®ikhino, J 


Chirinu, 

Dhorinu, 

B&khinu, 

Dhorinu, n6mno, 

Ilath dhila konu, Akhai phdrdnno, 

Ch^ridinu, Nagarno, 



Kdria libar, Ilomno, 

Libar, Lano, 

Ddn konu, Hotno, 

Dibar, ^ "1 
Porbos sompi- ? Hotno, 

b4r, J 

Pdbar, f Manuo, 

Libar, \ Lano, 

Kdmanu, 


{ 


Lhali. 

Khiirta rakhdi. 
Bimli. 

Khiir dhila pfili. 
Lhali. 

Ghinli. 

Bimli. 

Bhuli. 

Pili. 


{ 


Pili. 

Nenli. 

Bhi'di. 


Kamai khlamno, Kainaili. 


Panii, 1 

Manno, 

Nouli. 

PS,bar, J 

Har^i konu, 

Gom&no, 

Mhali. 
r Bholi. 

Onsibar, 

Naigniuo, 

\ llheli. 

S6mpMr, 

99 

99 

Luki rakhinu. 

Hikmduo, 

Mho pdli. 

Pargot konu. 

Dinthino, 

016 pali. 


Dhdkib&r, I jSopno, 

Dh4ka ph&linu, B6t Idpno, 

LiikMr, 1 Khakmano, 

Chhipibar, J 

Nikalib4r, Niijfino, 




Don thaino. 


I Thiimli. 
L4 pali. 

Mholi. 

om. 

Dop^li. 
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English. Kocch. Bodo. 

} R&kli chhorinu, Chdk klapno, 

Khor„ehkon«,{ 

To waste pro-1 

J . ” ” 

To furnish house, Sujanu, Nfai chono, 

To load, lade, Lddiuu, Ba hotno, 

To unload, Bhur utarinu, ^gi"khdt>iw j" 

To pack, Mot bandhinu, Thungi khano, 

To unpack, Alut khiilinu, Thungi kheono. 

To tie knot, Gaiithinu, „ 

To untie knot, Ganth kholinu, „ ^ 

To bind, Bdndhinu, Khdno, 

To unbind, Kholinu, Khedao, 

To thightcn, Bhiribar, Garra khlamno. 

To loosen, Dhil koribar, | Runno, Phu-1 

* * \ runno, J 


Bodo. 


To unload. 

To pack, 

To unpack, 

To tie knot. 
To untie knot. 
To bind. 

To unbind. 

To thightcn. 

To loosen. 


To met, put up, Kliada kono, { p^Xongno, 

To pull down, Paria phaliiiu, Kdklaino, 

To sheatlie, 1 
weapon, j ” 

To uushcath^./ » Bokhbno, 

To mark, Nishan dibar. Chin hotno. 

To erase, Metinu, Khomatuo, 

To stain, Dagh dibar, Dagaino, 

To let in, { Sing labono. 

To let out, Bdhir jabar dibdr, Bahir la bono, 

^out*^^^* Nikalya dinu. Tan hotno, 

^clothcs^* wet I Nichdribar, Chepno, 

To wrench, Aintinu, Bophaino, 

To annex, add to, Jo(huu, Jodinu, 

konu, Giibdn danno, 

f Cholinu, 1 Thabaino, 1 

To move, self. | | } 

To move, 1 Cholon-hilon- 1 

other, J korinu, j ” 

To remove, dis-1 / Gdbuii nupthi 1 

place, J I Idngno, / 

To be stationary, Thir hobdr, Gochouguo, 


Dhimdl. 
Thdm pili. 
Jom pdli. 
Bai pali. 


Sd Id pdli. 
Ladai pdli. 


Jdm pdli. 
Khaili. 


Jingli. 

Khaili. 

Bhirili. 

Dhil pdli. 

Jap pdli. 

Ldng pdli. 

Whdli. 

Holi. 

Chiu pdli. 

Ddgdli. 

Lipta wdngli pili. 
Bdhir olcli pili. 
Old pdli. 


Thdrli. 

Jom pdli. 

Bhinang pdli, 
Ldli. 

Ld pdli. 

Bhiiidng chol.. 
«Ld pdli. 

Japli. 
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Kocch, 
^ Thir koribdr. 


Uday konn, 
Asti konu, 
Uthinu, 
Uthya k6nu, 


English. 

To make sta 
tionaTy, 

To appear, 1 
come in sight, j 
To disappear. 

To rise, sun. 

To set, sun. 

To rise, ascend, 

To raise, lift, 

’Lnfn. 

To make sink, 1 
depress, j ” 

To advanc^go on, A'ga jabar. 

To retrograde, P^che asibar, 

To make 1 

shake, a. / ” 

To press by j j, ^ 
own weight, j ’ 

To compress, ^ ; 

squeeze, ' ^ ’ 

To contain, 
hold in, 

Wd upT“’ } 

’’horfn':- ^ } 

To come off, n. l/thinu, 

To take off, 1 
detach, a. J ” 

To increase, self, Badibar, 

To make in-1 i, , , 
crease, add to, j ’ 

To decrease, self, Ghotibar, 

To make de-'| 
crease, sub- > Ghotia koribar, 
tract from, J 

To divide, I } 

To expand, self, Phdtinu, 

To open, other, •Khiiliuu, 

To close, self, Mdnjinu, 


» J 

I Chipir 
^ Sdndibar, 


{ 

{ 

{ 


{ 


Bodo. 
Posongno, 

Nuno, 

Ilapno, 

Chouiio, 
D^denno, 
Jhikhopno, 
Boklopno, 

Ilapno, 

Chdmno, 
Doulangno ? 
Inslotno, 

Mouno, 

■ Chamouno, 

Ilap choiiu, 

Chetno, 

Chuuo, Ilapno, 

Thap thuuo, 

Bi thungno, 

Shithapno, 

Gugano, 

Botlapno, 

Detuo, 

Phedetno, 

DiVino, Shem- \ 
no, J 

Pheduino, 

Gdbiin gubiin,-n 
-RSnuo, J 

Bdrsli ratio, 
Kheiino, 

Kiiop jopne. 


Dhimal. 

Jap pdli. 

Lhdli. 

Dubili. 

Lhdli. 

Dubili. 

Lhdli. 

L16 puli. 

Dubili. 

Diibi puli. 

Lampfuig hadeli. 
Nliucholi, 
Khangli '{ 
Dailong liili. 
Phirli. 

Lde puli. 

Phir puli. 


Repli. 

Wangli ? 

Tdkili. 

Tepli. 

Te pali. 

Lhali. 

Lha ptili. 

Dluimli. 

Dhain pali. 

Shibli. 

Mhoili. 

Mhoi pali. 


Bauta pali, 

Plniteli. 

Ileli. 

Chobli. 
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English. Kocch, 


Bodo. Bhitndl. 


To shut, other, 
To exhale, eva¬ 
porate, self. 

To exude, do. 

To absorb, do. 
To sprinkle. 

To moisten, 

To soak. 

To make dry. 
To be wet, 

To be dry, 

To filtrate. 

To flash, 

To blaze. 

To be extinct. 
To extinguisli. 


Bond korinu, 
,Baph uthinu, 

Ghuya podinu, 

Sosibar, 

Chitanu, 

Bhijiiiu, 

Siisya khilibar, 

Siikha konu, 
Bhiju hobar, 
Siikua hobar, 
Chenka konu, 
Chdmkibar, 

Nibhil hobar, 
Nibliil korinu, 


Jukh lopno, 
Khiinde kha- 
langno. 

Bide,., yiing. 
.• khatno, 
Chopno, 
Shatno, 
Phichino, 

Chi £rono, 

Chi hapno, 
Riin hotuo, 
Giehi jaiino, 
Ranuo, 
(’hogorno, 
Chul gouno, 
.Tong (ionno, 
(xomatno, 
Khiimatno, 


Gipli. 

} Dhiialhdli. 

} Ol^li. 

Chilli. 

Tirthira puli. 
Jha pali. 

Jha pdli. 

Seng pali. 
Jhali. 

Sdngli. 

Chuaili. 

Ehiwali, 

Muhtili. 

Komhili. 

Nibhaili. 




PROPER NAMES, 

Dhimal males.—U'ndo, Giunbor, Jidbor, Ddda, Bhonda, Usdp, En- 
dii, Meiidu, Biimbai. 

Dhimal fcmalefe.—Apchi, Ddloi, Siljdi, Saldi, Phirsdi. 

Bodo males.—Gijan, Moshto, Phabil, Birua, Jinkhap, Gongdr, 
Theiiphai, Laidar, Ilajo, Gadar, Jdnti, Gakhang, Nadoiig, Mela. 

Bodo females.—Tillilt, IMairi, Jijiri, Biljin, Khom, Rondiui. 






G R A M M A U. 


'i V 




Obtuourapuy. 

I must begin with the remark that 1 do not propose to say 
anything of the Koch Grammar, whiSh fs wholly corrupt Ben- ( 
g^li. The reasons which have induced me to give the Kdch, 
Vocabulary are stated elsewhere.*^^^^The following remarks 
will therefore apply solely to the Mo cch an% Dhin^ languages, 
languages which, as it appears to me, have pi;^ser^|sd to a wonder¬ 
ful extent tileir primitive raciness, ^oth in vocables^lnd in strH^ 
ture. Neither of them possesses, nor ever did, any alphab^ 
or books, and I have consequently been left at liberty to apply 
to them any system of letters that might seem most advis^)ble; 
for various reasons I have postponed the Ndgari to the Roman, 
which latter I have, I hope, employed in a manner sufficiently 
conformable to that recognised by the Society, except that, 
having no act^ or prospective occasion to employ Arabic or 
Persian words or sounds, I have uniformly expressed the In¬ 
dian k by the like English letter. The vowels are sounded as 
on the continent of Europe and in Scotland—not as in England, 
and the graver or lengthened sound of each is denoted by an 
accent or mark abov|^ thus e, a very long sound, in some rare 
instances, by reduplication as well asa^^nt. A few sounds of 
this latter kind occur both in the Moew and Dhimdl languages. 


* 1 have failed to get at the original and true speech of this race, whose ancient 
tongue is fast merging in Bengali. 


p 
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and in the former they subserve the important purpose of dis¬ 
tinguishing the different senses of otherwise similar words: thus 
hano, to cut: hSano, to be able ; jdno, to ^^^no, to be. In¬ 
stances of this kind are rare in the MooSw iand rarer in the 
Dhimdl language, which are both clearly of the Indian and 
multisyllabic—not of the Indo-Chinese or imisyllabfe class, and 
are consequently free from that arbitrary system of tones which 
forms so striking a^ feature of the languages allied to the Chi¬ 
nese. The M^ c n and Dhimal tongues have an easy and flow¬ 
ing enunciation, which is readily represented by our letters. 
Compound consonant sounds are rare—any so compound as the 
Sanscrit ksha, &c. unknown—aspirates common. 

The nasal n, denoted illy me by a dot above the letter (h) is 
fully as common as in l/rduand Hindi, and is not uufrequcntly 
complexed into a harsher sound, which I have denoted by gn. 
Two concuig^nt vo|iels a!re always to be understood as a diph¬ 
thong* with Qi|)e trended ^d long sound, unless when the 
||i^ond vow^is doubly dotted (b) and in Hhcse casdl, which are 
common in Bodo and Dhim^i], each vowel is to have a perfect 
and independant utterance. The naso-guttural French c is 
frequent in Dhimal, and has sometimes a prolonged and very 
harsh sound, which I cannot represent otherwise than by redu¬ 
plication and accent, thus eccha, a goat. Y is always a consonant. 
In Bodo N is often prefixed to words beginning^^a vowel, as 
Akai Nakai', and in this tongue the use of t fur d, 

of k for g, are commutations, constantly occurring, but deemed 
vulgarisms. 


Aktiglks. 

There is no article, definite or inde^itc, in the Bodo or 
Dhimal tongue. The demonstrative pronouns this and that, 
usually, and the numeral one more rarely, stand in lieu of 
articles. 


* I use threCi a makes an, e ai and d on, e. y. Hawfinch, Aye aye, However. 
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Substantives. 

Nouns, like verbs, have only one regimen or mode of declen¬ 
sion, nor is that single uniform mode perplexed with any refine¬ 
ments expressive of gender. Declension is accomplished not 
by inflection, of which strictly speaking there is hardly a trace, 
but by affixes or rather post-fixes, analogous to the I/rdu and 
Hindi post-positions. Number is similarly expressed, that is, by 
post-positions. In Bodo paBBiwi' there are clearly but two 
numbers, and I think also in Dhimdl, though in the latter I 
have met with some vague traces of a dual, which further 
research may establish. In Bodo the word phur, and in Dhimal 
the word galai, post-fixed simply to the noun, express the 
plural, thus, B. gotho, a child, gotho phur, children. J]^. chan, 
a child, chan galai, children. /I^Jiese words have, I believe, no 
meaning whatever. 

By turning to the Vocabulary it will be seen that the Bodo 
and Dhimal tongues both poss^ a great variety of s^istantive 
sexual terms which usually suffice as in English, to denote all 
that is needful in the distinction of sex among human beings. 
There are exceptions however to this rule, and then the defect 
of specific terms is supplied by periphrasis. Hhis the Bod;^ 
tongue has no simple words equivalent to the English boy and 
girl, and the sex of minors is therefore expressed thus :-:-man 
child, woman child, or hiwa gotho, hinjou gotho. In Dhimal, 
vvajan and bejan are simple and exact equivalents for boy and 
girl. The word chan, which properly means the young of all 
creatures—is likewise used in Dhimal to express ^ boy,^ in oppo¬ 
sition to chamdi, or girl—w'hich last word affords the only and 
fiiint trice in DhiniM (none in of that happy facility 

of converting male into female words, by tnere varmtion of the 
terminal letter or syllable, which characterises Ifrdiiand Hindi. 
Bex among animals generally, exclusive of human beings, is 
expressed in Bodo by the post-fixes jola and jo) and in DhhnM 
by the prefixes Dankha, and Mahani, equivalent to male and 

p 2 
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female; thus B. mushu bos, mushu-jola, a bull^ mushd-jo^ a 
cow. Dh. Pid, Dankha pia, and Mahani pia, respectively. 
There are likewise in both languages a variety*of specific terms 
expressive of sex among the domesticated and familiar animals, 
as is English and other languages. These may be found in the 
vocabulary ; they have no grammatical effect or character .what¬ 
ever ; and this remark may be generalised or applied to the 
whole subject of gender in Bodo and in Diurnal. 

The gender of substantives coiisecpiently has no influence at 
all on adjectives or on verbs. 

Cases in Bodo and Dhunal are formed entirely by postposi¬ 
tions. There is no inflection whatever. Cases tare numerous; 
not lesi^than nine were given to me. But, all simple and direct 
languages which decline their nouns by means of pre or post¬ 
positions, have an almost unlii^ited field for the multiplication 
of cases. I apprehend that the companioiiative is a doubtful 
case; and that the ablative and instrumental are, normally, but 

h “a • 

one case/^nd also the dative and^objective, and that on or upon, 
is no case at all. In that event there would be only five cases, 
for the vocative seems wanting. 

To form the plural it is merely required to supply the word 
phur or galri^ in Bodo and Dhimal respectively, between the 
noun and tlie post-position. 

All nouns substantive are declined according to the following 
example: 

English. Bodo. Dhimal. 

N. A man, lliwii, Waval. 

G. Of a man, H'lwdni, \Vav{il ko. 

D. To a man, Hiwa no, Waval dug. 

Ac. A man, lUv^^kho, Waval eng. 

? On a man, lliwd chou, Wdval ko rhiito. 

Voc. Olman! Caret? Caret? 

Ab. From a man, 'lliw^ni phra, Waval sho. 

Ins. By a man, Hiwd jong, Waval dong. 

Loc. In a man, Iliwd. hi or ou or non, Waval ti. 

Comp. With a man, lliwa lago, Waval dosa. 

Plural, Hiwa phuf, Hiwa phur ni, &c. in Bodo; and in Dhi- 

m^il, Waval galai. Wfix'al galai ko, &c., as in the singular. 
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Thus it appears that in Boilo ni is tlie si^n of the geni|||[ej no 
of the dative, kho of the objective, chon of the anonymous, 
phra of the ablative, jong of the instrumental, ha, or oii or nou, 
of the locative, and lago of the companionative; and that in 
Dhimal, ko, eng, eng, rliuto, sho, tlong, ta and dosa are, their 
equivalents. 

Ill Latin and other languages prepositions govern a variety of 
cases. Post-positions are the equivalents of this part of speech 
in Eastern tongues and in the above declension—it appears 
that the Bodo phra, equal to the Latin ab, and the Dhimal rhuto, 
equal to the Latin supra, govern the genitive, that is, require 
the sign of the genitive, even while occupying the pkice of the 
ablative in declensions. This is an anomaly, going far perhaps 
to prove tliat phra and rhuto are not truly signs of cas||or 
declension, but rather post-positions in the general sense (like 
some of the others perhaps) that is, uol signs of declension. 


Adjectives. 


Adjectives in both these languages precede or follow the 
substantives, with al^the simple directness of English and with 
no more effect on the grammatical structure; thus in Bodo, an 
12 12 12 1 2 


ugly son, shfipma bisliii, an ugly daughter, shapina bishu; a 

1 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 
good boy, Inwa-gotho gham, a good girl, hinjou gotho ghani; 

12a 231 1 2 3 

good chil-dren, gotho-phur gham; the sport of good children, 

2 3 1 121 


gham gotho-phurni khel. In Dhimal, a naughty boy, niaelka 

2 1 21 2 12 3 12 

w^jan ; a naughty girl, ma elka bejan; good chil-dren, elkachan 

3 1 2 3 2 3 ’ 1 ^ 

galai; the play of good children, elka chan galai ko khel. 

12 3 2 3 1 ^^ 

To naughty boyg^ Bodo..MH|piina gotho-phur no. Dhimal. Mu 

‘2 3 


2 ^ 3 

elka wajan-galai eng. 
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No^llll^, substantive and adjective, of the simple forms abound, 
in both languages, and both tongues are miserably deficient in 
abstract forms, whether derivative or primitive, such as child¬ 
hood from child, greatness from great, and sex, age, &c. So 
nearly all compounds are wanting in these tongues, that is, 
that vast class of words which in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are 
formed either from a noun or verb compounded with privitivc, 
intensitive, qualititive, aggregative or disjunctive particles, or 
from two nouns or a noun and verb mixed ; anarchy, astrono¬ 
my, agriculture, nirvritti, pravritti, dwibhasya, vibritasih, hema- 
chal. Such words, as a class of terms, are wanting, though the 
means of forming them are forthcoming, and used to a small 
extent. These are points however which will be best explained 
by#onsulting the copious and carefully constructed Vocabulary. 
Ellipsis is carried to a great extent, both as to nouns and verbs, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the sanction of concurring 
vowels, and often in excess of what that sanction would cover 
where it exists. Long-tailed words or ses(piepedalians nor 
Horace nor Frere ever abhorred more heartily than do these 
simple races of men ; and when three even short words come 
together without a verb, one of them, the central, is almost 
sure to he lopt and to lose the first syllable of a dissyllable; 
thus, taller than all, boinobo jou shin, for gajou shin, in Bodo ; 

1 2 3 3 1 2 

and in Dhimal, tai beeng for tuiko beval eng, tt) his own wife. 
Similar ellipsis takes place constantly among the verbs, especi¬ 
ally in Dhimal, as Ilanka for lladeangka, I will go, Jenka for 
Jeangka, I will be. 

There are verbal nouns both in Bodo ai\d Dhimal, substan¬ 
tives formed from the root or imperative, and adjectives from 
the post participle. There is likewise a very useful privitive of 
general application in each of these tongues, which is the word 
geyd of the Bodo, and mantho ^ manthul^ of the Dhimal. 
Ongd in the former tongue (yong£^ik"M|lll^iij|l^rccede it) has 
likewise a similar function but of less currency; and this Ian- 
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guiigc lias, further, a possessive of much value, called |piiaiig. 
All these are post-fixes, and separately viewed are adverbs rather 
than nouns ; but in composition they form adjectives from sub¬ 
stantives, and perhaps also one class of substantives from 
another; thus, from dhon, wealth, we have dhongeya or dhoii 
manthuka. poor, void of wealth, respectively in Bpdo and Dhi- 
niM ; and, in the former tongue, from rai speech *roni speak!) 
we have rainonga or raiyongJi, dumb, speechless: also dhon- 
gonang, wealthy, possessed of wealth. Again, from dharam, 
justice, we have dharam-geya vcl manthuka, unjust and in¬ 
justice ? and also, in Bodo, dharamgonang, just. I am not aware 
that adjectives in either language are ever transmuted into 
adverbs, as evly from evil, haughtily from haughty. Nor have 
I met with any instance of a diminutive, or the means of form¬ 
ing one, in either tongue. 

I should add, before quitting the subject of nouns, that the 
Bodo attempt to form abstract nouns from the simple ones by 
means of the post-fixes matiio, slu and bla, with a slight change 
of the termination of the primitive word, and that they even 
affirm that of these post-fixes matno belongs more properly to 
things, slo and bla to beings. Thus, from gajpu, tall, is formed 
gajowan matno, tallness, from majang, handsome, majangau 
matno, beauty, from gotho, child, gothobla or slo, childhood, 
froni^det, great, ge^et lumraatno, greatness. More samples of 
this formation may be seen in the Vocabulary, wherein however 
1 have left most of the abstract nouns blanks, from doubts as 
to the authenticity of this method of filling those blanks ^ 


Abstracts are very pu/zling, yet it is indispeiisible to test the fact 
^^leb absence at all events ? The Dhimals make no attempt bL 

^ • 1 ^ _ ___ j, _ 


but fairly avow their unqualified astonishment that any 
body should seek for such strange and useless words ! 


Comparison. 


There are no distinct words in cither of these tongues expres¬ 
sive of the degrees of comparison, like agathos, arion, aristos, 
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boiiuSj l^ielior^ optinius ; good, bettor, best: nor any increinen- 
tory particles serving to the same end, such tis the Sanscrit tar, 
tam ; the English cr and est, and the Latin or ;ind ssimiis. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are formed in Bodo 
and in Dhimal as in Hindi and l/rdu, by words expressive of 
* than that’ ^ than all’ binbo shin and boinoboshin in Bodo, and 
oko nhadong, sogiming ko nhadong in Dhimal, according to the 
following example. 


English. 


Tall, 

Taller, 

Tallest, 

Short, 

Shorter, 

Shortest, 




liodo, 

(bajou, 

^ Biiibu gajoii shin, 
i Boinobo gajou shin 
^ Gabai, 


Dili mi'll. 
Dhanga. 

O'kd nhadong dhanga. 
Sogiming ko nhadong 
dhanga, or dhanga 
saika. 

Bangra. 

^ Binbo gahai shin, O'kimhadong bangra. 

" Boinobo gahai shin 1 i,. ^ 

_? ° > Bangra saika. 


•r 


or sin, 


/ 


In the above examples Binbo is compounded of the inflected 
form of the word Bi, him, it, that, and of the euphonic particle 
bo. Shin or sin is ‘ than.’ Boit|pbo is compounded of the word 
boino all and bo, as before. Ill the Dhimal series Oko is the 
inflected form of „wa, him or that or it. Nhadong is the in¬ 
declinable ^ than.^ Sogiming is ^ all,’ an adjective, and Saika, 
1 believe, an adverb equivalent to very, most, or the majis vcl 
maxime of Latin. It will be seen that in the Bodo idi|||n the 
literal style is ‘ that or it great than’ for the comparative, and 
‘all great than’ for the superlative, whereas in Dhimal the 
Hindi and U'rdu idiom is followed, ‘ that than great’—‘ all than 
great.’ I have already adverted to the elliptical manner ot 
speech so popular with these races. In the above exam ples 
the Bodo constantly, almost invariably, drop the middle 
ble of boinobo and the first syllable of gajou and of gahai. 'And 
in like manner, the Dhimal sink the second syllable of nhadong, 
jind the middle syllable of sogiming. If my conjecture as to 
the Dhimal saika be correct, we shall have in one form of the 
Dhimal superlative a nearly exact equivalent of the English 
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and Latin idiom very pious, most pious, magia plus, masiipie 
pius, except that the adverb/o/fowtf the adjective in iSfcimil. 

PROJfbUNS. 

The personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative,^ interrogfcii* 
tivc, and reflective or egoistic (self*) pronouns will be all foui4| 

f 4 

in the Vocabulary. The dpclensibn of the^yonouns seems to 
be the least imperfect part of the structure of the Bodo and 
Dhimal tongues, and in the latter exhibits throughout marks of 
genuine inflection. ’ The regimen is the same as that for the 
declension of nouns; but, as 1 have given the latter curtly, I' 
w’ill, at the risk of being tedious, give the declension of the 
pronouns more fully. 

Gender affects it not: the numbers arc two: the cases nine ? 
as before. 


English- 

Undo. 

Dhimal, 

N. I, 


Ka. 

G. Of the, 

Ang ni. 

Kang ko. 

J). To me, 

Ang no. 

K^ng. 

Ac. Me, 

Ang kho. 

Kdng. 

Voc. Oh me, 

Caret 1 

Caret ? 

Loc. In me, ' 

Anghit-oii-iuiii, 

Kang ta. 

? On me. 

Angni chou, 

Kang ko rlinto. 

Abl. From me. 

Angni phra. 

Kang sho. 

Inst. By me, 

Angjoiig, 

Kilng dong. 

Com. With me. 

Aug lago. 

Kang dobR. 


Plural. 


N. Wc, 

Jong, 

Kyel. 

G. Of us. 

Jong ni. 

King ko. 

D. To us, 

Jong no, 

King eng. 

A. Us, 

Jong kho. 

King eng. 

V. Oh wc! 

Caret 1 

(yaret ? 

Loc. In t^s. 

Jong ha, oil, non, 

King t^. 

1 On us. 

Jong ni chou. 

King ko rhiita. 

Ab. From mk 

Jong ni phra. 

King sho. 

Ins. By us,^ 

J6ng j6ng. 

King dong. 

Com. With us. 

Jong lago. 

King dosa. 


This IS «'ttnlia{f save in the possessive 

form own. 
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Th(A 

Nang, 

m. 

Of tnee, 

Nang ni, ^ 

N4ug ko. 

To thee, 

Nang no. 

N6ng. 

Thee, 

Nangitho, 

Neng. 

O^thou I 

Caret, 

’Caret. 

In thee. 

Nang, hd, nou. 

Nang ta. 

dwthee. 

Nangni chou. 

Nang ko rlnita. 

Spom thee. 

Nangni phra, 

Nang sho. 

1^ thee. 

Nang jqng. 

Nang dong. 

With thee. 

Nang lago. 

Nang dosa. 

Ye, 

# 

Nang eh nr. 

Nytfl. 

Of you. 

Nang churni. 

Ning ko. 

To you, 

Nang chunio. 

Ning eng. 

Ye, you. 

Nang chiirkho, 

Ning eng. 

Oh ye! 

Caret ? 

.Caret ? 

In you. 

Nang chur, ha-ou-noui 

, Ning tii. 

On you, 

Nang chiirni ehou, 

Ning ku rlnita. 

From you. 

Nang churni phra. 

Ning slio. 

By you, 

Nang chiir jong. 

Ning (long. 

With you. 

Nang chtir dago, 

Ning dosa. 

He, she, it. 

Bi, 

Wa. 

Of him. 

Bini, 

0'k»), wiingko. 

To him, 

Bino, 

Weng. 

Him, 

Bikho, 

Wong. 

Oh he ? 

Caret ? 

('laret ? 

In him. 

Bilia-ou-nou, 

Wang tii. 

On him. 

Bini chou. 

Wang ko rlnita. 

From him. 

Bini plira. 

Wiing sho. 

By him. 

Bini jong. 

Wiing dong. 

With him. 

Bini iago, 

Wang dosa. 

They, 

Biclnir, 

IJ'bal. 

Of them. 

Biehiir ni, 

U'l)al ko. 

To them. 

Biclnir no, 

IJ'bal iMig. 

Them, 

Biclnir kho, 

U'ba^ eng. 

Oh they! 

Caret ? 

Caret ? 

In them. 

Biclnir non. 

ll'bal tii. 

On them. 

Biclninii chou, 

ll'bal ko rlnita. 

Froin^em, 

Bichunii jihra. 

U'bid slm. 

By tnm. 

Biclnir jong. 

C'hal dong. 

With them. 

Bichiir lago. 

U'bal dusii. 


Possessive Pronouns, 

Possessive pronouns^ precede their nouns. Possessive and 
relative pronouns are seldom employed in the inflected forms 
of the personals, though these forms arc connnoii to both. Of 
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tlie use of the relatives in any form the Bodp and Dhim^ are 
very shy. Indeed, I doubt' if their languages have any such 
words, tliough I‘have set do\Yn in the Vocabulary, the evidently 
borrowed and seeiifiiigly perverted terms of otliers, and the 
misapplied ?. ones of tlieir.own. 

The interrogative pronouns who ? and what ? they have, viz. 
Chur and Ma in Bodo, Haslui aud liai in Dliiiniil. These pro¬ 
nouns are declined after the gjpneral model of the personal ones. 

* 

Demoxstuativk Pronouns. 


As has been noticed, they serve for articles. Imbe is this, 
and Ildbe that, in Bodo; and in Dhiinal 1' and If, or, more 
formally, idong, udong for beings, itii, utd for things. I'bal, 
U'bal, signifying these and those in Dhimul, are considered the 
most express eqidvalents of the Bodo imbechur and hobe- 
chur. Thus a good deal of diflercnce is established between 
the 3rd personal pronoun Jind the demonstratives, though ibal 
of the iShinial is evidently but the correlative of the personal 
pronoun Ifbal.*^ I proceed to exhibit the declension of the 
proximate demonstrative. 


This, 

Imbe, 

r. 

Of this, 

Imbe ni. 

Tko, Ysiiigko. 

To this. 

Imiie no. 

Yeng. 

This, 

Imbe kbo. 

Yeiig. 

Oh this! 

(■aret ? 

Caret? 

In this. 

Imbe, hii-ou-nou, 

Yang ta. 

Oil this, 

Imlieni ebon. 

Y'atigko rhiita. 

J‘'rom this, 

Imbeni pbra. 

Yiiug sho. 

By this. 

Iinbeui joug. 

Yang dong. 

With this, 

Imbeni lago,, 

Yang dosa. 

These, 

Imbe cbiir. 

I'lial. 

Of tliose. 

Irnbe cbnnii. 

Ibal ko. 

To these. 

Imbe chiir no. 

Ibal eng. 

These, 

Imbe cluir kbo, 

Ibal chig. 

Oh these! 

Caret ? 

Caret ? 

In these, 

Imbechur, hd-ou-noii. 

Ibal ta. 

On these, 

Imbeebiirni chou. 

Ibnl ko I'huta. 

From these, 

Imbecln'irni jihia, 

Ibal sbo. 

By these. 

Inibecliiir joiig. 

Ibal dong. 

With these, 

Imbechiir logo. 

Ibal dusa. 
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Ita makes itdng and litd^ utang, in the dative singular: for 
the rest^ these words as well as Idong, lidong, are declined 
without change by means of the universai post-positions. So 
also the Bodo Hobe^ plural hobechur, follows the model of Imbe. 

There are two grea^, peculiarities in'the use of the pronouns 
in these tongues^ one is, that in both languages the pronouns 
frequently stand as the last word in the sentence; and this 
whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity 
is confined to the DhimaVand consisjts in the reduplication of 
the first and second persons* plural (we-ye) thus, from hinlill^ 
laugh, we have kyel hin kyel, we laughed^ ny^l hin nyel, ye 
laughed. iTbal hin, they laughed, ceases to exhibit this cha¬ 
racteristic mark. The possessive pronoun sometimes follows 
the governing noun; not usually. It will be observed, from 
the above examples, that the plural in most Bodo pronouns 
and in many Dhimal ones is formed by the respective post¬ 
fixes chur and bal. These are further distinctions bctireeii the 
declensions of the nouns and pronous of these tongues. 

Numeration. 

The cardinal numbers extend only to 7 or 8 in Bodo, to 10 
in Dhim^. Beyond these numbers the method of reckoning 
common to both people is by the Indian ganda and Bisa, thus, 
5 gandas are =» 1 bisa or score, and 2 bisa = 40, 5 bisa =100, 
and thus they contrive to reach the neplus ultra of 200 
or ten score.. There are no ordinals in either tongue. The 
cardinal series is evidently the same in both tongues, and is 
derived from Tibet—the only instance of the kind I have 
noticed in their languages,t but I have not yet gone into com¬ 
parisons of this sort, nor purpose to do so till I have completed 
the whole contemplated series of Vocabularies for the Hills and 
Taru, from the Bramaputra to the Kdli or Ghagr^i. 

* Singrular also ? See on. 

t 10 of the 60 words in Brown’s List are identical in Dhimfil and Tibetan : none in 
Bodo and Tibetan : 15 in Bodo and G&ru. 
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The following is the cardinal series or numherS} stript of 
their affixes. 

English. ' Eodo. Ehimdl. 


One, 

Che, 

E. 

Two, 

Gn6, 

Gne. 

Three, 

Tham, 

Slim. 

Four, 

Br6, 

Dili. 

Five, 

B^i, 

Na. 

Six, 

D6, 

Tii. 

Seven, 

Sini, 

Nliii. 

Eight, 

>f 

Y6. 

Nine, 

n 

Kuha, 

Ten, 

93 

Te. 


To these the Bodo prefix the particles San or Sa, Man or 

MS, and Thai, according as human beings, other animals and 

things, or money, are in question. The numeral, with these 

2 

affixes, may either precede or follow the noun. Thus, Bihi 

iSche, one wife; Hiwa sanche, one man ; Burma mache, one 
2 2 112 / 5L 3 

goat; Thaka tliai die, one rupee;* Chokaimantham menda, 12 
2 1 3 

sheep or 3 gaiidas of sheep. 

The Dhimals again, have an immutable post-fix, which is the 
word long, void of meaning like the Bodo prefixes. Thus, e 
long is one, gne long two. This post-fix 4s often omitted as 
well as part of the noun to which the numeral is attached with 
that love of ellipsis that has beeh already remarked on. Thus 
one day is properly e long nhitima: but the Dhimals content 
themselves usually w4th Enin. One man is Ediang or E'long 
diang; and thus it appears that in Dhimal the numeral always 
precedes the substantive. In Bodo on the contrary, the nu¬ 
meral follows it or precedes it; generally the former. 


The Verb. 

Verbs express being, possession, or action. Those of the two 
former classes are very rare or wholly wanting in Bodo and in 

* Chokai Vel Jokai, so Don Vel Tou and Gorai Vel Korai. The mutation is no 
doubt euphonic and systematic, though th^ people are not aware of this. 
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Dliiniiil. T1m)sc of 'the third cluss^ if tiiey belong to tlie primi¬ 
tive or simple type, are abimdant. Verbs are divided by Gram¬ 
marians into the active and passive, the transitive and intran¬ 
sitive or neuter, the personal and impersonal, the regular and 
irregular, the intire and defective, the compound and simple, 
the auxiliary and primary. Of these kinds, passives are formed 
in Bodo by means of the perfect auxiliary verb to be (jaano) 
added to the root of the primary, which root is the imp('rative, 
2nd person singular. In Dlji.n.il tin re is no passive voice, 
though there fs a past partieijiie, (nay two.) attached to the 
active voice and i:i conshmt use as an adji 'ct ivc. A snhstitiitc 
for the passive voice is j>1.{empted to l)e found l)y the Dliimals 
in a manner analogous; toilij l./rdu mid Uia-di idiom, according 
to which a man less frcipientiy says ‘ I have been hcaien by 

2 

my brother’ than ‘ I have eaten a beating/ from my bn)thcr|^i 
12 3 1 2 

Bhai se mar kbaiu. So the Dhimiil says yollasbo danglini nen- 
3 ^ ^ 

ebabikd. But tlic parallel is not complete, for nenebabika is 
a compound, made up of nciili, to find, and cbali, to eat, so that 
the Dhimal idiom, literally rendered, is, ^ I liave found and 
eaten a beating frt)m my brother.’ Transitive and neuter 
verbs are, of course, common to both tongues: but neither, 
nor perhaps any language in the Avorld, possesses the l/rdu 
and Hindi facility of transmuting the latter into the former, as 
uthnd, uthana; chalna chalaiia, samajhiia, samjhaiia, &c. ad in¬ 
finitum. The only contrivance of this sort known to the Boilo 
and Dhimal languages is the compounding of the verbhotno, to 
give, in Bodo, and of the verb pali, to do, in Dhimal, wdth the 
root of the neuter verb which it is proposed to make active; 


thus from hangiio, to begin, n, comes hang hotiio, to begin a, 
and from mhoili n, mhoi pali lyii Bodo and Dhimdl respec¬ 
tively. In Bodo Jap no, to be finished, is made active by pre¬ 
fixing the imperative of the verb to do, thus moujapno. Of 
impersonal verbs I liuvc nothing to say. Of rcfiected or depo- 
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iifiit verbs I have found no trace. Verbs, in general, are very 
nigularly conjugated according to otie regimen, irregular verbs 
being rare in Bgdo and rarer in Dliinial. Jcngli, to be, is an 
irregular in Dhiinal, as in so many other tongues. I scarcely 
know another instajiec, in Dhimal; but in Bodo Ilotno, to give, 
haiino, to be able, Plioirio, to come, with some others, arc irre¬ 
gular in one or more* tenses. Of defective or fragmentary 
verbs, the Bodo auxiliaryVlong and donginan, equivalent I 
apprehend to the hun and tha of Ifrdii and the houtind bluiyou 
of Hindi, and the Dhimal auxiliaries Uhikd, hika und*dngka, 
fragments of verbs of similar meaning with donginan—are 
samples. Compound verbs otber than those already spoken of 
whereby neuters are made active, a^c very rare, as I have 
alrea*dy hinted under the head of nouns. Wherever they exist 
they are fornttd in the manner of neuters made active. The 
auxiliary verbs have been already mentioned, in part, as defec¬ 
tives. To those there spoken of we must here add the Bodo 
regular and perfect verb jaiino, to be, which is of the highest 
value as the sole means of forming the passive voice, by post- 
fixing its various iidlcctions to t!ie root of the primary verb in 
the active voice. Per se, it is little used, the Bodo (and Dhi¬ 
mal) seeming to think that talk of mere exj^stence is indther 
very profitable nor very intelligible.^ The Dhimal auxiliaries 
khika, mhika, nhika, hika, angka, arc of the last importance as 
forming the sole means of coiijugalliig ah verbs. From much 
enquiry through the medium of m jltiplied sentences—not -'of 
direct questions, which I found wholly futile and worse—I infer 
that the 3 first of the above .3 wt'.vis are really <me and the 
same, only varied for the sake of euphony, but upon principles 
too subtile for ready detection by a stranger; that all the 3 
represent the present to^sc iudic itive mood, of the fragmentary 
verb to be or to do that hika, the 4th word represents i\\Qpast 
tense of the same or a similar verb; and that dngka, the .5th 

* Take the style of English conjugation as a help to appreciate this peculiarity, 
I do love, 1 did love, I will love. 
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wordj stands in like manner for future tense. Tliese words 
are modified by genuine inflection,* to suit the persons of the 
singular number and the whole may be tabularized thus. 

Singular. 

1st. person Kd khika : Kd mhika: Kd uhika :/Kd hika : /Kd dngkd. 
2d. person Nd khina: Nd mhina: Nd n hina ^ Nd Inna;y Nd dngiia. 

3d. person Wd kin'; Wd mhi; Wd nhi :/Wa hi :/W!^dng. 


Plural. 


lst. peir|on Kydl khi kyel rf K. mhi k ^K. nhi k Jk. hi k:/K. dug k. 
2d. person Vyel khi nyel :'N. mhinj/'N. nhi nj/N. hi n ij N. dug n. 
3d. person Ubal khi; Ubal mhi lyUbal nhi y"Ubal hi :/Ubal dug. 


The three first of thes^ are apparently equivalent to the Eng¬ 
lish verbal signs ‘ do,’ ' amthe next to ^ did,’ ^ was,’ ‘ have,’ 
^had;’ the last to ‘shall, will.’ The student tall find these 
remarks a key to the whole process of conjugation in Dhimdl 
verbs. He has only to prefix the root of the verbs he tvislics 
to conjugate to the above auxiliaries and he at once obtains all 
of conjugation that the language exhibits; for the imperative 
or root, the infinitive and the participles, have, each and all, a 
single and inflexible form. 

Should the coi:^ecture hazarded in the foot note of the last 
page prove well fouuded-r-and there seems every probability of 
its proving so—a very singular state of things would be the 
result; for, wc should then have the whole process of conjuga¬ 
tion of Dhimal verbs accomplished by affixing an invariable 
auxiliary verb or verbal particle (viz. khi or hi or ang) to the 
root of the primary verb, with reduplication of the 1st and 2nd 
pronouns, both singular and plural. Whether that particle or 
verbal fragment be really one or three, and whether significant 
or meaningless, are doubts which highey grammatical skill than 


* Is this inflection, after all, nothing more than the reduplicated pronoun, added 
to the root, after the manner of the plural ? Bopp says all personal inflection was 
originally pronominato* 

t The doable pronoun is marked by its initial letter only, to save space. 
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I can pretend to, may go far to settle.* The people use their 
language with extreme carelessness even in regard to those 
grand distinctions of time, the past, the present and the future, 
and though I have stated as tlie result of much investigation 
that khi denotes the present, hi the past, and ang the future, 
I cannot deny that I have often found the whole three» em¬ 
ployed proinii^uously. Possibly therefore the three may prove 
to be only one, and even to have some connexion with the 
perfect verb Jengli, to be—anologous to that which .seems to 
conjoin the fragmentary verb hun, tha, hou, bhayou, with the 

perfect verb hona. Hi is often employed in the sense of the 

12 

irrdii liai, is, iisi for example, who is there ? Hashu hi, 
‘■12 

exactly equivalent to kdn hai ? rather kon tha ? in the past tense^ 
Who was it ? as if lie were gonc.^ Who ia it -?- or who - i s th e re ? 
And, though hi may be alleged to be a contraction of jehi, which 
is deduced regularly from the perfect verb jengli, to be, yet, on 
the other hand, 1 see not any necessity for excluding the con¬ 
jecture of an affiliated fragmentary verb consisting of hi solely, 
and khi and ang may possibly be of the same nature. That 
mhi and nhi are euphonic variations merely of khi, I have no 
doubt whatever. Under the head of compound verbs I ought 
to have observed that, in Bodo such as express repetition or 
reiteration, have the reiterative adverb placed in the centre of 
the verbj between its radical and inflected portions, thus phoino, 
to come, phol-p4i»-no, to come affain; and, tflat both in Bo^ 
and Dhimal there is a useful set of quasi-compound verbs 
formed, as in U'rdu and Hindi, by verbs equivalent to 
Chukna, and lagna. These words are,, in Bodo, Kbangno and 
Langno—in Dhimal, Hdili and Tengli. But, whercas i# the 
former tongues these accessary verbs arc added sometimes to 
the imperative and sometimes to the infinitive of the primary 
verb (inarchuka, hone laga), in the latter languages they are 

1 am now satisfied that these so called particles are fragmentary verbs like 
tha in U'rdu, and Bhaya in Hindi, or do, did, will do 
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subjoined solely to the imperative^ which in all four languages^ 
alike is likewise a verbal noun. 


In most cultivated tongues there are several regimens for 
the conjugation of verbs, and under each regimen or model are 
comprised a great variety of moods and tenses—all which, as 
well^s the numbers and persons of each tense, work changes 
upon the radical form of tlie verb, whether by inflective or 
auxiliary increment. 

Li Bodo and Dttiimal there is apparently but one regimen for 
the conjugation of all verbs, which is accomplished by means 
of inflection in Bddd^of auxiliaries (immutable, verbal frag¬ 
ments) ill Dhimal. This regimen exhibits great simplicity in 
both tongues, there being but three moods, the imperative, the 
infinitive and the indicative,* and the last only, admitting of 
variety of tenses which are limited to three, or the absolute 
present, the absolute past and the absolute or simple future. If 
a Bodo would express the time of the action with greater pre¬ 
cision he obtains an imperfect present by means of the auxili¬ 


ary dong; (thus mou, do; moudong, I am doing)—an imperfect 
past by means of donginaii; (thus, mou dongniaii, I was doing;) 
an emphatic past by means of the separate verb khangno, to be 
ended, (thus mou, kar, khangbai, chuka, I have, it is, entirely 
dgne )—oia else he marks decisively the three grand divisions of 
lime, or any one of them, by pre-fixing an adverb of time 
now, th|^ instant—sigang, previously, in the pasVyuiid, 
afterwards, in the future). Of these methods of marking time, 
w^ precision, the last alone appears to be available to the 
Dhim&ls, although the careless manner in wiiich. they employ 
thesoleieonjugatioifiSt' index of time (khika, hika, &nd angka, 
supposed to represent respectively the present, past and future) 
would seem to render further expedients more needful to them 


than they are to the Bodo. The Dbimdl adverbs of time, cor- 

/b'Crii 

* There are vague traces of a subjunctive mood in ‘ilMeh, formed by the postfix 
bifi; thus, i^ should go, fing thfing bl4. But in general the future indicative denotes 
Sontingenc^. Power and will are denoted by separate verbs, and duty also. 
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responding to the Bodo ones just given^ are clang, lainpang an 
iihucho respectively, and these likewise are placed before the 
verb as in the Bodo tongue. In DhimM there is no passive 
voice; in Bodo the passive is formed precisely as in English: 
thus, Shuno, to strike, Shu ja^, to be struck. In Bodo, how¬ 
ever, the auxiliary follows instead of going before the primary 
verb. There are two numbers, and three persons in each 
number, both in Bodo and Dhimal. In Bodo number and 
person have no effect upon the verb, nor in Dhimdl either, if, as 
conjectured, the 2d syllable of the Dhimdl auxiliaries (khiM, 
khind, khi, et sic decaeteris) be reduplicated pronouns and not 
inflections. The imperative mood has but one tense and one 
persorij in both tongues, viz. the 2d person singular; and to this 
the negative is prefixed (da in Bodo, ma in Dhimal). In Bodo 
this proper verbal negative (mat in U'rdu) is nearly confined in 
its use to the imperative. In DhimM it is as constantly applied 
to the infinitive, thus creating a very useful class of contrasted 


verbs (Doangli, to be able, Ma doangli, not to be able; khingli 
velle, to will; Ma kliaiigli 7iolle, not to will, or wish). This 
function is discharged in Bodo by the general privitive geyd, 
contracted to gai^ and put as usual between the radical and 
inflected part of the verb, (haiino, to be able, haa^aino, to be 
unable). This contrasted negative is likewise universally ob¬ 
tained in Bodo verbs by varying merely the terminal vowel, 
whether simple or diphthong (do you go or not ?—thsfiorgond 
thangd? will you go or not go ? thangnai nathangd?) The 
infinitive mood has only a present tense, nothing more analo¬ 
gous to gerund o^* supine, than the three participles, viz. a 
present, a past, and a remote past, and ^ extensive use of 
which in lieu ot conjunctions^is very' characteristic of both 
tongues. The root of the verb, as already frequently noted, is 
the imperative, and it is peculiar to these tongues that they 


tenses and compounds from it and seldom or never 
5^ participles or infinitive. From this root, in the 
Bodo^jn-esent tense (indicative) is formed by adding 6 (go, if a 
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vowel precede) for all the persons of both numbers; the past 
by d (yS, if a vowel precede) or bai; the future by nai; the 
infinitive by no; the present participle by in^ the past partici¬ 
ple (like the past tense) by i (yd, if a vowel go-before); and the 
remote past participle by nane.^ 

In Dhimdl the inflective increments, as above cnumcrate<l» 
are either khi, impersonal, or khika, khina, khi for the three per¬ 
sons ; hi, impersonal, or hika, hina, hi; ang, impersonal, or ang- 
kd, dngnd, dng; li; katang ; kd; teng. 

The passive voice in Bodo is conjugated precisely iis is the 
active, while in Dhimdl there is no such thing as passive voice. 
In neither tongue is there any thing like honorific tenses or 
phrases of any sort. We may now conclude the subject of verbs 
with some samples of conjugation. 


English. 

Go! 

Go not! 

Togo, 

Going, 

Gone, 

Having gone, 

I go, 

Thou goest, 

He goes, 

We go. 

Ye go. 

They go, 

I^reill^ 

Thou vrentest, 
He went. 

We went. 

Ye went, 

They went, 

I will go, 

Hiou wilt go. 
He will go. 

We will go. 

Ye will go. 

They will go. 
Come! 

Come not! 


Bodo. 

Thdng, 

Da thdng, 

Thdng no, 

Thdng in, 

Thungd, 

Thdng ndne, 

Ang thdngd, 

Nang thdngd, 

Bi thdngd, 

Jong thdngd, 

Nang chdr thdngd, 
Bichiir thdngo, 

{ Ang thdngd or thdng-1 
bai, / 

Nang thdngd or bai, 

Bi thdngd or bai, 

Jong thdngd or bai, 

/ Nang chiir thdngd or 1 

4 >i, . / 

\]flichur thdngd or bai, 
Ang thdng nai, 

Nang thdng nai, 

Bi thdng nai, 

Jong thdng nai, 

Nang chdr thdng nai, 
Bichur thdng nai, 

Phoi, 

Dd phoi. 


Dhimal. 

Hade. 

Md hade, 
lladeli. 

Hade ka tang. 

Hade kd. 

Hade tdng. 

Kd hade khikd. 

Nd hade khind. 

Wa hadd khi. 

Kydl hadd khi kyt'!. 
Nyel hadd khi nyel. 
Uoal hadd khi. 

Kd hadd hikd. 

Nd hade hind. 

Wa haddhi. 

Kydl haddhi kydl. 

NVel haddhi nyel. 

I/bal hadd hi. 

Kd hadd dng kd. 

Nd hadd dng nd. 

Wd hadd dng. 

Kyel hadd dng kyel. 
Nyel hadd dng nyel. 
Ubal hadd dng. 

Ld. 

Md Id. 
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English, 
To come. 
Coming, 

Come, 

Having come, 

I come. 

Thou comest. 
He comes. 

We come. 

Ye come, 

'I’licy come, 

I came. 

Thou earnest. 
He came. 

We came, 

Yc came. 

They came, 

1 will come. 
Thou wilt come. 
He will come. 
We will come, 
Yc will come. 
They will come, 
Eat! 

Eat not! 

To eat. 

Eating, 

Eaten, 

Having eaten, 

I eat, 

I ate, 

I will cat. 

Speak, 

Speak not. 

To speak. 
Speaking, 
Spoken, 

Having spoken, 
1 speak, 

I spoke, 

I will s[)cak. 

Be, 

Be not. 

To be. 

Being, 

Been, 

Having heeu, 

1 am. 


Undo. 

Phoino, 

Phoi i'n, 

Phoi ya, 

Phoi nune, 

A'ng phoigo, 

Nang phoigo, 

Bi phoigo, 

Jong phoigo, 

Nang chiir phoigo, 
Bichi'ir phoigo, 

Ang phoi bai or yu, 
Nang phoi bai, 

Bi phoi bai, 

Jong [)hoi bai, 

Nang chiir phoi bai, 
Bichiir phoi bai, 

Ang })hoi nai, 

Nang {)hui nai, 

Bi phoi nai, 

Jong phoi nai, 

Nang chiir phoi nai, 
Bichiir phoi nai, 

Jii, 

Du ja, 

Janii, 

Jayin, 

Java, 

Jtinane, 

Ang jabai or jaya, 

Ang janai, 

Rai, 

Darai, 

Raino, 

Raiyin, 

Raya, 

Rai nune, 

Ang raigo, 

Ang raibai, 

Ang rainai, 

J^i, 

Da jaii, 

Jaiino, 

Jsuiyin, 

Jiiaya, 

JaanamS 
A'ng jaiigo, 


hhimiil. 

Leli. 

* Lc katang. 

Leka. 

IjO t^ng. 

Ka 16 khiku. 

Na le khin^. 

Wa I6khi. 

Kyel lekhi kyel. 

Nyel lekhi nyel. 

U'bal lekhi. 

Ka le hika. 

Na lehi na. 

Wa lehi. 

Kyel lehi kyel. 

Nyel lehi nyel. 

U'bal lehi. ‘ 

Kii le ungka. 

Na le angna. 

Wa leang. 

Kyel leang kyel. 

Nyel leiing nyel. 

U'bal leang. 

Chii. 

Ma clui. 

Chali. 

Chakatang. 

Chilka. 

Cha teng. 

Ka cha khiku. . 

K4 cha hika. 

Ka chiingka (for chii 
angka). 

Dop. 

Mii (lop. 

Diipli. 

Dop katang. 

Dopka. 

Dop teng. 

Ka (lop iiiliiku. 

Ka d6p hika. 

Kfi d6p iingka. 

Je. 

Ma je. 

Jengli. 

Jeng katang. 

Jengka. 

Jeng teng. 

Ka jehiku. 
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English. 

I was, 

I will be, 

Strike! 

Strike not! 

To strike, 

Striking, 

Stricken, 

Having struck, 

I strike, 

1 struck, 

1 will strike. 

Be thou stricken. 

Be thou not stricken. 
To be struck. 

Being struck. 

Having been struck, 

I am struck, 

I was struck, 

I shall be struck, 
Desire! 

Desire not! 

To desire. 

Desiring, 

Desired, 

Having desired, 

I desire, 

I desire not, 

1 am desiring, 

I was desiring, 

I desired, 

I will desire. 

Give, 

Give not, 

To give. 

Giving, 

Given, 

Having given, 

I give, 

I gave, 

I will give. 

Be able! 

Be not able! 

To be able. 

Being able. 


Bodo. 

Ang jaabai, 

Ang jaiinai, 

Sh6, 

D& shu, 

Shdn6, 

Shii in, 

Shiia, 

Shonand, 

Ang shdgd, 

Ang shud or shubai, 
Ang shonai, 

Sh6 jda, 

Dd sho jda. 

Slid jaano, 

Shu jadyin, 

Shd jaaya, 

Ang shojddgo, 

Ang shd jddbai, 

Ang sho jddnai, 
Labai, 

Dd labai, 

Labaino, 

Labaiyin, 

Labaiyd, 

Labaiiidnd, 

Ang labaigo, 

Ang labai gai^o, 
A'ng labai dong, 

Ang labai dongman, 

A'ng labaibai, 

Ang labainai, 

Ildt, 

Dd hot, 

Hdtno, 

Hotnin, 

Ilotnd, Ilud, 
Hotndne, 

Ang, Hdyii, 

Aug hotbai or hdd, 
Ang hogoii, 

Hdd, 

Dd hdii, 

Hddno, 

Ilddvin, 


D/iimiU. 

Ka higd liikd. 

Ka jdnkd (for je aiig- 
ka). 

Ddng hai. 

Ma ddng hai. 

Ddng haili. 

Ddng hai katang. 

Ddng hm kd. 

Ddng hai tdng. 

Kd ddng hai khikd. 

Kd ddng hai hikd. 

Kd ddng hai dngkd. 

9t 

91 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Klidng. 

Mu khdng. 

Khdngli. 

Khdng katang. 

Khdnkd. 

Khdng tdng. 

Ka khdng khikd. 

Kd md khdng khikd. 

Kd eldng khdng khika. 
Kd Idmpdng khdng 
khika. 

Kd khdng hika. 

Ka khdngkd (for khdng 
dngkd). 

Pi. 

Mdpi. 

Pill. 

Pi katang. 

Pikd. 

Pi teng. 

Kd pi khikd. 

Kd pi hikd. 

Kd pi ang kd. 

Doling,'’ 

Md dodng. 

Dddngli (ddngli [ler 
ellipsiu). 

Dodng katang. 
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English. 
Been able, 

Having been able, 
I am able, 

I was able, 

I shall be able, 


Bodo. 

llaaya, 

Ha& nane, 

Ang haago, 
Ang Hd&bai, 

Ang Haaiiai, 


Dhimdl. 

Doangka. 

Doang tiSng. 

do^ng khika. 

Ka dd^ng hika. 

KA doang angka (dd- 
angka vulgo). 


Indeclinables. 

These highly useful parts of speech which give precision to 
all the others, whilst they connect them into well knit sen¬ 
tences, are sadly deficient in the Bodo and Dhimal languages. 
Here more than any where, and almost only, I trace evidence 
of systematic borrowing and very clumsy assimilation. For the 
adverbs of place, time, quantity, quality, mode, and for the 
conjuctions the vocabulary must be consulted; nor is there any 
thing needful to be added in this place. Conjunctions of pure 
or unborrowed character are very rare* both in Bodo and 
Dhimal, and this circumstance, together with the habitual neg¬ 
lect of those post-positions which denote the cases of nouns, 
causes the sentences to hang very loosely together. Euphony 
however is studied, and the Euphonic particles, which are the 
chief links of the construction, may be properly regarded as 
conjunctions. In Bodo the chief ones are, bo, no, na, a, ya, 
ma. All are post-fixes and insignificant, except the last, which 
has an intensitive sense, as hagrd, a jungle, hSgra ma, a great 
jungle or forest. In Dhimal there are fewer of these euphonic 
links of sentences, and indeed I remember distinctly but one, 
which is sd, and is void of meaning. Prepositions in these lan¬ 
guages, as in others, govern various cases, of which some ex¬ 
amples have been given, and more may be drawn from the 
subjoined sentences. Adverbs generally precede, but sometimes 
follow the verbJor nouns whose sense they qualify and in close 
juxtaposition to which they are always found. I have met with 
iio method of converting adjectives into adverbs, and this may ac- 


* The want is cleverly evaded by means of the participles, a la Turque. 
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count in part for the poorness of these tongues in indecliiiables. 
Participles perform the function of conjunctions^ as in Turki. 

c 

Sentences illustrative of the above rules of grammar and of 
the construction of the Bodo and Dliimdl languages :— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Yesterday I went to the forest, to cut timber. To-day I am 

8 9 10 11 12 

going to the jmiule , to cut grass ; and to-morrow 1 shall go to 

^ 13 14 15 16 17 18 

the village, to choose a ht site for building a house on. 

1 2 3 5 4 

Bodo.— Ml ^ ang thanga hagramou, bongphong phono. 
^ 6 8 7 10 9 11 13 

Ang dine hagrou thangdoiig thurc hand. Gabun ang pliarou 

12 16 15 14 WW 18 17 

thangnai niipthi majang naino, jcrubo nddkho land labaigo. 

1 2 3 5 4 “ 5 

DhimM.—Anji ka hadehika bada dincha ta, sing palli. Nani 
8 7 10 9 11 

mhoika dincha ta hadeka (for hadekhika), iiaimu cheli. Jumni 
13 12 18 17 15 16 ^ 14 

ka dcrata hadeang (ka), sa ddmli, elka chol (eng) kliangli. 
123 4 5 67,8 9 

The big boy beat the big girl, till she began to cry, 

2 1 5 4 3,6 

Bodo.—Iliwagotho gedetwa hiiijougotho gedciwa shiui, bini 

her phra from gapma a crying dongmaii was. 

1 2 4^ 5 ^ ^ 3 ■ 

Dhimal.—Bada chan bada chamdeiig (for dieng) daiighailn, 

6 7 9 8 

kdla wa kharli tengln. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

The large pig has given six young, three males and tlircc 


females. 

2 1 5 4 3 6 

Bodo.—Ydma gedetraa yosha madd (kho)* gdphaiya; ma- 
7 ^ 8 9 ^ 

tham jdla; matham jd. 


* Sign of case, or elliptical omibMon, supplied within brackets. 
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1 2 4 5 3 6 7 

Dhinial.—Budu payS tuloiig chan jelii; suullung daiikha, 
8 9 

sumloi^ mahani.' ^ , 

^ A ^ (T' 7 ^ 

The girl is diacr than the boy, but the boy is taller thim the 

_ /A A ^ ^ 

• Bodo.—Hinjou^othoft gib'i, hiwa^othow godoi; toblabo hin- 

jougo thowo Inwagothott jou (for^ajou)^sim 

^himal.—^AVa^al chan nha^ (dong) beval'^chan'^iana hi; tai 

bejlRi nhad(^g waja^ dhai^a%i (hi for jchi). 

The h({rsc is fatter thlSn thc^cow, hut the ww^is less fl^t 

than th? horse. . 

, Af i y & v £r^» ^ 

Bodo.—Mushujowo gonivya guphung shiu ; toblabd niusliujo- 
NOHO* goraigakhri sin-Y^ ^ 

Dhiinal.—Pii^ nhad^ng ohyha gundi hi ; tai pia nhaocing 
dhyha cl^kkd In. 

Tins pm is longer thaii that knife. 

Bodo.—Imbe k^lam liobe da^ gaUfu siiif ^ 

Dhiinal.—l/ta clmri nhadong ito ka^in rhinkil hi. 

This pen is the longest of^ll. 

Bodo.—Boii^do mdnino imbe ki^ain galmi sin dong. 

Dhimal.—Sogiil^ing iiha (dong) ita ka iain rhinlcu. 

What (is) your name ? 

Bodo.—Nangni your, inunga^name, nia what, mung name. 

Dhimal.—Hai what, ming name, nangko your^s. 

I 2 3 456 7 8^ 9 

When you called me I was within the house, and did not 

hear. 

1 2 4 3 .. 5 8 7 6 

Bodo.—Jela nang angkho linghotbai^ang nod singou jasibai, 
.9 

klianaye. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 a 7 

Dhimal.—Jela na kaihina keng, ka higahika sako-lipta. Ma 
hinhika.t 


* Expletive particles marked by Italics ; double Expletives by Small Capitals, 
t Here is a sample of sbeerly direct construction in Dhimal. 
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Wlfo (there) ? It fs it 




Bodo.—Cnur dong. Ang dong. 

Dhimal.—Hdfhu M. ^dhita. ^ ^ 

y a., .A ^ iT iT 7. ^ 

It was so or thus. It is not so now; but it wiluso again 

to-niOTrow. _ , . 

^2. f 9*" 5 /J ^8l 

.Bodo.—Rishd dongman. Ddno uripusa gcyd. Gahun rishl 
jad plun i&i. SJoJ^ ' 

DhimM.—Ifsai^ hi^hi. ERfing usdng munthu. Juiiuii 
' nhe^uto leaife. ^ ^ 


usang 


jeang. 

W Hy say so ? It iy false! 

Bodo.—Manoidi rmgo. O^ngd. 

Dhimal.—Hal^ale ui^ang d 6 ]^hind. Mi^'ha jetig (for je 
&ng). 

As it was, so it 18. ^ 

Bodo.—Jifing dongman, uriifg doiig.* 

Dhimdl.—Jed^g hi^hi, Iwdong^l (for jehi). 

Will ^u go with mfe t^th^Hills ? 

Bodo.—NaSg di^jong hdjo^ thangiiai. 

Dhimdl.—Nd kan"^ dola ddngt^ hdngiid (for hadedng nd). 

i^will^o. iVill n^t 

Bodo.—Ang thdnlhai. th^gd^ 

Dhimdl.—Kd hd^d (hadeangka). Kd nfd hdnkd. 

Did you gBr^ith him ? I diifnot go. 

Bodo.—N^fg bijoi% (lagoche together) thanga. Thangi. 
Dhimdl.—^Nd wd^g d^a hai^^a (for hadehina). 

MdlTaikd (for hadehika). 
li he hwe, riot ? ^ ^ 

Bodo.—Imbohd jdago, nd gcyd. 

Dhimdl.—Isiio je^i, na mdhi (md jehi). 

Is it^so (fact), or not ? 

Bodo.—O'li^o, n& oi^a. 

Dhimdl.--?Iehi, nd i^djehi. (Precisely hast yd nest.) 
Yesterday I^was^ beaten by Birife for IdS^ing the calves ill 
thfcultivation. 


WKv ^ i^fci 


* Or, Jiring j&abu^ uring jaago. 
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Bodo.—Ai?g mia akhai^ jong sh^aya, Imnou mushu- 

galai^hur (kho) hogamane. ^Past participle always if the act 


be done.) ^ ^ 

Dhimal.—Kd aiiji Birnako khurdong^^i'daiig^ai^nenchdhi, 
^ngtd pid kcTchangalai (eng) Idj^ika. 

Alfs! I' was yes^rday beaten without fault. 

Bodo.—Chi*^ chi! mid ang doslige^ (Idmano) sl^jdyd. 
Dhimal.—Hai^hai! dos^indnt^o 1^ dnji ddng-liai ^encha- 
hikd. 

1 2 -34 5 

He was killed by a t^ger, and when we went to look for his 
6 7 8 9 10 

remains, we found nothing but shreads of his clothes. ^ 

2 1 Si . ^ 

Bodo.—Mochdjong wdtjaiibai; jelai jong, biiii begeng iiai- 

^ 10 ^ 9^1 , , 

gmno thangd, sclai liisri bdno maud, mangbo any thhig (elsc)^ 
mane found not. % 

2 1 3 % 6 

Dhimal.—Khuhd dong cha neiichdhi, jeld kycl wengj^o hard 




10 


bholi hadehi kyel, told thekd dhaba (eng) kyM ncnbi kyel, aro 
else, haidong anything, mantho not. ^ ^ ^ 

The i^iise waf killed by the icat and the ^at was killed by 


the dog. 


Bodo.—Injofna niouji jong wathaPt jdyd,%o^jia cfmimajong 
wat ^hin jdyd. ^ ^ 

Dhimal.—Julid menkou sSo she nenchdh^utluSf menkou 
^Ind dong she lienchahi. ' 

I^struck him and h^struok m^, and thi^on we mughL^ 
Bodo .—iLtig biSho ^ud bw dii|kho simd, fund jong khom- 


jaldbai. ^ ^ ^9 

Dhimal.—Kd weng ddnghaL'hika, wd keng ddnghai hi kola 
kyel pu^iu hi kyel. ^ 

Having lo said, he departed. ' 

Bodo.—Rishd raindne, thdn^bai. 

Dhitiidl.—l/sdiig doijP'teng, hifdehi. 

* literally, by the hand of Birna ; and so in Dhimal. 

S 2 
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f . 2 - ^ 

Having beaten his awn wife^ he fled for shame. 

Bodo.—Gouiui bihi^(kho) shu^ne^ kha^langbai (or 

kha^jai). .3 *^ 3 ^ 4 

Dhinial.—^Tai (ko) be (wal) eng dang haikS, ledcr teng khat 

nhi (nhi=khi or hi). 

He goes laughing. 

Bodo.—^Minin minin thangdong. 

Dhinial.—Lcnkataiig lenkatang hadekhi. 

He comes crying. 

Bodo.—Gapmii?gapmin phoidong. 

Dhimal.—Khdrkatang kharkatang Ickbi. 

He g(^a speaking. 

Bodo.—Raiin raiin thdngo. 

Dhimdl.—Ddpkatang dopkatang hadekhi. 

, Having come, he will speak. 

Bodo.—Pl^indn^ raiimi. 

Dhimal.—Leteng «d, doping. ^ 

Havi^ gone, he finished his business. 

Bodo.—^Than^ane, h^bba (kho) m^japbai. 

Dhimal.—Ha (de]^teng sa lUni jclu.* 

^shall be beaten to-morrow fo^ not having finished tin* 
3, # A, . 4 

Bodo.—Gabuii aiig shojaaiiai, inano, hobba haagai.f 

Dhimal^Kam fe, (eng) work, ina not, paka done, konang 

because, ka dnji|^daughai ncnchangka (for chaangka). 

A bmen^og, is good to nothing. 

^ 2 . * 

Bodo.—Soj^ya choima, mangbo any, hobbano^ work, (for) 
ddaiyd (S d aiyjt useles^ 


Dhimal.—Danghaimenchakd khia, haibo any, k%i ko usc,-ma 


not. 


Sj^ken wOTds, are quickly forgotten. 

Writ^ WOTds, are n?t softi obliterated. 

* 

* A strong idiom if correct; literally, the work was ; so ante, chan jehi, for 
has produced young| ^ ^» 

t Literally, for why ? I was unable for the work. 
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Bodo.—Rap kotha, galchri bou^ja^atlj^iti^i ? gakhri 

goln^iid. * . g*' yO 4 

Dhimal.—Duj^d kolha, dhimpa iiilk^ lekmka kothd^ i:nd§ 

^dka (idiomatic ?)• 

Yesterday he’ came b^t the work was^oiie previously. 

Bodo.—B^ ima ph^iya, kitftu h^bba si^ng jaj^ai. ^ 
IWi^ial.—^nji Ichi came, wa he, kiOtu kaf(i lam^ang hoihi. 

KI fir?d him I will beat him. 

Bodo.—Jela aiig bikho iimiio, .dla^bikhoy him, shonai will 
beat, ang 1. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

DhimO.—Jela ka vvcng nenangka, 61a weiig' dang haiangka. 
Will y^i eat, or i^t ? 

Bodo.—Jaifai, na jayd (or jayd gai). 

Dhimal.—Chai^nii, ha nia^hangna (cha angiia). 

Will you sit down, or not ? 

Bodo.—JooOai, n^ajowa. 

Dhimal.—Yongaifgna, hi ma yoiigangua. 

« 2 - ^ 

speak, or ilot ? 

Bodo.—Rair^ii, hi rayd’^ai. 

Dhimal.—Dopaiigiia, fid ma^lopdngna. 

gO([ uickly, Binia is ^)ne. 

Bodo.—^'rilo (familiarly for thang) ^ikhri, Birna|^thai^bai.!|l 
Dhimal.—Dhiifrpa l^dc, B^ia luldchi. 

GOaloif^, I^m t^the villjfge. 

Bodo.—Tha^ iiang hashing, ai^ than^dong pharou.J ^ 
Dhimal.—Ekelung hade, iFd deram h^deaiigka. 

I^ara n^t going td^day. I shall^o to-mOrrow. 

Bodo.—^Diife ai^ t^dnfd, galiun than^iai. 

Dhimal.—Nd^i k^ md hdnka, (for hadcangka)^ junmi hade- 
dngkd. 

* Nilki forgotten; Mapak& not done. I could not obtain the trace of a passive 
save the participle by any variety of questions. 

pak£ is probably a contraction for nil ma paka. 

:|; In these two instances the construction is as direct as in English, and would, I 
think) have been found so ofteaer if the LTrdu questions had not told on the replies. 
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He was false. hS||^ tci^. 

Bodo.—Sa^talen jaStlai, GhJ.m jaa^. 

Dhima.—Mi&fid Igfehi, mkifihu 

Tins boy is fafi Thw very ■ 

Bodo.—I^be g^ho gu^uijg dd^igj gah.^i doi^. 

Dhimdl.—I'ddng chan dhal^ka ^hi, udflSig ^an Chon ^hi 
(mhi = khi). 

Father, and niSthen a^d child. ^ 

Bodo.—rii bipha, m l ^a , ^i bisha. 

Dhimdl.—Abli, an?a cnan. 

1. . Eaten by a tiger. ^ 

2. Ab homine sti^rata. 

3. Beaten by a hand. 

Bodo. Dlnmat. 

3 / % 

1. Mochd jong jajilya. 1. Khilhaslio clia ncii chdka. 

2. Hiwa jo'^g khoi 2. Waval dong lii^ien chaka. 

3. Akhai jong shojaya. 3. Khdr sho danghai nen chaka. 

. . 2. % 

Given things how shall 1 take back ? ^ 

Bodo.—Hotnai jifiis bre how, laphinnai take back shall, aiig 1. 


-l^ika 


jinis hesa how, nhechuto back, rhu take, ^iigka 


Dhimal.- 
shall I. 

Heard words why should I hear agjiu ? 

Bodo.—Khdnaya kotha i^ano r^ipliinnai, should-I-iiear. 
!Qhimal.—Hilik^ kStha htipdli nhccliuto hin'^ang kaj^sliall I 

rpfw ^ !r 

1 he man who told you so is your own friend. 

Bodo.—Jai nangkho idi raibai, bi he, gushthi friend, iiangiii 

Dhimdl.—^Jai usang, dupmhikeng w^i^taiko own, diang man. 

1 2 3 4 5 

The man whom you seek is dead. 

■2 3 5 

Bodo.—Jekho nang naigrugo bi he, thoibai. 

Dhim&l.—^Jidongdidng what man, rhekhinu^ kdddng that, 

5 

didng man, sihi. 
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/ 2 . 3 4 ^ 

With what shall I plaster this wall. 

Bodo.—I^ibe i^ur^ ^6.]dng litifai. 

Dhimal.—It^ai berlietn haid^^lepdi^k^. 

What do yoi^want ? and ^hat are yo^ saying ? 

Bodo.—Bi and, ma what, bidong waiiling, bi and, ma what, 
raidong saying, (conjunction repeated: so above.) 

Dhimal.—Hai rhel^ina, h^i dop^ina. 

The natch is begun, come and see it. 

Bodo.—Mdisha hango, thSngnane having gone, bikho it, iiai 
see. 

Dhimal.—Hiali ten^i, hateng.9a d i ^j‘^tttang[ 

The^atch is over, I "^vill nf)t go. 

Bodo.—kha^bai, ai^ thai^a. 

Diiinii^—Hiali hoi'hi, ifa ma ^lingka (hadeangka). 

Having finished that jo^he wmit to^o the other. 

Bodo.—Hobe habba haanane (or moujapnaneLgilbun hobba 

/11 \ ^ ^ 1 . 

(kho) mouno thang-bai. ^ 

Dhimal.—kameng hoipiiteng, bhindng kam (eiig)'^^U 
h^dehi. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He wi^ed lb go withes yestertlay, but was n^ able. To-day 
he is^able, and willi^ to^o. ^ ^ 

Bodo.—Bi joiTgjong mia thangno labaLbai, haa (ya) gai^ 
Di^e hafyin,* tha^no labaigo. 

Dhimal.—Wa jui^ni kin^dosa hdli (ildel^ khd^ hi 
^donghi (d^n^ii). Naiiididli donJ katang,* wa khai^hi 

Are you al^ (to d^t) or i^)t ? 



nmayia ‘ 

Fr^ Sili^ri t^ Dorjiling^how^niany ^s ? 

Bodo.—Siligorj^i pl^ Dolrjiling chim, ch^a pi^e. 

Dhimdl.—Sili^ri sh^D^jiling thekapjylie ^s. 

How^any she&p a^d gdlits ifTth^en ? 

Bodo.—Menda bo burjAf^oJa^mm b^aeb^^ 

Dhimdl.—Meiida sakoli^a^^i^i. 

* Thus, ip every instance, ^ conjunction is evaded by the use of thejiarticiples. 
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Ti^e from t!ie water, aifd throw it i/thc^ re. 

Bodu.—Doi'niphra bokhaiignaue, ^ ar^iiii. y 
DliiiuM.—Chi^o chui^teng^entS^, huupi. . ^ 

a la^e hoi^e t-wo fir^ are b^t er than on^. 

Budo.—geJetn^u ddudap maliche no dotidap ma^gne 

ghdmsin?^ 9 # ^ ^ ^ 

Pbimdl.—B^da lata cloiig akha dol^ (for nha dong) g^clong 
nu^langJ* 

1234 5 6 7 89 

Take it from these naughty boys and give it to those good 
Iff % 

girls. 

4 o 6 3 2 

Bodo.—Imbechur hamma hiwa gothophurnk phra biklio 
1 8 9 10 10 %7 

lanane hobechur gbam hinjougotbo pbur (kbo) hot. 

4 5 6 % . •* * 2 

Dhimal.—fdong maelka w^jiin galai sho gbinteng weng, 

8 9 % 10 7 

udo^ elka bejan-galai eng pi. ^ 

C^l all the clfildr^n qmckly. 

Bodo.—^oijnof^go^o (plmr) kbo ga^liri lii^ hqt. 
Dhimal.—^ogiiSing ch^i (gllai) ei^ dbi^pa I^. 

Sah^b! t^is i^ qjrt b^aloy gi^ it ^^u^^nd talce it from 

Hiem. ^ 

. . . 2- r ^ ^ ^ (P 

Bodo.ijj-Giri! iniM jongni maisho jdago. Jongno hot. Bi- 
ch^ii phj^ bikl^ laP ^ 

DbiraalP—Giri! Iddng kin^ko diaf king^ eng j^bal stm* 
gbinteng having seized, rhu take. ^ 

tdbk all the'^igs frmn us7 and gs^e Biem tS^irna. 

Bodo.—Boinobo yoma^phur (liko) hi jongiii phra 1^'aiic, ^ 

l^imal.—Sogiming payd‘^(galai en^ kiiqlj^ sb?t" gbinteng, 
Birneng^iM. % 

* Strong idiom: can’t ^anslatej for ordinary use the word clka may take its 
place. 
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Construction. 

1 have %lready stated that 1 do not propose to go into com- 
parisons; until I have completed the series of contemplated 
Vocabularies and Grammars, and, with regard to positive re¬ 
marks on the structure of the Bodo and Dhim^l tongues, I 
know not that anything need be added to the copious and 
careful particulars, the statement of which is just^iconclitded. 
It has been my object to make that statement perfectly ade- 
quate to the ends in view,^ and those who are disposed to study 
it in all its parts will, I trust find, that I have not laboured in 
vain. 

A few concluding remarks may, however, be expected from 
me ; but to avoid useless repetition I must glance at the whole 
group of tongues which I purpose to examine. It has been 
already observed, that the Bodo and Dhimal languages belong 
pretty evidently to the aboriginal Indian tongues, and not to 
the Indo-Chinese or monosyllabic. They seem to me to have 
retained, to a remarkable degree, their primitive character, so as 
to constitute very valuable exemplars of the class of languages 
(aboriginal Indian), to which they belong j nor have I any 
doubt that further time would have enabled me to replace 
many of the l/rdu or Hindi vocables to be found in the Voca¬ 
bularies with others of indigenous stock. Such exotic words 
arc su^risingly few, considering how long the Bodo and Dhi- 
nial people have lived in peaceful intercourse with the people 
of thS plains, on one hand, and of the hills, on the other; atiH 
what is still more singulail^is, the broad distinction b|^tweeV,,||te 
Bodo and Dhimak tongues as compared ^ith one another, see¬ 
ing that these people have lived, for several generations, if not 
actually mixed, (for their villages are separate nor do they 
intermarry,) yet in the closest apposition and intercourse. That 
the Kocch were originally an affiliated race, very closely con¬ 
nected with the Bodo and entirely distinct from the Hindoos, 

* See preface. 
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(Arian immigrant population using the Prdkrits,) 1 have no 
hesitation in saying. But, since the beginning of the 16th 
century of our mra, the Kocch have very generally Abandoned 
their own, in favour of the Hindoo (and Moslem), speech and 
customs, though there be still a small section called Pani or 
BAbd Kocch, retaining them. I failed to obtain access to the 
Pini Kocch. so that my Kocch Vocabulary exhibits little 
more than 4 mass of corrupted Prakrits. There are, however, 
some primitive vocables and the vocabulary, such as it is, has 
been taken, in order to preserve a living sample (soon to dis¬ 
appear) of that process whereby the Arian and exotic, are 
rapidly absorbing the Taniulian and indigenous tongues of 
India—tongues (the latter) which, if we make a general infer¬ 
ence from the state of things in the hilly and jungly districts, 
wherein alone they arc now found, must have been prodigiously 
numerous, when they prevailed over the whole face of the land 
— unless, indeed, the dispersion and segregation in holes and 
comers of the aboriginal population have given rise to that 
Babel of tongues which we now find. In the sub-Himdlayas 
between the Kali and the Tishta rivers, I know of the follow¬ 
ing aboriginal tongues and dialects: the Rongbo or Cisniveany 
Bhotia, the Magar. the Gurung, the Murmi, the Newari, the 
Kirdnti, the Limbu, the Lapeha, the Sunwar, the Haiyu, the 
Chepdng, the Kusundd, the Den war, the Durre, the Brdrahu : 
the above in the Hills: in the Tarai, extending limits 
eaiterlyto Assam, so as to include its S. W. skirt, The Kocch, 
ibjblmdl, Rdbha, Gdro, Khyi or Khasia, Cachdri or Mech, or 
BjS^H^^, Kudi, Batar or Bor^Gangai, Kfchak, Thdny 
Kebrat,* Amdth, Marcia, Dha^k, Dhekraj* besides those of 
hill tribes located there long ago, and now very different from 
their confreres of the hills, such as Sringia Limbus, Deiiwdrs 
Durres, &c. What a wonderful superfluity of speech ! and 
what a demonstration of the impediments to general intercourse 
characterising the earlier stages of our social progression ' 
How far these languages, though non mutualh unintelligible 
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to those who use them, be really distinct, how far any common 
link may exist between them and the rest of the aboris^nal 
tongues of Indi'a—so as to justify the application of the single 
name Tamulian \o them all—are questions which I hope to 
supply large means of answering, when I have gone through 
the MU and Tarai tongues of this frontier, as above enumerated. 
Be these points as they may, the Bodo and Dhinial tongues 
will be, I think, allovv'ed to be genuine and highly interesting 
samples of the aboriginal languages of the plciins of India,(what¬ 
ever their source or connexion, matters to be settled hereafter,) 
as well as to furnish a good key to the moral and physical con¬ 
dition of the simple races using those tongues. What can be 
more striking, for example, than agriculture being expressed 
by the term felling or clearing the forest; than the total ab¬ 
sence of any term for village,* for plough, for horse, for money 
of any kind, for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and, lastljr^for almost every ab¬ 
stract idea, whether material or immaterial ? Structurally viewed, 
these languages are distinguished by a frequent absence of in¬ 
version that is unwonted in Indian tongues ;t by the peculiar 
use of the pronouns, particularly in Dhinial; by the special form 
and uses of the privitives; by tlie loose cohesion of the sen¬ 
tences, resulting from a want of, and a contempt for, conjunc¬ 
tions, as well as a neglect of the signs of case and tense; 
by the conjunctive application of the participles by a 
want of precision arising from the paucity of adverbs and also 
from the features just marked; by a passion for ellipsis yet an 
attention to euphony ; by extreme simplicity of structure; and 


* Arva in annos mutant et superest agrer! sec 

t As will be seen, the umal structure of sentences is like that of Hindi and U'rdu; but, 
as already remarked, it must be borne in mind, that the U’rdfi and Hindi medium of 
nuestioningr should be allowed for, as necessarily influencing' liic responses, which (liers- 
fore perhaps exhibit too much invei'sion ? 

t In lieu both of relative ptonouns and of coiyuntions, thus instead of go and bring, 
we have going bring, and instead of he who brings, be bringing. 

T 2 
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lastly, by the universal and exclusive use, in Dhimdl, of frag¬ 
mentary auxiliars in the business of conjugation. 

Adam Smith long ago remarked, that original languages 
might be known from derivative ones, by those auxiliars and 
prepositions of the latter, whereby the complex inflections of 
the former are got rid of. It would be practically very* con¬ 
venient if we had any certain marks of this sort, serving to dis¬ 
tinguish those two classes of languages; but it is diflicult to 
suppose the Bodo and Dhimal languages other than primitive ; 
and yet if they be primitive, Smith’s deductions from the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, cannot be allowed to.have general validity. 



PART III. 


ORIGIN, LOCATION, NUMBERS, CREED, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER 
AND CONDITION OF THE KO'CCH, BODO AND DHII^AL 
PEOPLE, WITH A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP 
THE CLIMATE THEY DWELL IN. 


If we commence oiir researches into the aboriginal tongues 
and races of India in its nortli-east corner or Assam, we find 
that province rich in such materials for enquiry. But. the ma¬ 
jority of the numerous aborigines of the mountains of Assam, 
appear to belong to the monosyllahic-tongued or Chinese stem, 
with winch we have notliing to do. A line drawn north and 
south across tlie Brahmaputra, in the general direction of the 
Dhansri river, and continued southwards so as to leave Kuchdr 
within it or to the west of it, would seem not very inaccurately 
to divide the monosyllabic-tongucd from the Tamulian moun¬ 
taineers. Possibly, indeed, some of tlie hill tribes to the north 
of the Brahmaputra, although within the 'ramidian limits, as 
above conjccturally defined, may yet be found to belong to the 
monosyllahic-tongued races ;* but to the south of that river, I 
thinly it is pretty evident that such is not the case, for the 
Kacharians, Khasias and Garos are, in creed, customs and lan¬ 
guages, either identical with, or most closely affined to, the 
Bodo, while the Kudi, liablia, and Ilajdng, if not rather nqmi- 
nal than real distinctibns (Hajong, Hojai Kachari) are but steps 
of the great Boilcf or Meecli family, whose proper habitat, be it 
remembered, is the plains and not the mountains. I should add, 
that it is a mistake to suppose the mass of the population in the 
valley of Assam to be of Arian race. I allude to the Dh^kr^s 

* Iti the Northern Hills the Dhanw sieems to deinnrk the Alfiine races of Tibetan 
ong^ia (ending' easterly with the Lhopa or Bhutanese) I'rom the Daphlas, Akas, Bora, 
Abors, Mishmis, Mins and others oi apparently Chinese stock or lndo«Chinese, that u, 
niotiosyllttbic. 
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or com moil cultivators of the valley, who, as well as the Kacharis 
and Kocch of that valley, are Tamulians, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by their physical attributes, and in despite of that Ben¬ 
gali disguise of speech and customs, which has fnisled superiicial 
oliservers. The illustration of these Assamese races is, however, 
I believe, in better hands than mine; and I therefore shall pro¬ 
ceed for the present more westward. Whoso should advance 
from Goalpara in Assam to Aliganj in Morang would, in tra- 
versing a distance of some 150 miles along the skirts of the 
mountains of Bhutan* and Sikim, pass through the country of 
the following aborigines ofTanmlian extraction: the Kocch, the 
Bodo, the Dhimal, the Rabha, the Hdjong, the Kiidi, the Batar 
/ or Bor, Kebrat, Pallah, Gangai, Maraha, and Dhanuk, not again 
to mention the Kacharians separately, they being demonstrably 
identical with the Bodo, and so in future to be regarded, nor 
further dwelling now on the Khasias and Garos than to observe 
that Buchanan notes them as parts of the population of Rang- 
pur in its bid extent.f We may have more to say of the rest 
of these tribes hereafter. Many of them have abandoned wholly 
their own tongues, and a deal of their own manners. Bi|t oiir 
present business is with the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimal, and first 
with the first. 

In the Northern part of Bengal, towards Dalimkdt, appears 
to have been long located the most numerous and powerful 
people of Tamulian extraction on this side the Ganges, and the 
only one which, after the complete ascendancy of the Arians 
had been established, was able to retain or recover political 
power or possession of the open plains. 'What may have been 
the condition of the Kocch in the pidn^iy dhys of Hinduism 

• Bh6t6n recto Bln'itant, the en«l of Tlhot, Sanskrit name of the country which tlie 
, people themselves call Lho, hut like the Ilimlus, consider it an appenduffe of JJhot v. 
'I'lbet, of which the former is the Sanskrit and the latter the Pcreian desif^nation. The 
native one is Jidd. 

t 15 in 60 words of JJrown’s.Vocabulary, are the same in Gird and in M6cch, and the 
whole 60 or nearly so in Kaclitin and Mdcch. Aiirain, the Kachiins called thenu^lees 
Bodo. and so do the Mecch ; and lastly the Kachkri deities Sijfi, Maironp and Ag^raiijr 
arc likewise Mecch deities—the chief ones too ol both people to whom I restore their 
proper aame^ 'i'hese are abundant proofs of common origin of Gards also. 
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cannot now be ascertained: but it is certain that after the 
Moslem liad taken place of the Hindu su/eraiiity, this people 
became so important that Abul Fazul could state Bengal as be¬ 
ing “ bounded on the north by the kingdom of Kocch which, he ^ 
adds,^includes Kamrup.” Hajo fc^^ed this kingdom towards ^ 
the close of the fifteenth century or beginning of the sixteenth, 
and it was retained by his sovereign successors for nearly 200 
years.* In 1/73 the Company’s gigantic power absorbed the 
Kocch Raj, which once included the western half of Assam on 
one side and the eastern half of Morung on the other, with all * 
the intervening country, reaching east and west from the Dhan- 
sri river to the Konki, whilst north and south it stretched 
from Daiimkot to Ghoraghiit. In other words the Kocch Raj 
extended from 88 to 93^ east longitude and from 25 to 27 
north latitude, Kocch Bihar being its metropolis, and its limits 
being coequal with those of the famous yet obscure Kamrup 
of the Tantras. Hajo’s representative still exercises jura re- i 
galia ill that portion of the ancient possessions of the family 
which is called Nij Bihar, and he and the Jilpaigori and Panga 
Rajahs, together ivith the Bijni and Darang Raj.ahs, and sever¬ 
al of the Lords Marchers of the north frontier of Kamrup 
(Baruas of the Dwars)—all of the same lineage—still hold 
as Zamindar Rajahs most of the lands between Sikim, Bhut¬ 
an and Kdmrup, as at present constituted, and a southern line 
nearly coincident with the 26o of north latitude. Sukla Dev 
of the Kocch dynasty divided the kingdom, and there seems to 
have been in later times a triple Siiltanat fixed at Bihar, Ranga- 
mati and Gauhati. The Rajahs of Gauhati and their kinsmen 
of Darang extended the Kocch dominion eastward to and be¬ 
yond the Majuli or great Island of the Brahmaputra. Hajo the 
founder, having no sons, gave his daughter and heiress to a 
Bodo or Mecch chief in marriage; and to the wise policy indi¬ 
cated by this act (the policy of uniting the aborigines and , 
directing their united force against intruders) was the founder 
of the Kocch dynasty, indebted for his success against the Mos- 
* Ilucli. liangpur. Vo!, III. p. 419, &c, See. 
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leins, the Bhutanese and the Assamese.* Nevertheless the 
successors of llaju speedily abandoned that policy, casting ofl* 
the Mecch (Bodo) with scorn, and renounciij^ the very name 
of their own country and tribe with their' language, creed 
and customs, in favour of'those of the Arians who, however 
resolutely they may eschew the aborigines, whilst continuing 
obscure and contumacious, never fail to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to them, when they become powerful at once and 
docile. In a word, Visva Sinh, the conqueroi*^s grandson, 
with all the people of condition, apostatised to Hinduism; the 
' country was renamed Bihar—the people, Rajbansi; so that 
none but the low and mean of this race could longer tolerate 
the very name of Kocch, and most of these, being refused a 
decent status under the Hindu regime, yet infeeted, like 
their betters, with the disposition, to change, very wisely 
adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus the 
, mass of the Kocch people became Mahomedaiis, and the 
higher grades, Hindus: both style themselves Uajbansi: a 
remnant only still endure the name of Kocch; and of these 
but a portion adheres to the language, creed and customs, of 
their forefathers—as it were, merely to perpetuate a testimo¬ 
ny against the apostacy of the rest! The above details are 
interesting for the light they throw upon the character and 
genius of Hinduism^ which is certainly an exclusive system, but 
not inflexibly so ; and whilst it readily admits the powerful to 
the eminent status of Rajput vel Kshatriya, it is prone to ten¬ 
der to the humble and obscure no station above helotism—a 
narrowness of polity that enabled Buddhism not only to esta¬ 
blish itself in the very metropoHs of Hinduism (Bihar, Oude, 
Benares) but for si - xt ee n to seventeen centuriesf (sixth B. C. 


* The Yoffini 'I’antra denounces these three, under the appellations of PIov,* Vavan 
and Saumar, us the foreign scourges of the land. 13uch. 111. 413. '1 he Assamese (Sau- 
mar) alluded to are the Ahonis, who held upper Absain when the Koeeh held lower 
' and middle, but with ever-varying limits. 

t Sakya was probably born in 545 B. C. and died in 4f>5, and that his oriH'd was 
still flourishing in the eleventh century A. D. is proved by the then solemn repair of the 
’ great temple at Uaya. The persecution however was hot in the ninth. 
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to eleventh A. D.) to contest with it the palm of superiority. 
The Yogini Tantra very properly denominates .tlie Kocoh, 
Miecchas or aborigines, the fact being impriuted * ""TTfifa 
tionable characters on their non-ariuu physiognomy, ^d sSm 
on the language and customs of tlieir unconverted brethren. 
They are called Kavach* in the Tantra just named, Hdsd by 
the Kachdris or Dodos of Assam, Kamal by the Dhimals, and 
Kocch by the Mecch or Dodos of the Mechi, as well as by 
themselves where not perplexed with Brahmanical devises. 
Duchanan, who was furnished with every appliance for satis¬ 
factory research, and whose sagacity was not unworthy of his 
opportunities, estimated the numbers of the Kocch peo[)le 
twenty-five years ago, at 350,000 nearly. 1 am not aware that 
any good census has since been taken, and 1 have failed to 
obtain a general estimate: but from much iiupiiry, aided by 
Major Jenkins, Dr. Campbell and Permanand Acharj, I con¬ 
clude that Duchanan missed a great many of them under the 



his time, that the Kocch abound throughout the northern part 
of Rungpur, Purnea, Dinajpur, Mymansing and in all Kanirup 
and Darang, us far as the Dhansri river, and that their num¬ 
bers cannot be less than 800,000 souls—possibly even a million 
or million and quarter. In Assam they are divided into Kain- 
thali and Madai or Shara, and Kolita or Kholta, and in Rung¬ 
pur, &c. into Rajbansi and Kocch—those of the Moslem faith 
every where dropping their ethnographic designation. Their 
first priests wer^Dcdshi, their next, Kolita or Kholta, and 
their last, the Brahmans or Mullahs. Buchanan vouches that 
their primitive or proper language (as still used by the un¬ 
adulterated remnant of the race) has no affinity with the ^ 
Prakrits, and I can attest the entire conformity of the phy¬ 
siognomy of all, ?ind of the creed and customs of this remnant 
with those of the other aborigines around them. I have 
already stated that I failed to get at the unconverted Kocch 

* Thin ia identical with K^icch, the diffl^ncc being merely that of the Sanscrit and 
i rakrit forms of tlie same word. * 
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that my Vocabulary is that of the verted. -Hereafter 
!l<^ust to supply this desideratum^ and in the Meanwhile I 
MikJfdo^be^ter than givQ Buchanah’s unuai»lly careful a^d 
aii]|>t«^ccount of the condition^ creed and customs of this peo¬ 
ple—which, beiijg compared with my own subsequent statement 
of the condition, creed and customs of the Bodo and Dhinial 
(of whom Buclianan says little or nothing), will satisfactoriljr 
demonstrate the affinity I have insisted on. 

The primitive or Pani Kocch live amid the woods, fre¬ 
quently changing their abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate ejitirely with the hoe, and 
more carefully than their (Arian) neighbours who use the plough, 
for they weed their crops, which the others do not. As they keep 
hogs and poultry they arc better fed than the Hindus, and as 
they make a fermented liquor* from rice, their diet is more 
strengthening. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the 
women, and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their 
own indigo, the borders red dyed with Morinda. The niaterhJ 
is cotton of their own grow'th, and they are better clothed than 
the mass of the Bengalese. Their huts are at least as good, 
nor are they raised on posts like the houses of the Indo Chinese, 
at least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears; hut 
they use iron shod implements of agriculture, which the 
Bengalese often do not. They eat swine, goats, sheep, deer, 
buffaloes, rhinoceros, fowls, and ducks—not beef—nor dogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use tobacco and 
{ beer, but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal 
without offering it to God (the gods), and consider that 
he who is least restrained is most exalted, allowing the Gards 
to be their superiors, because the Garos may eat beef. The men 
are so gallant as to have made over all property to the women, 

^ who in return are most industrious, weaving spinning, brew- 
ing, planting, sowing, in a word, doing all work not above their 
strength. When a woman dies tl^ family property goes to her 
daughters, and when a man qprries he lives with his wife’s 

The classic Zyth, iuQoy, beer withcM; hops, as universal among the Aborigiiirs 
' if the absence of spirits or distilled watefit 
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mother^ obeying her and his wife. Marriages are usually 
arranged by mothers in nonage, but consulting the destined 
bride. Grown women may select a husband for themselves, 
and another, if tlie first die. A girPs marriage costs the mother ^ 
10 rupees—a boy’s 5 rupees. This sum is expended in a feast 
with sacrifice, which completes the ceremony. Few remain un¬ 
married, or live long. I saw no grey hairs. Girls, who are 
frail, can always marry their lover. Under such rule, poly¬ 
gamy, concubinage and adultery are not tolerated. The last 
subjects to a ruinous fine, which if not paid, the offender be¬ 
comes a slave. No one can marry out of his own tribe. If 
he do, he is fined. Sutties are unknown, and widows always 
having property can pick out a new husband at discretion. The 
dead are kept two days, during which the family mourn, and the i 
kindred and friends assemble and feast, dance and sing. The 
body is then burned by a river’s side, and each person having : 
bathed returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 
rupees, as several pigs must be sacrificed to the manes. This 
tribe has no letters; but a sort of priesthood called Deoshi, 
who marry and work like other people. Their office is not 
hereditary, and every body employs what Deoshi he pleases, but 
some one always assists at every sacrifice and gets a share. The 
Koccli sacrifice to the sun, moon and stars, to the gods of 
rivers, hills and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents, though they believe , 
not in a future state ? Their chief gods are Rishi and his wife 
Jago. After the rains the whole tribe make a grand sacrifice 
to these gods, and occasionally also, in cases of distress. There ' 
are no images. The gods get the blood of sacrifices; their 
votaries, the meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by ^ 
juries of Elders, the women being excluded here, however des¬ 
potic at home. If a mau incurs a fine, he cannot pay with 
purse, he must with person, becoming a bondman, on food and 
raiment only, unless his wife can and will redeem him.” 

The cli mate of north Bengal or Kocch (including the coun- 
u 2 
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try of the people ao culled, and of the Bodo and Dhiinals) is 
too well known to require any particular notice. It is much 
less healthful than that of north Bihar, being infested with 
low-fevers, which are either propagated from 4he wilds north 
and east of it, or, more probably, generated on the spot by 
excessive moisture and vegetation in the very extensive tracts 
of waste, still unhappily to be found every where east of the 
Kosi river. West of that river, or in the {indent Mithila, and 
modern north Bihar, the clim.ite is as much more salubrious 
as cultivation is more dift’used. The Saul forest every where, 
but especially to the east of the Kosi, is uuilarious to an 
extent which no human beings can endure, save the remarkable 
races, which for ages have made it their dwelling place. To iill 
others, European or native, it is deadly from April to Novem¬ 
ber. Yet the Dhimal, the Bodo, the Kig^i, the Tharu, the 
^D6nw^r, not only live but thrive in it, exhibiting no symptoms 
whatever of that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and 
form which marks the victim of malaria. The like capticity 
to breathe malaria as though it were common air characterises 
nearly all the Tamulian {iborigines of India, as the Kols, the 
Bhils, the Gonds, who are all fine and healthy races of men, 
though dwelling where no other human beings can exist. This 
single fact is to my mind demonstration that the Tamulians 
have tenanted the wilds they now dwell in for many centuries, 
protably. 3(5^ecause a very great hipse of time could alone 
work so wonderful an effect upon the human frame, and even 
with the allowance of centuries, the fact stands forth iis one 
of the miracles of human kind, which those who can explain 
may sneer at the other amazing diversities worked by time and 
clime on that marvellous unit, the seed of Adam ! Tlie Bodo 
and Dhitn&ls, whom 1 communicated with, alleged that they 
cannot endure the climate of the open plains, where the heat 
gives them fevers. This is a mere excuse for their known 
aversion to quit the forest; for their eastern brethren dwell 
and till like natives in the open plains of Assam, just as the 
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Kols of south Bihur (Dhangars) do now in every part of the | 
plains of Bihar and Bengal, in various sites abroad, and lastly 
in the lofty sub-Himalayas. The Kols are, indeed, as enter¬ 
prising as industrious, and they should be employed by every 
European who seeks to reduce and cultivate any part of the 
malarious forests of India.* But, it must not be forgotten, 
that the very same (pialities of freedom from disabling preju¬ 
dices, cheerful docility, and peaceai)le industrious habits and ^ 
temper, which render the Kols now so valuable to us, are the 
inherent characteristics of most of the aborigines, requiring 
only the hand and eye of a paternal Government to call them 
forth, as in the case of the Kols. Ages of insolent oppression 
drove the aborigines to the wilds, and kept them there till 
their shyness of all strangers had become rooted and intense. 
But I can answer for the Bodo and Dhimaly possessing every 
good quality of the Kols, in an equal or superior degree, and 
the Bodo have already sliown us with what facility those qua¬ 
lities may be put in action for our benefit as well as their 
owii|^^hc p hysical type of the Kocch, as contrasted with that] 
of the Hindii^ is palpable, but not so as compared with that of 
the Bo'doi'and Dhinial. In other w’ords, the physical type in 
all the Tamulians, (of this frontier at least) tends to oneness. 
A practised eye will distinguish at a glance between the Arian 
and Tamulian style of features and form—a practised pen will 
readily make the distinction felt—but to perceive and to make 
others perceive, by pen or pencil, the physical traits that 
separate each group or people of Arian or of Tamulian extrac¬ 
tion from each other group, would be a task indeed! In the 
Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symmetry, lightness and 
flexibility: in the Arian face, an oval contour with ample fore¬ 
head and moderate jaws and mouth; a round chin, perpendi¬ 
cular with the forehead; a regular set of distinct and fine 

* How comes it that the Dcyrah grantees, whom the malaria disables through 
their peasantry, do not procure Dliiingars or Kols, who would answer thoroughly 
and exactly for the purpose in view ? I speak from much experience. 
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features; a well raised and iiiiexpaiided nose^ with elliptic 
nares; a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly 
across the face ; no want of eye-brow, eye-lash or beard j and 
lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often nut darker than that 
of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh : in the Tamulian 
face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the large cheek 
bones; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, occa¬ 
sioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 
excess of jaws and mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter; a broader flatter face with 
features less symmetrical but perhaps more expressive, at least 
of individuality ; a shorter wider nose, often clubbed at the end 
and furnished with round nostrils; eyes less, and less fully 
opened and less evenly crossing the face by their line of aper¬ 
ture ; ears larger; lips thicker; beard deficient; colour bru¬ 
net as in the last, but darker on the whole and, as in it, very 
various. Such is the general dcscriptiaujol Indian ^^ans 
and Tamulians. With regard to the particular races of the 
latter, it can only be safely said, that the mountaineers exhibit 
Hhe Mongolian type of mankind more distinctly than the low- 
landers, and that they have, in general, a paler yelkiwer hue 
than the latter, among whom there are some (individuals at 
least) nearly as black as negros. Among the Kols* 1 htave 
seen many Orauns and Mundas nearly black; whereas the 
Larkas or H6s (says Tickell) are as pale, and handsome too, as 
the highest caste Hindu ? The Kocch, Bodo and Dhimdl are 
as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, and scarcely 
darker (especially the Bodo) than the mountaineers above them 
on the other side, and whom (the latter) they resemble in the 

* Kdl is an old and classical name, and the best I think for the great mass of 
aborigines intervening between the Bhils, the Gonds, and the Ganges—at least till 
we know them better.' The Orauns, Mundas, Kdls proper and Larkas seem to be 
distinct and the chief families or stirpes. 
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style of their features an^S^fonn, only with ^11 the phyiiiogno> 
miial characteristics softened down^ an d^j |i f^aine less iniiscU' 
lar and massivei The Kols have a sim^U|||ait of and a 
very pleasant one it is to look upoil in ^l ^ th. exhibiting ordi¬ 
narily far more of individuality, character and good 
than the more regular but tame and lifeless faces of tfle 
Hindus. For the further illustration of this point I beg to, 
to the accompanying drawings and appendix ; and proceed n 
from the Kocch tribe to the Bodo and Dhimdl tribes, who occu¬ 


py the entire northern and eastern skirts of the Kocch country, 
between the open plains and the mountains, both of which 
sites, generally speaking, thay avoid, and adhere to the great 
forest belt that divides the two, and which is, on an average, 
from 15 to 20 miles broad. The Dhiinals, who seem fast pass-^ 
ing away as a separate race, and whose numbers do not now 
exceed 15,000 souls, are at present confined to that portion of 
the Saul forest, lying between the Koiiki and the Dhorla or 
Torsha, mixed with the Bodo, but in separate villages and 


without intermarriage. But the Bodo are still a very numerous 
race, and extend, as foresters, from the Surma to the Dhansri, 
and thence, via Bijni and the Bhutan and Sikim Tarai to the 
Konki, besides occupying, outside the forest limits, a large 
proportion of central and lower Assam. In the divisions oi 
Darang and Chatgari they constitute the nqass of the fixed 
population : they abound in Chard war and !^foudwar :' in Nou- 
gaon and Tularam’s country, they are the most numerous tribe 
next to the Mikirs and Lalongs : in Kamrup next to the 
Dhdkril-and Kocch; whilst in the marches or forest frontier oi 


the north from Bijni to Aligaiij of Morung, they form the sole 
population, exce{4i the few Dhimdls, who are mixed with them j 
and jn the eastern marches from Gauhati to Sylhet, they are 


les9. numerous only than the G^iros, Rfibhds and Hajongs, not 
to mllptlon, that the two last, if not all three, are but Bodos in 
1 look upon the Rabh5 as merely the earliest and 
most ci^plete converts to Hinduism, who have almost entirely 
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abandoned the Bodo tongue and c^toms^ and upon the Hd- 
jdngs or Hojai of Nowgong, as the next grade in tipie 

and degree of coi|||||mon, who now very generally affect a hor¬ 
ror at being suppodf^ confreres in speech or usages with the 
tjiough really such. Nor have I any doubt, that the Gdrds 
Jdlst a most closely affiliated race, and no way connected 
jj^e monosyllabic-t’ongued tribes around them.* I do not, 
ever, at present include the Gards, or Rdbhip or Hdjdngs 
among the Bodo, who are now viewed as embracing only the 
Meches of the west and the Kdcharis of the east and south; 
and, so limited, this race numbers not dess than 150 to 200,000 


souls. An accurate general ceiMius seems out of question 
except for Assam, but the above enumeration is given as an ap- 
'proxiniate result of several statements obligingly supplied to 
me by Mr. Kellner, Mr. Scott, Dr. Campbell, and that enlight¬ 
ened traveller Permanand Acharya. Thus the Bodo race ex¬ 
tends from Tipperah and the country of the KuUis on the 
south-east, to Morung and the country of the Kichaks to the 
north-west, circling round the valley of Assam by the course of 
the Dhansrif eii route to the north, though Major Jenkins 
assures me that Bodos may be found even east of that river 


in the Assam valley. The latitude and longitude of the Bodo 
country are the same with those of the Kocch country, to speak 


without any affec^tion of a precision the subject does not admit 
of, and thus we may say the Bodo extend from 25 to, 27 north 


latitude and from 88to93i east longitude ; and that the Dhimdls 
are confined to the most westerly part of this wide range of 
country, or that portion lying between the Konki and th&Dhorla. 
My personal communications with these tribes were chiefly with 
those still found in all their primitive unscfihisticatioii 09 the 
banks of the Mechi, and from much intercourse with these, during 
four months, I conclude that neither people have any aut^^tic 
ancient traditions. Nevertheless the ancient connexion of: the 
Dhim^ls with the west, and of the Bodo with the easi^4||^t of 


• See Note at page 142. 
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north Bengal, is vouched by the facts, that a tract of country 
lying between the Konki and the Mahananda is still called 
Dhim^li; and a still lal^cr tract situated between the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra and the G&ro hills is yet called 
Mdchpdrd. The close connexion of the Bodo with Kdmrup, is 
further confirmed by the facts of the mass of the people being 
still found there, though under the name of Kachdri, and 
by the intimate affinity of the Bodo speech and customs with 
those of the Garos. The so called Kachdr Rajah is a new man 
and alien to the Bodo race, and so is the mass of the people of 
Kdchar. But Tularam is a Bodo; and the late Rajah of Karai- 
bdri another; and the Kalang dwg,r chief a third; and among 
the Lords marchers of the southern confines of Assam, others 
might once, if not still, be found ; for when the keeping of the 
northern marches (towards Bhutan) was entrusted to the Kocch 
race, that of the southern dwars or doors (towards Garo and 
N%a land) was committed to the Bodo tribe, that is, to its 
chiefs. It would not appear that any chief of Dhimdl race now 
exists : but the scattered remnant of this race assure me that 
they once had chiefs when they dwelt as a united people in 
Morung, on the banks of the Kaval (Kamla) whence they 
removed to the Tengwa, and ultimately to and across the 
Konki, 60 years ago, in order to escape from Gorkhali oppres¬ 
sion. Of the few lately extant chiefs of Bodo race, the Karai- 
bari Rajah’s estate is transferred to the stranger, and the 
Kalang and Tularam chiefships are shorn of much of their 
fair proportions.” But in the days of Hajo, the Kocch 
founder, as well as in those of some of his more prudent suc¬ 
cessors, the Bodo seem to have had great political consequence, 
and if Hajos’ descendants had steadily adhered to the wise 
maxims of their ancestor, their power might longer and 
more effectually have defied its enemies, whereas most of the 
Kocch Rajahs followed the illiberal Arian maxims of Viswi^ 
Sinh, and thus the Bodo were driven back upon their beloved 
forests, retreats which, speaking generally, neither they, nor the 


X 
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Dhim^ls^ have since quitted^ save in Assam. 1 proceed now to 
the consideration of the status, creed and customs of the Bodo 
and Dhimdl. Upon these points the lEwo people have so much 
in common that though I have myself gone through each par¬ 
ticular separately in regard to each people, I shall spare the 
patience of my readers by aggregating what is common, and 
separating only what is particular, to the Bodd and Dhimal. 

Condition. The condition or status of the Bodo and Dhim^il 
people is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. For ages 
transcending memory or tradition, they have passed beyond the 
savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, 
and have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social 
progress, but so as to indicate a not intirely broken connexion 
with the precedent condition of things ; for, though cultivators, 
all and exclusively, they are nomadic cultivators, so little con¬ 
nected with any one spot that neither the Bodo nor Dhimal 
language possesses a name for village Though dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains (Ahirs and 
Gwillas) periodically graze immense numbers of buffaloes and 
cows, they have no large herds or flocks of their own, to induce 
them to wander; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial 
renovative processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked 
soil a necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new, a 
temptation, to perpetural movement. They never cultivate the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same vil¬ 
lage beyond the fourth to sixth year. After the lapse of 4 or 
5 years they frequently return to their old fields and resume 
their cultivation if in the interim the jungle has grown well, and 
they have not been anticipated by others, for there is no pre¬ 
tence of appropriation other than possessory, and if, therefore, 
another party have preceded them, or, if the slow growth of 
the jungle give no sufficient promise of a good stratum of ashes 
^or the land when cleared by fire, they move on to another site, 
new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields they tilled 
before, but never the old houses or site of the old village, that 
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being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest 
around them, they are in constant movement, more especially 
as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp 
after the first harvest is got in.* They are all in the condition 
of subjects (of Nepal, Sikim, Bhutan or Britain) having no pro¬ 
perty whatever in the soil they till, and discharging their dues 
to the Government they live under (Sikim, for example) 1st, 
by the annual payment of one rupee per agricultural imple¬ 
ment, for as much land as they can cultivate therewith, (there 
is no land measure j) 2nd, by a corvee or tribute of labour for the 
sovereign and for his local representative. They calculate that 
they can raise 30 to 40 rupees worth of agricultural produce 
with one agricultural implement, so that the land tax is very 
light; and the corvee is more irksome than oppressive. It 
requires them, on the Rajah’s behalf, to quit their homes for 3 
or 4 days, thrice a year, in order to carry burdens for him into 
the hills, whenever he has goods coming from the plains; but, 
on the representative’s behalf, to work only on the spot. Four 
times a year they must help to till his fields; also to build or 
repair his dwelling-house ; to supply him with fuel and plates 
(leaves) whenever he gives a feast; and, lastly, they must pay 
him one seer of cotton each year, for every cotton field they 
have. Very similar is the condition, in regard to taxation, of the 
Bodo and Dhimals, under the Nepal and Bhutan Governments. 
Under the British, the permanent cultivators of the open lands 
of Kamrup are subject to the usual burdens, incidental to our 
rule, which they discharge with ease, owing to their industrious 
and orderly habits. Major Jenkins gives them the highest 
character, observing that—they are a remarkably fine peasatjt- ^ 
ry and have very superior cultivation of the permanent kind.” 

* Such are the primitive habits, still in use from the Konki to the Monasjf; and 
which are most worthy of study and record, as being primitive and as being com¬ 
mon to two people, the Bodo and Dhimal, though abandoned by the Kamrupuin 
and most numerous branch of the Bodo. 
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This is abundant proof of the docility of the Bodo, and strong 
presumptive evidence that their erratic habits and adhesion to 
the wilds, elsewhere, are the result of oppression, at least as 
much as of the bias of pristine custom. But, as the Kamru- 
pian Bodo have abandoned with their erratic propensities, a deal 
' of whatever is most characteristics of them as a distinct race, 
I resume the delineation of them and of the Dhimals, as still 
found in primitive simplicity between Bijni and Morang. There 
they are migratory cultivators of a soil in which they claim no 
sort of right, proprietory or possessory, but which they are 
allowed to till upon the easy terms o£ a quit-rent and labour 
tax, because none others will or can enter their malaria-guarded 
limits. There is no separate calling of lierdsman or shepherd, 
or tradesman or shop-keeper, or manufacturer or handicraft, 
alien or native, in these primitive societies which admit no 
strangers among them, though they live on perfectly amicable 
terms with their neighbours, and thus can always procure, by 
purchase or barter, the very few things which they require and 
do not produce themselves. To a person accustomed to the 
constitution of social bodies in India, whether Ariaii or Tamu- 
lian, it must seem nearly impossible, that communities could 
exist without smiths, and carpenters, and potters, and curriers, 
and weavers, not to mention barbers. Yet of these helot crafts¬ 
men, whose existence forms so striking a feature of all Indian 
societies, and whose origin and status so much need* illustra- 
* When we consider the indispensableness of the services of these craftsmen, it 
is remarkable that they should have continued to the present day, in a helot or oat> 
caste state, not only among the Arians but even among the Tamnlians, not only in 
the plains but in the mountains. My belief is, that most of the Tamulians on the 
Arian conquest, retired to the mountains and jungles, and tl>at those who remained 
were reduced to helotism and became the artisans of Arian Society, such as we now 
see them. Ages afterwanb some of them passed into the fastnesses and wilds oc¬ 
cupied by their Tamulian brethren, in freedom, and fierce defiance, for the most 
part, of their Arian enemies. These immigrants are the recent helot craftsmen of the 
66nds, Khdnds and Kols, such as we now see them. Tamulians in origin like the 
masters they serve Imt from whom they fail to obtain better treatment than from 
the Arians. No common tie is recognised; and ages of freedom and of servitude 
have left no common trait of character. 
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tidn, there is no trace among the Bodo or Dhimals^ though they 
live apart from all others, like the Khunds, Gonds and Khls, 
who have these aliens among them; and necessarily so, for 
their inaccessible position and predacious propensities, would 
otherwise too often cut them olf from all aid of craftsmen, 
whereas the Bodo and Dhimal, who dwell upon the plains, aind 
on peaceful equitable terms with their neighbours, can always 
command such services, or rather their products in the mar¬ 
kets. The Bodo and Dhimals have no buffaloes, few cows, no 
sheep, a good many goats, abundance of swine find poultr)^ 
some pigeons and ducks. They have no need, therefore, of 
separate herdsmen, unless it were swine herds, and these might 
be very useful in feeding their large store of pigs in the forest. 
But they have no such vocation among them, each family 
tending its own stock of animals, wliich is entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof sold, though the proximate 
hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from them. But they love 
not trade nor barter further than is needful, and their need is 
confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few earthen and metallic 
culinary utensils, still fewer agricultural implements of iron, 
and some simple ornaments for their women—all which are 
readily obtained at the Kocch marts in exchange for the sur¬ 
plus cotton and oil seed of their efficient agriculture. Each 
man builds and furnishes his own house, makes the wooden 
implements he requires, and is his own barber, or his neighbour 
for him, and he for his neighbour. He uses no leather and he 
makes basketry for himself and family, whilst his wife spins, 
weaves and dyes the clothes of the family, and brews the beer 
which all members of it freely consume. Thus, all tnanufac- 
tures are domestic, and all arts. The Bodo and Dhimdls are 
generally averse from taking service with, or doing work for, 
strangers, whether as soldiers, menials or carriers, though there 
are a few soldiers and servants at Dorjiling belonging to the 
Bodo race, who conduct themselves well in their respective 
capacities. Among their own communities there are neither 
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servants nor slaves, nor aliens of any kind; and, whilst their 
circumstances tend to perpetuate equality of means, neither 
their traditions, their religion nor their usages sanction any 
artificial distinctions of rank. Though they have no idea of a 
common tie of blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans or 
tribes, among them, nor yet any castes; so that all Bodo and 
all Dhim5.1s are equal—absolutely so in right or law—wonder¬ 
fully so in fact. Nor is this equality the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhinials are exceedingly 
well-fed, and very comfortably clothed and housed; and so 
soon as you know them—for they arp very shy of strangers— 
their voices, looks and conduct all proclaim the absence of that 
grovelling fear and cunning which so shock one in one’s inter¬ 
course with the people of Bengal, and the mass of whom are 
much worse fed, and distinctly worse clothed and housed, than 
either Bodo or Dhimills. 

Laws. It having been already stated, that these people are, 
and have been, for ages, in the condition of subjects of foreign 
Governments, I need hardly observe that they have no public 
laws or polity whatever, nor even any traces of that village 
economy which so pre'eminently distinguishes Indian-Arian 
societies. Their habits are too simple and migratory to allow 
of the existence of the village system, with its train of heredi¬ 
tary functionaries and craftsmen. They dwell in the forest in 
little communities, consisting of from 10 to 40 houses, which 
are perpetually shifting from place to place. Each of these 
communities is, however, under a head culled Gra by them¬ 
selves, Mondol by their neighbours. To the foreign Govern¬ 
ment they live under, their Gra is responsible fur the revenue 
assessed which he pays periodically to the Rajah’s representa¬ 
tive—the Choudri—in cowries or rupees, the only currency. 
He has no scribe, nor keeps any accounts, his simple explana¬ 
tions to the Choudri being verbal. To the Choudri he is an¬ 
swerable, likewise, for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest 
of criminals ; but crimes of a deeper dye are almost unknown. 
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and breaches of the peace, very rare. Should a murder or rob¬ 
bery occur the Choudri would take cognizance of it, assisted ^ 
by 3 or 4 proximate heads and elders of villages, and report to 
the* Rajah, from whom alone in such cases, a decision could 
issue. With regard to his own community, the head of the 
village has a general authority of voluntary rather ^haii coer¬ 
cive origin, and which ^ in cases of the least perplexity is shared 
with the heads or elders of two or three neighbouring villages. 
Those who offend against the customs of the D()dd or Dhimdl, 
that is, their own customs, are admonished, fined, or excom¬ 
municated, according to the degree of the offence, the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher sanction to 
the award. The same Jury-like tribunal, seems to have 
almost exclusive cognizance of dvil law, or the usages of each 
people in regard to inheritance, adoption, divorce, &c. Mar¬ 
riage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as such, is dissoluble 
at the will of either party; and if the divorce be occasioned by 
the wife’s infidelity, the price paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by them. Dower is not in use, and women, in 
general, are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting pro- • 
perty. All the sons get equal shares, nor is there any nice 
distinction of sons by marriage, adoption nr concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son of 
wedlock; concubinage is rare and discreditable. Daughters 
have no inheritance nor dower: but if their parents be rich and 
give them marriage presents, such are held to be their own, 
and will be retained by them in the event of divorce. Neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal can marry beyond the limits of his own peo- , 
pie, and if he do, he is severely fined. Within those limits 
(Mlly^ two or three of the closest natural ties are deemed a bar 
tb marriage. In the^^ent of divorce, the children belong to the 
father or the sons to the father and the daughters to the mo- 
^r. If the husband take the adulterer in the fact, he may 
beat him and likewise the wife; but no more ;* and thereafter, 

* Among Parbefttias of Nepal the wronged husband may, nay must, slay the 

* 

adulterer. 
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if he please, he may put his wife away, when she and the 
V adulterer will continue to abide together as man and wife, with¬ 
out scandal, but without marriage rite; or, if the husband 
please, he may pardon her and frequently does so, should the 
offence have been the first, and committed with one of the 
tribe and «ot with an alien. Chastity is prized in man and 
I woman, married and unmarried; and, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, women are esteemed and respected, and divorce and 
Separation rare, notwithstanding the bad footing upon which 
the custom or law of these nations sets the nuptial union. 

! Siphilis is absolutely unknown among the Bodo and Dhimdl,— 
a fact that speaks volumes, and one that renders it scarcely 
necessary to add, that any class of women, devoted to unchas¬ 
tity, is a thing for which their languages have no name, and 
their manners, no place. Filial piety is not a marked feature 
in their character, ik>r perhaps the want of it. Sons, on mar¬ 
riage, quit the parental roof, and sometimes, previously ; but it 
is deemed shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the 
last of the sons, who by his departure, does so, is liable to fine 
as well as disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with 
' every savage rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-im¬ 
molation and others, too frequent among rude people. Daugh¬ 
ters, on the contrary, are cherished, and deemed a source of 
wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife with coin 
or labour, and ^tis very seldom that the price conies to be 
redemanded by the wronged and unforgiving husband. There 


is no bar to remarriage, and satti is a rite held in abhorrence. 

Of learning and letters the B6d^ and Dhimdls are totally de- 
"Void, and always have been so. The numerals of the cardinal 
scale are only seven in the Bodo tongue, ten in the Dhiind^ 
and they have no ordinals at all. Beyond 7 or 10 they count 
by the Hindu ways of fouA and of scores, and in this mani|^ 
they can reckon, to 200. Very few of the Bodo or Dhim^ 


have learnt to write the neighbouring Prakrits, but 
converse in them, particularly in the corrupt Bensr 6lE-^ fevailittg 
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from the Kosi to the Brahmaputra. To the segregated mamier 
of life of the Bodo and Dhimdls, and to the practice 
people of marrying only within the pale of their own folk^ 1 
ascribe the present purity of their languages. 

IReligion .—^The religioci of the Bodo and Dhlm^ls, is distin¬ 
guished, like their mamiers and customs, by the absence of 
every thing that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodious. It 
lends no sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it hamper the 
commerce of life with tedious inane ceretxtonial observances. It 
takes less cognizance than it might advantageously do of those 
great sacraments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, 
withholding all sanction from the first, and lendi^ to the .other 
two, ellpecially marriage, a less decided sanction than the inter¬ 
ests of society 'demand. The deplorable impediments to the 
business of .society'^>jK:ca8ioned by the Hindu (Arian) religion, 
are two well known to call for speciheution. But even some 
of the Tamulians are pestered with usages under the guise of 
religion, which are alike injurious to health and convenience,* 
os are pregnant with cruelty.f From all such crimes and mis¬ 
chiefs the religion of the Bodo and Dhimals is wholly free. 
With 4he most striking events or dearest tics of life it meddles 
little directly, confining itself almost exclusively to the propi¬ 
tiation of the superior powers by offerings and sacrifices. A 
Bodo or Dhimal is born, is named, is ^weaned, is invested with 
the toga virUis, without any intervention of his priest, who is 
summoned to mairiages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice, which is indispensable to con¬ 
secrate a feast, for no Bodo or Dhimdl will touch flesh the 
bloo^ of which has not been offered to the gods ; and, flesh 
constitutes a goodly proportion of the material of those feasts 
which solemnise funerals and weddings alike. The office of < 
the priesthood is not an indefeasible right vested in a caste, 

*‘KhaBias. Robinson’s Assam, p. 413 and Buchanan’s Reports, vol 111. p. 

t G&rdl. Elliott. Asiatic Researches in. 29. Khdnds. Maepberson’s Reports 
and Taylor’s Account, vide Madras Journal, No. 16, and Calcutta Review, No. IX. 


Y 
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nor is the profession at all exclusive. The priests are native 
or Bhimdl^ no way distinguished from the rest of the 
community^ either before or after induction. Occasionally the 
son will succeed the father in this office, but rarely; and who¬ 
ever chooses to qualify himself, may become a priest, and may 
give up the profession whenever he sees fit. More than this, 
the Elders of the people may and do participate the functions 
of the priesthood, and even exercise them alone, so th^^t it is not 
improbable, there was a time w’hen the civil heads of the com¬ 
munity were likewise its ecclesiastical directors. This imper¬ 
fect constItut|pn of the clerical office has, jprobably, proved, upon 
the whole, a great blessing to these people by saving them from 
the trammels of all refined Paganism, (Egyptian, Classic, In¬ 
dian) though it has had the necessary ill effect of keeping their 
religious ideas in a state of extreme vagueness. 1 am not 
inclined to consider “ the natural man” as a savage; and I have 
no hesitation in calling the religion of the amiable Bodo and 

< Dhim&ls, the religion of Nature, or rather, the natural religion 
of Man. It consists, clearly enough, of the worship of the 
most striking and influential of sensible objects—of the starry 
hosV^ and of the terrene elements—with a vague but impressive 
reference of the powers displayed by these sensible objects to 

< an immaterial or moral source, unknown indeed, but still adored 
as Divine, and even as a divine Unity.* It is true that these 
latter conceptions are too vague to be denominated, strictly 
speaking, ideas, proper to these people, much less, positive tenets 
of their creed; and hence their languages have no word for 
God, for soul, for heaven, for hell, for sin, for piety, for 
prayer, for repentance. It is true that their gods are t/xstny, 
and are all void of definite moral attributes (save when their 
own meaner passions of vanity and anger and grief are occa¬ 
sionally ascribed to them), 'feut still, in the pre-eminence 
assigned, however vaguely, to one (or two) of these gods, we 

* I refer the caviller to Pope’s universal prayer and to that, famous fane of anti¬ 
quity dedicated to the unknown God. 
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cannot deny to these simple-minded races the gefm of feeling | 
of God’s unity j and when they appeal to Him as the avenger 
of perjuiy, the sanctioner of an oath—we must acknowledge) 
that the moral sentiments of their own nature irresistibly impel 
them to ascribe like sentiments to the godhead. Now, in every 
serious matter of dispute that cannot be decided by testimony, 
usually so called, oaths and ordeals are had recourse to—and 
both, as substitutes for, en^onfirmatives of, evidence, accord* 
ing to the ancient Jewish (nay, universal) notions on this head. 
But, oaths and ordeals are appeals to the moral nature of the 
Divinity: nor can it be denied that, though the practical religion 
of the Bodo and Dhimals consists of idle offerings and sacrifices 
to trivial deities, yet that supplications for protection from 
danger, and thanksgivings, when it is over, accompany these 
offerings and these sacrifices, forming a part, how inconsider¬ 
able soever, of the religious rites of the people, as conducted by 
the priesthood. The priests, or the elders, superintend the 
administration of oaths and of ordeals : the priests alone direct 
and conduct those high festivals, which thrice a year are cele¬ 
brated in honour of the Elemental gods, and once a year, in i 
honour of the household divinities; as likewise, those occa¬ 
sional acts of worship, which originate with more or less 
diffused, or individual, calamity. The calamities to which the 
Bodo and Dhitndl stand most exposed, are small-pox and cho¬ 
lera, which sorely afflict them; and drought, blight, and the 
ravages of wild elephants and rhinoceroses, from which their 
crops suffer not less. Diseases are considered to arise entirely 
from preternatural agency, and hence there are no medical men 
but a regular class of exorcists, who are a branch of the priest¬ 
hood, and whose mode of relieving the possessed or sick will be 
described presently. They arc called Ojha and are the sole 
physicians. Small-pox is the direst scourge of the Bodo and 
Dhiindls; next cholera (since 1818); next itch; then diseases ' 
of the intestines as diarrhoea and dysentery; then fever; then 
goitre; diseases of the liver and lungs are very rare; and siphi- 
Y 2 
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lis is unknown. The Bodo anMhim&l, though healthy races, 
are not long>lived nor prolific. Grey hairs are less tCOinition 
than in the hills or plains : 60 is deemed a great age; a family 
of 8 or 9 living children is hardly known: 5 or 6 alive is nearly 
the maximunv; and 2 to 4 the mean. The hazards and the 
importance of agriculture to the B^dd and Dhiihal, are suffici¬ 
ently indicated by their creed, the three chief festivals of,which 
4iave almost exclusive reference thereto. Great as are the 
ravages committed on the crops by insects and wild animals, 
drought seems to be dreaded still more than either, so that 
among all the numerous gods Jupiter pliivius, as typed by the 
rivers, commands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimals, 
second to one or two only with the Bodo. All the rivers 
between the Cosi and the Torsha are chief divinities of the 
Dhimdls—all those between the Konki and the Bar riadi, prime 
deities of the Bodcf. Fire, however, indispensible agriculturally 
for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally reverenced; 
nor the earth, which yields all; nor the noble forest, so cher¬ 
ished and so many ways indispensable; nor the mountains 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun and moon, 
which alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these 
deities are worshipped devoutly indeed, but none with such 
earnestness as the rivers: and yet the rivers flow too low to 
allow of their waters being turned to irrigation, so that it is as 
an index of copious rains, upon which exclusively Bodo and 
Dhimdl crops are dependant, that the rivers are entitled to this 
reverence, though crossing aa they do so frequently and so 
directly the route of communication through the country of 
these tribes, ^tis no wonder that they have unusually command¬ 
ed attention. When I 4r8t obtained lists of the Bodo and 
DhUn^ divinities, at t)nce so numerous and so devoid of attri¬ 
butes, I was exceedingly perplexed what to make of these gods, 
how to render them at all intelligible to myself or others. But 
one key to the enigma was soon found in the Hindu pantheon 
—another in the best frontier maps, especially those of Rennell, 
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where the rivers proved to be so many Dii majores. A third 
class of gods, and a very important and characteristic one, in 
regard to the Bod[o more pag:icuiarly, ^mained, however, for 
solution. These,‘following the people themselves, I have deno¬ 
minated the ^ household gods,^ because their. :worship is con¬ 
ducted inter pariet^, ‘ National,^ however, were the fitter' 
term, for these are the original deities of the whole people, ^d 
though their worship be conducted at home, or in each house the 
whole iieiglibourhood participates through the medium of the 
accompanying sacrifice and feast, and reciprocally at every 
householder’s of the village^J^ce a year in solemn pomp, and 
more frequently and quietly as occasion may require. Not to 
mention that these deities likewise share with the elemental 
gods the high triennial festivals above adverted to; for how 
ample soever the Bodo or Dhimal pantheo^ their practical 
religion is as simple as their manners, and they dispose of their 
superfluous divinities by adoring them all in the lump ! A good 
many of the household or national divinities of the Bodo are 
elemental gods, chiefly rivers. Bathu, however, the chief god 
of the Bodo, is not an elemental god: but he is clearly and 
indisputably identifiable with something tangible^ viz. the, Sij or 
Euphorbia; though why that useless and even exotic plant 
should have been thus selected to type the godhead, I have 
failed to ascertain. Mainou or Mainong is the wife of Bdth6, 
and equally revered with him: more I cannot learn of her. 
The supreme gods of the Dhimdls are usually termed War5ng- 
Berang, that is, the old ones, or father and mother of the gods. 
They, likewise, are a wedded pair, whose proper names are, 
respectively, Pochima and Timai vel Timdng, of whom the 
latter is undoubtedly the Tishta river; and the former, I be¬ 
lieve, the'river Dhorla. The Bodo and Dhimals have neither 
temple nor idol; and altogether their religion belongs to the 
same primitive era witlf their habits and manners, is void of 
offence or scandal, and if any judgment may be made of it from 
the manners and character of its professors, is not without bene¬ 
ficial influences. * 
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I proceed now to some details upon this point, in which it 
will be necessary sometimes to speak separately, of the Bodo 
and Dhim^ religions, ^ough so l|f)tle essenUally distinct. This 
general correspondence extends not merely to the entire sub¬ 
stance and charf^ter of the religion, properly so called, of each 
people, but to all minor points connected {therewith: for exam- 
pi^ both people have but a vague notion of the existence or, 
functions of those Dii minores called Genii, Fauns, Satyrs and 
Sylvans by the classic ancients, and Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Ogres, &c. by our Gothic or Teutonic ancestors. Neither peo¬ 
ple is infested with the Gothic l^^bear of ghosts, or with the 
Gothic and cUiiisic follies of magic, sorcery, divining, omens, 
auspices, astrology or fortune-telling. On the other hand, both 
Bodo and Dhimdl alike and devoutly believe in witchcraft, of 
which they enteHain a deep dread, and likewise in the influ¬ 
ence of the evil eye, though much less dreaded than witchcraft. 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 

The chief deities of the 


Bodo and Dhimdls. 


B&th6,jghief god. Euphorbia- 
or ^plant. 


ce 

'S 


Agr&ag,niale, relative of above 
pair. 

Khargi, male. 

Abl&khdngar, male. 

Khoil&, male, river ? 

Man&sh6, female. River Mo- 
n&s or Bon&s. 

Brali, male, river ? styled Brai 
or the ancient. 

Biili, female, river ? styled the 
ancient or Bdr6i. 

Khaiidaira, male, a Rajah. 

Jamau, male, Yama of Hin¬ 
dus. 

K6ngar or 1 male, Bhutanese 
J Deity. 

males. 


Gdn^ar, 

Jishmg, 

Mishing, 


a 

:0 

O 


M 

& 



& 


O 

-s 

cn 

9 

O 

.9 




Pochima, mas. father of the gods, 
the river Dhorla ? 

Timai vel 1 foem. mother of the i 

Timang, j gods: the Tishta ri¬ 
ver. 

Ldkhim, foeni. sister of Timai with 
some : Mahanada? 

Chimd, foern. sister of Timai: the 
Kosi river. 

Konokchiri, fcem^feeder of Konki 
river. 

Kangkai, foem. river Konki. 

Mdnchi, foem. river Mdchi. 

Son&si, mas. the Soran river. 

Bon&si, mas. the Bo&s or Do&s. 

Dhdlpi, mas. the Diib^lly river. 

Danto, mas. styled the old. 

Ch&ddng, mas. styled Rajah, son 
of Timai. 

Apho'i, mas. Rajah, son of Timai. 

Biphoi, ditto ditto ditto. 

Aphun, ditto ditto ditto. 
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Dh6Tlabrai, mas. river, hus-' 
band of Tisbta. 

Dddkosi, female, river. 

Tisbta, ditto, ditto. 

Kangkai, ditto, ditto. 

M^ncbi, male, river. 

Torsba, ditto, ditto. 

Jordaga, ditto, ditto: tbe Jer- 
deck^r R. 

B&lakbdngar, ditto ditto: tbe 
Bal&san. 

^ M&h&m&yS, female. River 

Mabananda. 

. D6irn&, Brdbmaputra. foem. 
Mater magna. 

Cbadiing. "I ^ 

66ddng. ^ 

Brai Bhanddri. ^ 

JholouBhand&ri. 

Kdtbd, male, a Rajab. | ^ 

Dipkhungar. g 

Phorou khdngar. J < 

Sbydnmadai, tbe sun,'| , 
NolMbirmsdai, the 

J . a. 

Hamadai, tbe Eartb, foem. ’ “ 
Wdtmadai, Fire, mas. 

Ilajo, Rajab, mas. 

Ujaii, ditto ditto. 

Bhdti, ditto ditto. 

Phdlibar, mas. 

* y 

Malibar, mas. ( 

Sdkra brai, mas.l styled )>. 
Sdkra bard'i,foem. j tbe old 
like several others. ^ ; 

Dbonkdvir, mas. 1 Dindu ^ 
Katbakdvir, mi& j god of j 
wcftlth* 

Kbiimla brai,~) |?TI»eKani^ 

Khdmlabtirti, Jk'SS.™ . 

Kbdti bdr, S ^ foem. . 
Chomkh6bir,.-4^'**®^*'“”l' » 
Dhonbir, 

Sundkbi, T |‘Tbe Soran ri- 
B(in6kbi,J[^ g ver. > 

Anari, p«|Tbe Bods ri- 
Baiiari, J ^ ver. J i 


So 

I 60 

I S (o 
sO 


•ai,"| JiTheKam 

lanver) 
J a as mas. et 
> * foem. 

[f Ljfri'hfCliam- 
2 pamatiri- 
J "ver. 

^Tbe Soran ri- 
g ver. 

^4^be Bods ri- 
^ ver. J 


Kdpbdn, ditto ditto ditto. 

Bdpbdn, ditto ditto ditto. 

Sbdti, ^tto ditto ditto. 

Rong, mas. 

Aika, mas. et foem. styled tbe old. 

Tffirdng*} Bipboi. 

Hili mahadbi, 1 Females all ; 

Kbdncbi mabaddi, wives of tbe 

Khili mabaddi*, 7 sons of Ti- 

Airi mabaddi, > mai above 
Birti mabadoi, given: Ap- 

Nilo mabaddi, parently Hin- 

Kdlo mabaddi, J du Deities, 

newly named, or rather renam¬ 
ed by the Dhimdls. 

Bdld, mas. the Sun. 

Tdli, foem. the Moon. 

Bhandi, foem. the Earth. 

Singko Dir, the forest gods. 

Rd ko Dir, the mountain gods. 
Chambochiri, foem. tbe Champa- 
mati river. 

Davai chiri, foem. river ? 

PhiU chiri, ditto ditto. 

Ravai chiri, ditto ditto. 

Jivhdntd/ 'j males, styled the 
Bdwhdntd, > young, whdntd; 'bus- 
Rawhdntd, J bands of above Chiris. 
Nitti, 1 Dii minores, male and 
Achdr, >*female of each name, 
Bibhar, J equivalent to the Bodo 
Jaman. 

sfddta } ®^®^ nuptials. 
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Extra list of the Pantheon of the BodoSj of Assam and Kdmrdp, 


Sija Gohain,* 

S^6ng, 

Il6ng chiklau, 
Rdng madai, 

Bor g&m, 

Sor ^m, 

P&t bir. 

Hap busa. 

Hap bdsi, 

Banga t6kla, 
Boja tdkla, 
Moi&ng Mojdng, 
Jang khalap, 
Jang kbilip, 
Chdta blr, 
Matho bir, 
Khona khoni. 
Match langkhar, 
Jang khana, 
Jang khani, 
Biira Gorung, 
Khola Gorung, 
Raj phdsard, 
Agr&ng kblii^ 
Khandab, 

Jol khdujara, 

Jol khdujari, 
Ayd, or Ai,t 
Maknar, 

Jomon, 

Jal kdvlr, 1 
Thalkdvir, V 
Dhon kdvir, j 


Same as Bathd. 

Male, great and malignant. 


Spirits attendant on Sdsdng, pro¬ 
pitiated on occasions of sickness, 
death or other calamity. 


9 


I Spirits latiendant on the god Hap- 
>■ bdsa and goddess Hapluisi. 
Goats and fowls sacrificed to 
them. 


Dii niinores, get fowls or eggs 
only in sacrifice. 



Same as BurhaGosain of the Kdch. 
Attetf^nt spirit on last. 

Male, a Penate. 

Agrang of prior list. 

Fluviatilc deities, malignant. Pi¬ 
geons sacrificed to them. 


'"Kdmakhya. 

Lakshmi. 

< Yama. 



Kdvir, Indian Pluto. 


* Gohain is a mere corruption of the Prakht Gosain, the Supreme; Siju is the Sij vel 
Euphorbia, type of Batho. 

t Unde Ai h6au, the (freat festival, presently to be described. 
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I know not that I can add any thing worth preserving to the 
foregone list of the duties of the Budo and Dhinial save what 
will fall more appropriately under the head of rites and cere¬ 
monies. The list might have been considerably enlarged^ but 
chiefly by importations from the Hindu Pantheon ; and as these 
consist of mere nanies^ it seems suflicicnt to observe, once for 
all, that the Bodo and Dhimal have latterly adopted a good 
many of the Hindu goddesses, particularly the various forms 
of Durga or Kali, but without any of the rites appropriate to 
her worship, or even any images of her. The deities of the 
Bodo and Dhimal are divided into males and females, old and 
young; and the latter distinction is material as indicating the 
relative rank and consideration of the gods : the ancient or 
venerable (Brai-Baroi in Bodo, Warang-Berang in Dhimal, 
according to the sex) are the Dii majores^ the young (Khun- 
gar vel Jholou in Bodo, Whante in Dhimal), are the Dii mino- 
res. It will be noticed that several of the deities bear the 
title of Rajah; and, as one of these (Hdjo) is a known historic 
person, it seems probable that this portion of the Bodo and 
Dhimal pantheon exemplifies the classic and Hindu practice of 
deifying the mortal benefactors of mankind—in a word, apothe¬ 
osis, or hero worship. Madai, in Bodo, is a general term, 
equivalent to Deity, Divinity ; Dir and Gram, are correspond¬ 
ent terms in Dhinidl. 

Rites and ceremonies ,—The rites of the Bodo and Dhimdl 
religions arc entirely similar ^d consist of offerings, sacrifices 
and prayers. The prayers are few and simple, when stript of 
their mummery; and necessarily so, being committed solely to 
the memories of a non-hereditaiy and very trivially instructed 
and mutable priesthood. They consist of invocations of pro¬ 
tection for the people and their crops and domestic animals; 
of deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, blight, 
or the ravages of wild animals, prevail j and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or recent troubles are passed. 
The offerings consist of milk, honey, parched rice, eggs, flowers. 


z 
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fruits, and red lead or cochineal: the sacrifices of hogs, goats, 
fowls, ducks, and pigeons—most comnKMily hogs and fowls. 
Sacrifices are deemed more worthy than offerings, so that all 
the higher deities, without reference to their supposed bene¬ 
volence or malevolence of nature, receive sacrifices—all the 
lesser deities, offerings only. Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice— because, to confess the whole 
truth, sacrifice and feast are commutable words, and feasts need 
to be crowned by copious potations! Malevolence iippears to 
be attributed to very few of the gods, though of course all will 
resent neglect; but, in general, their natures are deemed bene¬ 
volent; and hence the absence of all savage or cruel rites. All 
diseases, however, are ascribed to supernatural agency. The 
sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, 
who racks him with pains as a punishment for impiety or neg¬ 
lect of the god in question. Hence, not the mediciner, but the 
exorcist is summoned to the sickman^s aid. The exorcist is 
called both by the Bodo and Dhimals Ojhd, and he operates as 
follows. Thirteen leaves each with a few grains of rice upon 
it are placed by the exorcist in a segment of a circle before 
him to represent the deities. The Ojha, squatting on his 
hams before the leaves causes a pendulum attached to his 
thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invocations 
the while. The god who has possessed the sick man, is indi¬ 
cated by the exclusive vibration of the pendulum towards his 
representative leaf, which is th^ taken apart, and the god in 
question is asked, what sacrifice he requires ? a buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. He answers (the 
Ojhi best knows how!) a hog; audit is forthwith vowed by 
the sick man and promised by the exorcist, but only paid when 
the former has recovered. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, 
and its blood offered to the offended deity. I witnessed this cere¬ 
mony myself among the Dhimdls on which occasion the thirteen 
deities invoked were Pochima or Waring, Timai or Berdng, 
Lfikhim, Konoksiri, M^nchi, Chimfi, Danto, Ch&dung, Aphoi', 
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Biphdi, Andhenian (Aphuii), Tatopatia (Bdphun) and Shuti. 
A Bodo exorcist would proceed precisely in the same manner, 
the only difference in the ceremony being the invocation of the 
Bodo gods instead of the Dhiinal ones. 

The great festivals of the year are three or four. The first 
is held in Deccmber-January, when the cotton crop is ready. 
It is called Shurkhar by the Bodo, Harejata by the Dhiin&ls. 
The second is held in February-March. It is named Waga- 
leno by the Bodo, who alone observe it. The Bodo name for 
the third, which is celebrated in July-August, when the rice 
comes into ear, is Phulthepno. The Dhimals call it Gavi piija. 
The fourth great festival is held in October, and is named Ai 
hiino by the Bodo—Pochima paku by the Dhimals. The three 
first of these festivals are consecrated to the elemental gods 
and to the interests of agriculture, 'fhey are celebrated abroad, 
nut at home, (generally on the banks of ariver) whence attend¬ 


ance on them is called H«lgro» hudong or madai hiidong, 
‘ going forth to worship’ in contradistinction to the style of the 
4th great festival, which is devoted to the household gods and 
is celebrated at home. The Wagaleno or bamboo festival of 
the Bodo I witnessed in the spring of tliis year, and will de¬ 
scribe it as a sample of the whole. Proceeding from Siligori to 
Pankhabari witli Dr. Campbell, we came upon a party of Bodo 
in the bed of the river, within the Saul forest, or rather, were 
drawn off the road by the noise they made. It was a sort of 
chorus of a few syllables, solemnly and musically incanted, 
which, on reaching the spot, was found to be uttered by thir¬ 
teen Bodo men, who were drawn up in a circle facing inwards, 
and each carrying a lofty bamboo pole decked with several tiers 
of wearing apparel and crowned with a Chour or Yakstail. 
Within the circle were three men, one of whom with an instru¬ 
ment like this ( il l in his hands danced to the music, 
waving his weapon downwards on one side and so over the head, 
and then downwards on the other side and again over tlie head. 
He moved round the margin of the circle in the centre of 
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which stood two others, one a Deoshi or priest, and the other 
an attendant or servitor called Phantwal. The priest, clothed 
in red cotton but not tonsured or otherwise distinguished from 
the rest of the party, muttered an invocation whereof the burden 
or chorus was taken up by the thirteen forming the ring above 
noticed. The servitor had a water pot in one hand and a brush in 
the other, and from time to time, as the rite proceeded, this per¬ 
son moved out of the circle to sprinkle with the holywater ano¬ 
ther actor in this strange ceremony and a principal one too. 
This is the Deoda or the possessed who when filled with the god 
answers by inspiration to the questions of the priest as to the 
prospects of the coming season. When we first discerned 
him, he was sitting on the ground panting, and rolling his eyes 
so significantly that I at once conjectured his function. Shortly 
afterwards, the rite still proceeding, the Deoda got up, entered 
the circle and commenced dancing with the rest, but more 
wildly. He held a short staff in his hand, with which, from 
time to time he struck the bedizened poles, one by one, and 
lowering it as he struck. The chief dancer with the odd-shaped 
instrument waxed more and more vehement in his dance ; the 
inspired grew more and more maniacal; the music more and 
more rapid; the incantation more and mure solemn and earn¬ 
est ; till at last amid a general lowering of the heads of the 
decked bamboo poles, so that they met and formed a canopy 
over him, the Deddd went off in an affected fit, and the cere¬ 
mony closed without any revelation—a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers; 
for it is faith alone that worketh miracles and only among 
and for the faithful. This ceremony is performed annually by 
the Rajah of Sikim^s orders, or rather with his sanction of the 
usages of his subjects; is addressed to the sun, the moon, the 
elemental gods and, above all, to the rivers; and is designed to 
ensure health and plenty in the coming year, as well as to as¬ 
certain, beforehand, its promise or prospect through the revela¬ 
tions of the Deoda. With regard to the festival sacred to the 
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national or homebred (nobiii) gods, culled Aihuii^ by the Bodo 
and Pochhna pakS by the Dhimdls, it is to be observed that the 
rite, like the separate class of deities adored thereby, is more 
distinctively Bodo than Dhiin^l. With both people the pre¬ 
eminence of water among the elements is conspicuous: but, 
whereas the river gods of the Dhimdls have nearly absorbed 
all the rest, elementaiy or other, the household gods of the 
Bodo stand conspicuously distinguished from the fluviatilc dei¬ 
ties. The Pochima and Timang of the Dhiimils are one or both 
rivers: the Batho and Maiming of the Bodo are neither of 
them rivers, and their interparietal rites are as clearly distin¬ 
guished from the rites performed abroad to the fluviatile and 
other elemental gods. However, the rites of Batho and Mainoii 
are participated by deites of elementary and watery nature, 
and, on the other hand, the Dhimals assert that Pochima and 
Tiinai have a two-fold character, one of river gods (Dhorla and 
Tishta), and one of supreme gods ; and that they arc adored, 
separately, in these two characters, the Pochima paka or home 
rite of October, being appropriated to them in the latter capa¬ 
city or that of supreme gods. I have not witnessed the P6- 
chima paka, and therefore speak with hesitation. The Ai hiino is 
performed as follows. The friends and family being assembled, 
including as many persons as the master of the house can afford 
to feast, the Deoshi or priest enters the enclosure or yard of the 
house, ill the centre of which is invariably planted a Sij or Eu¬ 
phorbia, as the representative of Batho who is the family as well 
as national god of the Bodo. To Batho thus represented the 
Deoshi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. He then pro¬ 
ceeds into the house, adores Mainou and sacrifices to her a 
hog. Next, the priest, the family and all the friends proceed 
to some convenient and pleasant spot in the vicinity, previous¬ 
ly selected, and at which a little temporaiy shed has been 
erected as an altar, and there, with due ceremonies, another 
hog is sacrificed to Agrang, a he-goat to Mandsho and to Buli, 
and a fowl, duck or pigeon (black, red, or white, according to 
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the special and well known taste of each god) to each of the 

remaining nine of the Nodni madai. The blood of the sacritice 

belongs to the gods—the flesh to his worshippers, and these 

now hold a high feast, at which beer and tobacco are freely 

used to animate the joyous conclave, but not spirits nor opium, 

nor hemp. The goddess Mainou is represented in the interior 

of each house by a bamboo post about 3 feet high, fixed in the 

ground and surmounted by a small earthen cup filled with rice. 

Before this symbol is the great annual sacrifice of the hog above 

noted, performed; and before this, the females of the family, 

once a mouthy make offerings of eggs. For the males, due at- 

* 

tention to the four annual festivals is deemed sufficient in pros¬ 
perous and healthful seasons. But sickness or scarcity always 
beget special rites and ceremonies, suited to the circumstances 
of the calamity, and addressed more particularly to the elemen¬ 
tal gods, if the calamity be drought or blight or devastations 
of wild animals—to the household gods, if it be sickness. 
Hunters, likewise, and fishers, when they go forth to the chase, 
sacrifice a fowl to the Sylvan gods, to promote their success ; 
and lastly, those who have a petition to prefer to their supe¬ 
riors, conceive that a similar propitiation of Jishim and Mishira, 
or of the Chiris, will tend to the fulfilment of their requests. 
And this, I think, is nearly the whole amount of rites and cere¬ 
monies, which their religion prescribes to the Bodo and Dhiinals. 
And anxious as I am fully to illustrate the topic, I will not try 
the patience of my readers by describing all that variety of 
black victims and white, of red victims and blue, which each 
particular deity is alleged to prefer ; first, because the subject is 
intrinsically trifling; and second, because the diverse statements 
of my informants lead me to suspect, that the matter is optional 
or discretionary with each individual priest prescribing these 
minutiae. I have mentioned the rude symbols proper to Batho 
and Mainou. None of the other gods seem to have any at all, 
though a low line of kneaded clay attached to the Thali that 
surrounds the sacred Euphorbia in the yards of the Bodo is 
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said to stand for the rest of the divinities who^ as 1 have already 
said, are wont to be worshipped collectively rather than 
dually; and thus the sun, the moon and the earth, 
adored by Bodo and by Dhimal, have no separate rite4|^^l^i>^ 
included in those appropriated to the elemental goda^^^jj 
craft is universally dreaded by both Bodo and Dhkn^L so(iir 
of the craft and of its professors, male and female, 
in the vocabulary. Witches (Dain and Mhdi) ^^’^^ffapring 
to owe their noxious power to their own wicked stuJH^ 
the aid of preternatural beings. When^ny person 
the ciders assemble and summon three Ojhus or 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, the elderff^^^HII^ 
to extort from the witch a confession of the fact and the mo¬ 


tives. By dint of questioning and of beating the witch, is ge¬ 
nerally brought to confession when he or she is asked to re¬ 
move the spell,*^)^ heal the sufferer, means of propitiating 
preternatural allies (if their agency be alleged) being at the 
same time tendered to the witch, who is, however, forthwith 
expelled the district and put across the next river, witl^he 
concurrence of the local authorities. No other sorcery or black 
art save that of witches is known ; nor palmistry, augury, astro¬ 
logy, nor, in a word, any other supposed command of the future 
than that described in the 'Wd galeno^ as the attribute, (for 
the nonce) of the Deoda or vates. The evil eye causes some 
alarm to Bodo and to Dhimal who call it mogon ndngo and mi 
nojo respectively, sind who cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, 
but cannot eject him from the community. The influence of 
the evil eye is sought to be neutralised by offerings of parched 
millet and eggs to KhojaJRajah and Mansha Rajah—^Dii minores 
who find no place in niy catalogue, ample as it is, Moish , 
madai, I am told, likewise claims a place in the Bodo Panthe¬ 
on, and a distinguised place too, as the protector of this forest- 
dwelling people, from beasts of prey and especially the tiger. 

Priesthood .—^The priesthood of the Bodo and Dhimdls is 
entirely the same, even to the nomenclature, which with both 
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^ople expresses the three sorts of clergy by the terms Deoshi, 
and Ojha. The Dhami (seniores priores !) is the district 
belon||^he Deoshi, the village priest; and the Ojha the village 
now ho^^he Deoshi has under him one servitor called Pliant- 
used to aw.is a Deoshi in nearly every village. Over a small 
nor hemp/31ag6» one Dhdmi presides and possesses a vaguely 
of each holt universally recognised control over the Deoshis of 
ground aVt. The general constitution and functions of the cleri- 
Before ^iive already been fully explained. Priests are subject 
note^6Cu^i<ii' restrainti^ nor marked by any external sign of 
dress or other. The connexion between pastor and 
flock is full of liberty for the latter, who collectively can eject 
their priest If they disapprove him, or individually can desert 
him for another if they please. He marries and cultivates like 
his flock, and all that he can claim from them for his services 
is, first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and second, 
three days’ help from each of his flock (the grown males), per 
annum towards the clearing and cultivation of the larn^he 
hol^ on the same terms with them and which have been al¬ 
ready explained. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
offering, sacrifice and accompanying invocation, can be a 
priest; and if he get tired of the profession, he can throw it 
up when he will. Ojhas stand not on the same footing w'ith 
Dhdmis and Deoshis: they are remunerated solely by fees: 
but into either office—priests or exorcists—the form of in¬ 
duction is similar, consisting merely of an introduction by 
the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods, the first 
time he officiates. One Dhdmi and two Deoshis usually in¬ 
duct a Deoshi—three Ojhas, an Ojha ; and the formula is 
literally that of an introduction—^^his is so and so, wdio 
proposes, O ye gods! to dedicate himself to your service : 
mark how he performs* the rites and, if correctly, accept 
them at his hands.’ 

Customs .—Under this head I shall state the usages observed 
at births, naming, weaning, togavirilis, marriage and death, 
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what is common^ and distinguishing what is 
peculiar to the Bodo or Dhiinals. The customs of both 
people have a great similitude^ owing to their perfect sim¬ 
plicity. They are derived, in fact, from nature, and n^turc^ 
as little strained by arbitrary devices of man as can well be. 

• At births the mother herself cuts the navel-string, so sopn' 
as she has recovered strength for the act. No inidwives are 
found, so that nature must do all, or the mother and offspring 
perish together. But deliveries are almost always very easy, 
and death in childbed scarcely known—a blessing derived from 
the lactlve and unsophisticated manners of the sex. The idea 
of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, is re¬ 
cognised j but the period of uncleanness a.nd segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing 
and shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant 
is named immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother 
comes abroad, which is always in 4 or 5 days after delivery. 
There arc no family names, or names derived from the gods. 
Most Bodo and Dhimals bear meaningless designations, or any 
passing event of the moment may suggest a significant term : 
thus a Bhotia chief arrives at the village and the child is called 
Jinklidp; ora hill peasant arrives, and it is named Gdngar, 
after the titular or general designation of the Bhdtias.^. Chil¬ 
dren are not weaned so long as their mother can suckle them, 
which is always from two to three years—sometimes more— 
and two children, the last and penultimate, are occasionally 
seen the breast together. The delayed period of weaning 
will account in part for the limited fecundity of the women. 
When a Bodo or Dbimfil comes of age, the event is not solemn¬ 
ised by any rite or social usage whatever. Marriage takes 
place at maturity, the male being usually from 20 to 25 years 
of age, and the female, from 15 to 20. Courtship is not sanc¬ 
tioned X, the parents or friends negociate the wedlock, though 

•f ■ 

in so simple a state of society it cannot be, but the parties 
have frequently met and arc well known to each other. The 

2 a,' 
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Hindus wisely and decorously attach much discredit to the 
parent^ who takes a consideration” fur the grant of his 
daughter in marriage. No such delicacy is recognised by 
Bodo or Dhimal parents, who invariably demand and receive a 
price, which is called Jan in the language of the former, and 
Gdndi in that of the latter people. The amount varies from 10 
to 15 rupees among the Dhimals, from 15 to 45 among the 
Bodo. I cannot learn the cause of the great difference. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum, must go to 
the house of his father-in-law elect and there literally earn his 
wife by the sweat of his brow, labouring, more judaicb, upon 
mere diet for a term of years, varying from two as an average, 
to five and even seven as the extreme period. This custom is 
named Gaboi by the Bodo—Gharjya by the Dhimals. It, of 
course, implies a good deal of intercourse between the betroth¬ 
ed youth and damsel prior to their nuptials; but from all I 
can learn, instances of opportunity abused are most rare. The 
legal nature and effects of the nuptial contract have been iil- 
ready explained under the head of laws : what concerns fecun¬ 
dity, longevity, &c. under the head of medicine, as a branch of 
religion. The marriage ceremony is little perplexed with 
forms. After the essential preliminaries have been arranged, a 
procession is formed by the bridegroom elect and his friends, 
who proceed to the bride elect’s house, attended by two females 
specially appointed/ to put red lead or oil on the bride elect’s 
head, when the procession has reached her home. There a re¬ 
fection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession 
returns, conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s 
parents. So far, the same rite is common to the Bodo and 
Dhimal—the rest is peculiar to each. Among the Dhimals, the 
Dedshi now proceeds to propitiate the gods by offerings. Data 
and Bidata who preside over wedlock are invoked, and betel 
leaf and red lead are presented to them. The bride and groom 
elect are next placed side by side, and each furnished with five 
pauuB, with which they are required to feed each other, while 
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the parents of the groom cover them with a sheet, upon which 
the Deoshi, by sprinkling holy water sanctifies and completes 
the nuptials. Among the Bodo the bride elect is anointed at 
her own home with oil; the elders or the Dcushi perform the 
sacred part of the ceremony, which consists in the sacrifice of a 
cock and a hen, in the respective names of the groom and bride, 
to the sun; and next, the groom, rising, makes salutation to 
the bride’s parents, and the bride, similarly attests her future 
duty of reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parents^ 
wlicn the iij^ptials are complete. A feast follows both with 
Bodo and Dhimals, but is less costly among the former than 
among the latter—as is said, because the higher price paid for 
his wife by the Bodo incapacitates him for giving so costly an 
entertainment. The marriage feast of the Dhimals is alleged 
to cost 30 to 40 rupees sometimes, the festivities being pro¬ 
longed through two and even three days; whereas 4 to 6— 
rarely 10 rupees suffice for the nuptial baiupiet of a Bodo. 

The Bodo and Dhimals both alike bury the dead, immediate¬ 
ly after decease, with simple but decent reverence, though no 
fixed burial ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark the 
last resting place of those most dear in life, because the migra¬ 
tory habits of tlie people would render such usages nugatory. 
The family and friends form a funeral procession, which bears 
the dead in silence to the grave. The body being interred, a 
few stones arc piled loosely upon the grave to prevent disturb- \ 
ance by Jackals and Katels rather tiian to mark the spot, and 
some food and drink are laid upon the grave; when the cere¬ 
mony is suspended and the party disperses. Friends are puri¬ 
fied by mere ablution in the next stream and at once resume 
their usual cares. The family are unclean for three days, after | 
which besides bathing and shaving, they need to be sprinkled 
with holy water by their elders or priest. They arc then re¬ 
stored to purity and forthwith proceed to make preparations for 
a funeral banquet, by the sacrifice of a hog to Mainou or Ti- ^ 
mang, of a cock to Bathd or P^liinia, according to the natv)n. 

2 A 2 
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When the feast has been got ready and the friends are assem¬ 
bled, before sitting down, they all repair, once again, to the 
grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an indi- 
viduaFs usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents them 
to the dead with these words, ‘ take and eat: heretofore you 
have eaten and drank with us: you can do so no more: you 
were one of us: you can be so no longer : we come no more to 
you: come you not to us.^ And thereupon the whole party 
break and cast on the grave a bracelet of thread priorly attach¬ 
ed, to this end, to the wrist of each of them. Next the party 
proceed to the river and bathe, and havipg thus lustrated them¬ 
selves, they repair to the banquet, and eat, drink and make 
merry as though they were never to die ! A funeral costs the 
Dhimals from four to eight rupees—something more to the 
Bodo, who practise more formality on the occasion, and to whom 
is peculiar the singular leave-taking of the dead just described. 

Useful arts ,—As already observed, the arts practised by the 
Bodo and Dhimals are few, simple and domestic. Agriculture 

^ is the grand and almost sole business of the men, but to it is 
added the construction and furnishing of the dwelling house 
in each of the frequent migrations of the whole people. The 
boys look after the domestic animals. The women, aided by 
the girls, are fully employed within doors in spinning, weaving 
and dying the clothing of the family, in brewing, and in cook¬ 
ing. The state of the arts will be sufficiently and most conve¬ 
niently illustrated by a description of the house, household 
furniture, clothes, food and drinks of the people, preceded by 
an account of the implements, processes, and products of agri¬ 
culture. 

- The agricultural implements are an ax to fell the forest trees, 
a strong bill or bill-hook to clear the underwood and also to 
dig the earth, a spade for rare but more effectual digging, and 
lastly a dibble for sowing the seed. The ax is called Riid by 
the Bodo, Duphe by the Dhimals. It is a serviceable imple- 
ine(|t of iron (the head) similar to that in use in the plains 
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where the head is bought; the haft being made at home. The 
bill, called Chekha by the Bodd, Ghoiigui by the Dhim^ls, is a 
“jack of all work” like in shape to our English bill, but with 
the curved extremity or beak prolonged and furnished with a 
straight downward edge of some three inches. It is of iron, of 
course, and purchased in the Kocch marts. The spade is the 
ordinary short, bent one of the plains where it is bought and 
where it is called Koddl. The Bodo and Dhimdls use it but 
little, and have ^o n^ie of their own for it. The dibble is a 
wooden staff about 4 feet long, made by the people themselves. 
It is like a stout walking staff sharpened at the lower end. The 
process of culture, emphatically called ^ clearing the forest,* is 
literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, but 
that several of the species grown being biennials, a field is re¬ 
tained over the first year, so that the second year’s work con¬ 
sists merely of weeding and resowing rice amid the other stand¬ 
ing products, ^he characteristic work is the clearing of fresh 
land, which is done every second year, and thus, axes and 
bills clear away the wood: fire completes what they have left 
undone, and at the same time spreads over the land an ample 
striitum of manure (ashes): the soil is worked nearly enough in 
eradicating the undergrowth of trees (for the lords of the forest 
are only truncated ); so that what little additional digging is 
needed, may be and is performed with the square end of the 
bill. ’Tis* no great matter, and firing is the last effectual pro¬ 
cess. Amid the ashes the seed is sown by a dibbler and a 
sower, the former of whom, walking erect, perforates the soil 
in quincunxes by sharp strokes of his pointed staff, (called 
Shoinan by the Bodo and Dhiimsi by the Dhimdls) so as to 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and about 
a span apart; whilst the latter, following the dibbler, and fi^ 
nished with a basket of mixed seeds, drops 4 to 6 seeds into 
each hole and covers them at the same time. All the various 
produce raised is grown in this promiscuous style. Chait, 
Bais&kh and half Jeth, comprise the season for preparing and 
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sowing the soil. Sawan, Bhadun, Kdar and half Kartik, that 
for gathering the various products, save cotton, which is not 
gathered till Pus-Magh.*^ The rest are reaped as they succes¬ 
sively ripen : first cucurbitaceous plants (Kohara, Louka, Khi- 
ra, Kankara, Karela) ; then greens (Sein, mattar, Bcngan, 
Chichinda, Pdf); then the several edible roots (Yam, Arwi, &c.) 
then the condiments (Ilaldi, Adrak, red peppers); then the mil¬ 
lets, and pulse (Marwa, Kulthi, tTrid); then Maize; next rice; 
then the mustards (Tori or Sarsiin or Til) J anc^ast of all, cot¬ 
ton. The fields, which are much better worked in eradicating 
the jungle than those for which the Bengal plough performs the 
same office, are likewise as much better weeded; and how 
strange soever to mere English ears, the huge mixture of crops 
may sound, this mixture does not greatly exceed the practice 
of Bengal, nor is it inconsistent with good returns, though there 
be no artificial irrigation whatever. The cotton is a biennial 
of inferior quality, but it is the main crop, and that from the 
sale of which in the plains, the Bodo and Dhimals look to pro¬ 
vide themselves with the greatest part of the rice they con¬ 
sume; for their own supply is very inadequate. Nevertheless 
rice is usually spoken of as the crop next in estimation to cot¬ 
ton, though maize and even millet seem to contribute as much 
to the quantity of home reared food. The rice grown is simi¬ 
lar to the dry rice’^—the Ghaia” of Nepal—the ‘‘ sum¬ 
mer rice” of the plains. The other articles growft, have all 
been enumerated above, save Indigo which, with the cochineal 
of the forest, and Madder procured from the hills, supplies the 
Bodo,and Dhimals with dyes. Arhar and a few more of the 
agricultural and horticultural products of the plains are occa¬ 
sionally grown by the Bodo and Dhiiiiiils, whose chief products, 
H^ever, are those given above, and of them not absolutely all 
in one field and year, though from 12 to 15 are always there and 
include a good supply of vegetables, condiments and cerealea, 
but the last deficient in the article of rice which is the princi¬ 
pal grain eaten. Of vegetables the favourites are Bengalis, 

A 
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cucurbitacea and roots (Tha vel Lin in their own tongues): of 
cereals, rice : of condiments, red peppers. Mustards are grown 
not for their oils, nor as stimulants, but merely for eating like 
parched peas. The oil seeds are fried and are relished in that 
state :* the young plants also are used as greens. The surplus 
seed is sold to the oilmen of the plains, neither Bodo nor Dhi- 
mdl being wont to express oil, of w'hich they consume little, 
and that only for cooking. Lights they use none (save on 
occasions of ceremony and of puja) but go to bed early and sit 
by the fire—a splendid wood fire—till then. The small quan¬ 
tity of oil used for cooking they buy in the adjacent marts of the 
Kocch, The cotton crop and the surplus of the mustard crop, 
are all the agricultural products which they sell any portion of. 
Cotton is habitually sold, the small portion only that is needed 
for clothing the family being reserved, which may be about one 
fifteenth of what is raised. The domestic animals have been 
enumerated elsewhere and must be spoken of tagain when we 
come to the head of food. Agriculturally viewed, they are a 
dead letter, not even their manure being employed. 

Upon the whole the agriculture of the Bodo and Dhimals, is 
conducted with as much skill as that of their lowland neigh¬ 
bours ; with skill superior much to that of their highland 
neighbours; and with pains and industry gready above those 
of either highlanders or Kocches. The following details of 
what is raised by one Bodo cultivator, and consumed by himself, 
his wife and three young children, imperfect though they be, 
will help to convey a just idea of his position; and those who 
care to compare it with the position of a peasant in the hills 
and in the plains, will find the means of making such compa¬ 
rison in Appendix II. 

* They ore fried with greens, and of coarse yield up a good deal of their oil 
flavour the vegetables. 
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Bodo peasant tilling about If bigha with the spade. 
Products or Income. 

Dh&n or rice in husk, 24 bisi =12 maunds =400 

Cotton undressed,.... 16 bisi = 8 maunds = 32 0 0 

Maize,. 3 bisi = maunds =080 

Millets and Pulse. 4 bisi= 2 maunds = 0 12 0 

Condiments,dycs&grecns,2 bisi = 1 maund =400 

Total Rupees,.. 41 4 0 


Expenses. 

Rice in husk, bought, 3 Pouthi = 48 maunds =15 0 0 
Salt bought, 18 Phol =18 seers =300 

Cotton field puja,. = 1 0 0 

Government tax,. = 1 0 0 

Cotton seed bought,.= 1 0 0 

Ai huno festival,.= 3 0 0 

Oil bought for worship and for occasional lights, = 080 

Sickness, fees to the Ojha,.= 4 0 0 

Presents to sisters and friends who ask aid and 

make visits,.= 2 0 0 

Ornaments for wife,.= 200 

I Fruits bought for self, wife and children, .... = 2 0 0 

Fish bought in rains when none can be taken 

in the for^l^.= 1 8 0 

Earthen vessm bought,.= 0 8 0 

Proportion of price of Chekha or Bill, .= 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto of Jong or spear,.= 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto of metallic pots and pans,..., = 0 8 0 

Sundries,...= 2 0 0 

Total Rupees,.. 40 0 0 
Balance in favour,. 1 4 0 


^ It has been already mentioned that the Bodo and Dhimal 
peasant is liable to a corvee or labour tax^ the items of which 
niiiy be added thus—for the Rajah 3 days, thrice a year or 9 
days—for the Rajah’s local representative, 6 days—for the 
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village priest or Deoshi^ 3 days—^Total 18 days per annum. This 
is so much deducted from his resources^ and may be stated at 
2* rupees in coin. A peasant of the plains^ using the plough, 
will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or Dhimdl, 
and yet, what with the wretched system of borrowing at 25 to 
30 per cent, and the grievous extra frauds incidental to that 
system, he will not be nearly so well off. The Bodo or Dhim&l 
agiiin, has abundance of domestic animals, and is moreover at 
liberty to eat the flesh of all save the cow, whereas the peasant 
of the plains has few, and of those only the goat that he can 
eat. And, lastly, the Bodo’s industrious wife not only spins, 
but weaves and dyes all the clothes of the family, besides sup¬ 
plying it amply vvith wholesome and agreeable beer, whilst the 
peasant’s wife in the plains docs nothing but spin; and though 
this may diminish the cost of the family clothing, still it must 
be bought, nor will there be much thread to dispose it in free 
sale, apart from the clothier. The highland peasantry, gene¬ 
rally, earn less than the Bodo and Dhimals, and are proportion¬ 
ally worse off, though lightly taxed and exempt from the curse 
of the borrowing system. The Newar peasants of the great 
valley of Nepal,—as industrious as the Bodo and DhiniMs— 
nay more so—and more skilful too,—earn more and retain mure 
iiotwitlistanding the heavy rent they pay to their landlord, who 
pays the light tax or Government demand on the land. The 
particulars may be seen in the appendix. 

Houses ^—The Bddo and Dhimals build and furnish their own 
houses, without any aid of crattsmen, of whom they have none 
whatever. They mutually assist each other for the nonce, as 
well in constructing their houses as in clearing their plots of 
cultivation, merely providing the helpmates with a plentiful 
supply of beer. A house is from 12 to 16 cubits long by 8 to 
12 wide ; a smaller house of the same sort is erected opposite 
for the cattle, and if the family be large, two other domiciles 

* If the Bodo pay one rupee of direct and two of indirect taxes, he will be nearly 
on a level, quoad public burdens, with the pcasaul of the plains. 
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fike the first are built on the other sides, so as to enclose an 
open quadrangle or yard. The houses are made of jungle grass 
secured within and without by u trellice work of strips of bam¬ 
boo. The roof has a high and somewhat bulging pitch and a 
considerable projection beyond the walls. It also is made of 
wild grass, softer than that which forms the walls. There is 
only one division of the interior which separates the cooking 
and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no chimney 
or window and but one door. Ten to forty such houses form a 
a village, witliout any rigid uniformity or any defences what¬ 
ever. 

I , Furniture —Is very scant, consisting Only of a rare bedstead, 
some sleeping mats, a stool or two, and some swinging- 
shelves ; and all of these are made at home. Household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and hold¬ 
ing water, some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking pots, 
and a couple of knives, to which we must add the spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and brewing apparatus of the women. All the 
latter are of the simplest possible form and homemake: the 
earthen and metallic pots and pans are purchased in the Koech 
inartk. There arc none of iron nor of copper; all are of brass 
or of other mixed metals that are metallic, owi)ig, it is said, to 
the dearness of iron and copper. There are no leathern uten¬ 
sils. Baskets of bamboo and of cane and ropes of grass, arc 
abundant and of homemake, by the men who likewise haft all 
the iron implements they purchase abroad, for agricultural or 
domestic uses. It has already been said that lights are dis¬ 
pensed with beyond what is afforded by an ample fire. 

Clothes .—With both people they are made at home and by 
the women. The Bodo women wear silk procured from the 
castor plant worm, which they rear at home in each family. 
The Bodo men and Dhimals of both sexes wear cotton only. 
Woollen is unknown, even in the shape of blankets. The 
manufactures are durable and good, and not inconveniently 
coarse—in fact, precisely such as the people require : and the 
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dying is very respectably done with their own cochineal^ morin* 
da, or indigo, or with madder got from the hills—but all pre¬ 
pared by themselves. The female silk vest of the Bodos pos¬ 
sessed by me is 3^ feet wide by 7 lo»gj deep red, with a broad, 
worked margin of cheque pattern—and of white and yellow 
colours, besides the ground red—above and below. This gar¬ 
ment is called Dokhana by the Bodo, and must be a very com¬ 
fortable and durable dress, though it somewhat disfigures the 
female form by being pressed over the breast as it is wrapped 
round the body, which it envelopes from the armpits to the 
centre of the calves. The female garment of the Dhimals 
differs only in material, being cotton. It is called Bdnha. Tii'e 
male dress of the Bodo consists of two parts—an upper and a 
lower. The former is equivalent to the Hindu chadar or toga. 
It is called Slnima, and is 9 to 10 cubits by 3. The latter, 
styled Gamcha, and which is 6 cubits by 2, is equivalent to the 
Hindu Dhoti, and after being passed between the legs is folded 
several times round the hi[)S and the end simply tucked in be¬ 
hind. The male dress of the Dhimals is similar: its upper 
portion is called Pataka—its lower, Dhari—the whole, Dhabu 
with this people—Hi with the Bodo. All cotton clothes, 
whether male or female, are almost invariably white or undyed. 
Neither Bodo nor Dhimal commonly cover the head, uulesH' 
when the men choose to take off their upper vest and fold it 
round the head to be rid of it. Shoes are not in use j but a 
sort of sandals or sole-covers, called Yapthong vel Champhoi, 
sometimes are, and tire made of wood by the people themselves. 
There are no other shoes. Ornaments are rare, even amongst 
the women, who however wear small silver rings in their ears 
and noses also, and heavy bracelets of mixed metal on their 
wrists. These are bought in the Kocch mart s, and are quite 
simple in form. 

Food .—The sorts of vegetable food have been already enume¬ 
rated in speaking of agriculture; rice is the chief article; wheat 
or barley, unknown even by name. Ghiu or clarified butter, is 

‘2 B 2 
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likewise totally unused and unnamed, and oil is very sparins^ly 
consumed for food. Salt, chillies, vegetables, plenty of rice, 
varied sometimes with maize or millet, and fish or flesh every 
second day, constitute, however, a meal which the poor Hindu 
might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer. Plenty of fish is to be had from December to February, 
both inclusive, and plenty of gjime from January to April inclu¬ 
sive, though the Bodo and Dhimdl are no very keen or skilful 
sportsmen, notwithstanding the abundance of game and freedom 
from all prohibitions. They have the less need to turn hunters 
in that their domestic animals must supply them amply with 
flesh. They have abundance of swine and of poultry, and not 
a few of goats, ducks and pigeons, but no sheep nor buffaloes, 
and cows are scarce ; milk is little used, but not eschewed, as 
by the Gdros it is. They may eat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears and tigers. 
Fish of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets 
(not cats!), porcupines, hares, monitors of enormous size, wild 
hogs, deer of all sorts, rhinoceros, and wild buffaloes, are 
amongst the wild animals they pursue for their flesh; and alto¬ 
gether they are abundantly provided with meat. 

Drinks and stimulants .—The Bodo and Dhiinals use abun- 
flance of a fermented liquor made of rice or millet, which the 
former call Jo, the latter, Yii. It is not unpleasant, and I 
should think was very harmless. Its taste is a bitterish sub¬ 
acid, and it is extremely like the Ajimana of the Newdrs of Nepal. 
Brewing and not distilling, seems to be a characteristic of 
nearly all the Tamulian races, all of whom drink and make 
beer—and none of thesdi^ spirits. The Bodo and Dhimdl pro¬ 
cess of making this fermented liquor is verysimple : the grain 
is boiled: the root of a plant called Agaichito is mixed with it: 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state : water is 
then added, quant, suff.; the whole stands for 3 or 4 days, and 
the liquor is ready. The Agaichito plant is grown at home: 
its root, which serves for balm, is called Emon. 1 have never 
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seen it. Besides this beer—of which both peoide use mudi— 
they likewise freely use tobacco ; but never opiiiiu nor he4|> in 
any of the numerous preparations of both; nor distilled waters 
of any kind; and upon the whole^ 1 see no reason to brand 
them with the name of drunkards^ though they certainly love a 
merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. Among my own servants the Bodd have never been 
seen drunk: the Moslems and Hindus, several times exces¬ 
sively so. 

Manners .—The manners of the Bodo and Dhimdls are, I 
think, a pleasing medium between the unsophisticated rough¬ 
ness of their highland neighbours, and the very artificial smooth¬ 
ness of their neighbours of the plains. They are very shy at 
first; but when you know them are cheerful without boisterous¬ 
ness and inquisitive without intrusion. Man’s conduct to 
woman is always one of the best tests of his manners: now the 
Bodo and Dhimals use their wives and daughters well; treating 
them with confidence and kindness. They are free from all 
ont-door work whatever; and they are consulted by their hus¬ 
bands as their safest advisers in all domestic concerns, and in 
all others that women are supposed likely to understand. 
When a Bodo' or Dhimal meets his parent or one of the elders 
of the community, he drops his joined hands to the earth, and 
then raises them to his forehead ; and if he be abroad he says 
^ father, I am on my way’—to which the parent or senior an¬ 
swers ^ may it he well with you.’ There is little visiting save 
that which is inseparable from the frequent religious feasts and 
festivals, already sufficiently described, nor are amusements or 
pastimes for young or old common. Indeed, children or women 
seem to have none, and the men so little heed them, that neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal tongue has a word of its own for sport, 
play or game! The young men, however, have two games, 
which I proceed to describe summarily. In the light half of 
October, on the day of the full moon, a party of youths pro¬ 
ceeds at night-fall from village to village, like our Christmas 
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waiters, hailing the inhabitants with song and dance, from night 
till-#M'n, and demanding largess. This is given them in the 
shape of grain, beer and cowries, wherewith on their return 
they mahe a feast, and thus ends the pastime, which is called 
Harna-haini by the Bodo, and Harna-dhaka by the Dhimdls. 
Again, in the dark half of the same month, when the wane is 
complete, the youths similarly assemble, but in the day time, and 
dressing up one of their party like a female, they proceed from 
house to house and village to village, saluting the inhabitants 
with song and dance, and ol)taining presents as before, conclude 
the festival with a merry making among themselves. The Bodo 
name of this rite or game is Chorgclcno—the Dhimals call it 
Chordhdka. And now we shall conclude the subject of man¬ 
ners with a statement of the ordinary manner in which a Bodo 
or Dhimal passes the day. He rises at day spring, and having 
performed the offices of nature and washed himself, he proceeds 
at once to work in his field till noon. He then goes home to 
take the chief meal of the day, and which consists of rice, pulse, 
fish or flesh (on alternate days), greens and chillies, with salt— 
never ghiu—seldom oil. He rests an hour or more at noon, and 
then resumes his agricultural toils, w'hich are not suspended till 
night-fall. So soon as he has got home, he takes a second meal 
with his family—then chats a wdiile over the fire, and to bed 
betimes—seldom two hours after dusk. If the children be 
young, they sleep with their parents—if older, apart. The 
Bodo call their first meal Sanjuphuni inkham—their second, 
Bilini inkham. The Dhimal name for the first is Manjbeia- 
chak^; for the second, Dilima-chdka. Wives usually eat after 
their husbands—children with. 

•’ Character, —^I'he character of the Bodo and Dhimal, as will 
be anticipated from the foregone details, is full of amiable qua¬ 
lities—and almost entirely free from such as are unaniiable. 
They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive 
prejudices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady and 
industrious in their ovvn way of life; but apt to be mutable and 
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idle when first pluced in novel situations^ and to resist injunc¬ 
tions, injudiciously urged, with dogged obstinacy. They are 
void of all violence towards their own people or towards their 
neighbours, and though very sliy of strangers, are tractable and 
pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out. The 
Coftimissioner of Assam, Major Jenkins, who has by far the 
best opportunities for observing them, token drawn out of their 
forest recesses, gives them, as we have seen, a very high cha¬ 
racter as skilful laborious cultivators, and peaceable respectable 
subjects whilst that this portion of them want neither spirit 
nor love of enterprise, is sufficiently attested bjp/the fact, that 
when the Dorjiliug corps was raised two-tliirds of the reMm^ 
first obtained were Bodd of Assam. Neither the Boefo nor 
Dhim^l, however, can be characterised, tTpon tbe whole, as of 
military or adventurous genius, and both nations decidedly pre¬ 
fer, and are better suited for the homebred and tranquil ca^^es 
of agriculture. They are totally free from arrogance, revenge, 
cruelty and fierte; and yet they are not devoid of spirit, and 
frequently exhibit symptoms even of that passionate or hasty 
temperament, which is so rare, at least in its manifestations, 
in the east. Their ordinary resource against ill-usage is 
immoveable passive resistance; but their common demeanour is 
exempt from all marks of the wretched alarm, suspicion and 
cunning that so sadly characterise the peasantry of the plains 
in their vicinity, and which, being habitual, must be fatal to 
truth. The Bodd and Dhimal in this respect, us in most 
others, more nearly resemble the mountaineers, whose straight¬ 
forward manly carriage so much interests Europeans in their 
favour. Oppression and its absence beget these different phases 
of character. The absence of all petty trade likewise contri¬ 
butes materially to the candour and integrity of the Bodo and 
DhimOs. Among all mankind, women, wine, and power arc 
the great tempters, the great leaders astray. Now, the Bodo 
and Dhim^ls rise decidedly superior to the first temptation; 
are not unduly enslaved to the second ; and, from the perfect 
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■equality and subject condition of the whole of thcni^ are en¬ 
tirely exempted from the third. Power cannot mislead those 
who never exercise it: where women are esteemed and no arti¬ 
ficial impediments whatever exist to prevent marriage, women 
I are a source, not of vice, but of virtue: and, lastly, where 
honest John barley corn” is free from the dangerous allisihce 
I of spirits, opium and hemp, I know not that he, even if assisted 
by the narcotic weed,” need be set down as a necessary cor¬ 
rupter of morals. True, the Bodd and Dhimal do not pretend 
to the somewhat pharisaical abstemiousness or cleanliness of 
the Hindus. />But 1 am hot therefore disposed, particularly 
evidence, to tax them with the disgusting vices of 
drunkenness and dirtiness, though these, and obstinacy, if any^ 
are the vices w© must lay 40 their charge, as the counterpoise 
of many and unquestionable virtues. Peasant, be it remeni- 
bq^'cd, must be compared with peasant, and not peasant with 
people of higher condition; and if the comparison be thus fairly 
made, it may perhaps be truly decided, that the Bodo and Dhi- 
mdl are less sober and less cleanly and less tractable than the 
people of the plains —more sober and more cleanly and more 
tractable than those of the hills. The Bodo and Dhimals arc 
good husbands, good fathers and not bad sons ; and those who 
are virtuous in these most influential relations, are little likely 
to be vicious in less4nfluential ones, so that it need excite no 
surprise that these people, though dwelling in the forest, apart 
from the inhabitants of the open country, are never guilty of 
black mailing or dacoity against them, whilst among themselves 
crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. To the ostentatious 
hospitality of many nations whose violence against their neigh¬ 
bours is habitual, thly make no pretensions; but among their 
^ own people they are hospitable enough, and towards the strang¬ 
er, invariably equitable and temperate. 
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No. I.— ^Physical ATTRimiTES. 


(See amexed'Illustrations.) 

The ])hysical charactertstiics of these races have already been sum¬ 
marily stated,*^ But it is desireable to be more particular on this head 
with reference to the accompanying admirable illustrations, done by 
my NewAr artist, Rajmdn Singh. A young man named Birna, a Bodo, 
has been selected to represent his nation, and through it the Dhimils 
and Kocches also, for the traits of face and form arc so nearly alike in 
all that neither pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart* 
Birna is about 21 years of age (for like a true Bodo, he knows not how" 
old he is), so that are ol)liged to give his age conjecturally. The 
mistake liowcver cannot exceed a year or two, 

Ilis dimensions are as follows in English feet, inches and quarters. 


Total height, . 

Crown of head to hip,. 

Hip to heel,. 

Length of arm, . 

Length of foot, . 

Length of hand,. 

Greatest girth of chest,. 

Greatest width across shoulders, . 

Girth of pelvis at hips, . 

Greatest width of pelvis, at hips, less, . 

Greatest girth of head, . 

Greatest length of head, chin to crown,. 
Greatest width of head, across parictes. 

Greatest girth of thigh,. 

Greatest girth of calf,. 

Greatest girth of arm,.... .. 

2 c 


1st time. 

2d time. 

.> 

•’4 

.'i .1^ 

2 

3 

2 2| 

3 

1 

3 1 

o 

3»- 

2 32- 

0 

9 

0 9 

0 


0 G| 

i 

74- 

2 7 

1 

n- 

1 2J 

2 
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2 *5 ’ 
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11 

0 10^ 

1 

9 
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0 

9 

0 9^ 

0 

5| 

0 5| 

1 


1 5^, 

t 

H 

1 li 

0 

9 

0 92- 
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liima’s colour is an olive or brunet, clear and pale as that of a high 
caste Hindu. Though a stout youth, of 21 or more, he has not yet the 
least symptom of beard, and but a very faint show of moustache. He 
expects, he says, to have more or less of beard in five or six years, but 
shall carefully eradicate the stray hairs, more majonira! lie has no 
want of eyelash or eyebrow and the hail* of his head is copious, 
straight, strong and glossy. He has no hair on the chest, but as much as 
usual on the armpits and elsewhere. He is well made and stout enough, 
sufficiently fleshy, but without any striking muscular development. His 
calves, in particular, though not quite equal to those of the mountaineers, 
are very superior to any thing of the sort to be seen amid the people 
of the plains. Ills legs are long in proportion to his trunk, but not 
awkwardly so, and Ids chest is finely formed, broad and deep. Ilis 
head is well formed and well set on the shoulders, the great foramen 
having apparently a central aperture. There is no defect of cranial 
development anteally or posteally, and the scull is well shaped and 
round, though not so ample in the frontal region as in fine specimens 
of the Arian vel Caucasian family, and the face i.s larger in pro[)ortion 
to the head than in swh si)ecimcns. The length of the head to that of 
the body is as one to seven nearly. If the features are not straight, or 
jicrpcndicular, to the front, the want of right line is caused less by 
recession of the forehead or chin than by the advance of the jaws and 
lips, which arc both large. The mouth is too wide and the lips too thick 
for beauty; but there is no ape-like or negro-like deformity, nor do the 
finely formed teeth project forward. Tlie chin wants the rounded 
' projection of the Arian type; but it is not ill formed nor retiring. 
The forehead has sufficient height and breadth, though there arc vague 
indications of contraction and backward slope as com}).ared with very 
fine heads. The rye is sufficiently large and sufficiently well opened; 
but the cavity around it is too much filled with flesh, and the angles of 
the aperture have a tendency to obliquity, the outer one upwards and the 
inner, downwards. The nose, sufficiently long and well raised between 
t the eyes, has a good, narrow, straight bridge, but a somewhat thickened 
or clubbed extremity, and the nares are wide, inclining from the elliptic 
to the round shape. The ears arc somewhat large and stand rather 
apart from the head; but not remarkably so. The oval form to which 
the contour of the face inclihes is broken by the projection of the cheek 
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bones, between wbicli the face is noticeably wider than any where else, 
but only in a small degree; and, u{ioa|pic whole, the ill-cflect of the 
somewhat large and quasi-Mongolian features, is redeemed by their 
cheerful and amiable expression, though the human type indicated is 
clearly rather Mongolian than Caucasian. 


No. II. 


Pritdiu'lion and cousumjdion of a Nemir peasant of the valley of 
Ntpiilf enliu'utmy uvith the spade seven standard rupini of Nepal.* 


1 man, 1 wfe and 3 small children. 

IloUSKUOLO UTENSILS AND AGRICULTUKAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Iron pofs and impfements, domestic and agricultural. 

1 Lohyu or Ta-kya; I lamp, dip or Dalld, 1 spoon, 

Dani or Dhouwo ; 1 spade, Kiidul or Ku; 2 sickles, 
hasua or ii; 2 spuds, Basuli or kokaicha; 1 knife, 

churi or chii-pi; I cleaver, Paliasiil or khuni,. 2 13 

Copper pots, domestic. —4 plates or thals ; 1 drinking pot, 
lotah or tahan-po; 2 cups or saucers for greens, &c. 

katura or khola,. 4 0 

Earthen pots. —2 large vessels, hand! or kousi; 1 water- 
drawing, menta or Gopali; I to hold water, gharra or 

dhapa; 4 dishes, parai or bhdgd,. 0 2 

Sundries. —1 Pestle and mortar, silalora or loh6ma; I 
winnow, dagara or hasa; 1 broom, jharu or tiiphi; 1 

rope, dora or lakhd khi, . 0 6 

1 sleeping mat, chatai or sdkhd; 1 blanket, kamal or 

sanga,. 1 1 

Woman's weaving apparatus. —1 spinning wheel, char- 
ka or yong; 1 cotton cleaner, phatka or tim ^; 1 loom, 
kariga or t^njolong, . 1 8 


G 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 


* Four ropini equal one biipih, or thereabout:.. 
? c 
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Prodm^ion, annual. 

5 ropini of wet rice land or Apikbdbn,—1st crop^ Malsi 

A* 

dhan, 20 indri=:40 man,. 

2 ropini of dry rice land or I/ldbdj 1st crop, Ghaiadhan, 

5 muri=10 man,. 

Gleanings of both the above, Phiiluwa, 10 Pithi=l man, 
Second crops, or summer crops, Jari or Sde—Lakhdbu 

Se6—^Whcat, 2 mdri=4 man,. 

in&bu S6e—Greens, roots and red peppers, l-J-ra\iri=3man, 
Straw and bran of rice and wheat of all crops, 36 loads 

(mans),.... 

Wages earned as a carrier in cold months,. 

Wages for odd jobs all the year round, . 

Total earnings, .... 

Earnings from the soil,.... 
Monthly expenses. 

Rice for all the family, 17th pdthi=l man 27 s^r,. 

Salt for do do, 2 mana=l^ sdr,. 

Oil, eating, do do, 1 bok6ch&=^ ser,. 

Tobacco, do do, 1 b4dh4ni=l^ s6r, . 

Greens, roots, red peppers, do, pathi==l 1 s^r,. 

Fuel, louna or chusi, 3 loads, . 

Lights (burn pine sticks of own cutting), . 

Grain for brewing and distilling, S} pathi=13 ser, yielding 

1 sdr spirits, 10 ser of beer,. 

Daily luncheon, jalpan or diko,*. 

l*er mensem,.... 

Per annum,.... 
Annual expenses. 

Twelvefold of the above expenses, . 

Landlord’s rent on the Lakhdbu, called P66n,. 

Do do on the Ul&bd, do do,. 


40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

98 

4 

0 

02 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

7 

6 

65 

10 

0 

65 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


* Throughout these details the native terms have been given to secure accuracy and 
facilitate reference. The first term is Hindi; the second, Newari, a language so littlo 
known that the Hindi equivalent is added. 
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N. B.—2ii(l crops are rent free—Landlord pays the land tax. 
Government capitation or house-tax, vi:^. .sawani, 0 16; 

phagii, 0 16; shri pancliami, 0 0 9, . 0 3 9 

Government corvee or bith, composition for,. 0 12 0 

Mendicant tax or J6gi pS, . 0 0 0 

Barber. 0 6 0 

Wear and tear of implements and utensils,. Ill 0 

('otton to make clothes, 2 dhari)i=G s^r, . 2 0 0 


Total expenses,.... 94 11 6 

Balance in favor,.... 346 


Peasant of the plains (Azimgurh), cultivates 6 standard bighas with 
the plough. Family as before. 

Agricultural implements or stock. 

Two oxen for the plough,. 16 0 0 

One plongh,. 1 0 0 

One harrow, &c. 1 0 0 

One d6nnus or smoother,... 0 2 0 

One kodal or spade,. 1 0 0 

Two khiirpi or spuds,. 0 2 0 

Two Uasiia or sickles,. 0 3 0 

One Ilatha or irrigating shovel, . 0 4 0 

One Doura or shovel, . 0 I 3 

One Pancha or rake,. 0 1 6 

One Akhana,. 0 1 6 

4 I 

19 15 6 

Household utensils. 

Iron pots and pans, none, ... 0 0 0 

Brass pots, 1 lotah, 1 th^l. 2 4 0 

Earthen pots for cooking, drawing and holding water, .. 0 8 0 

Wooden utensils—Okli miisal, to husk rice,. 0 4 0 

————Plates, dishes, &c. 0 7 0 

Leathern utensils, Chalani, si'ip, &c. 0 2 0 

Stone utensils. Pestle and Mortar, . 0 8 0 

Two bedsteads, . 0 7 0 
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One blanket,. 

Bed clothes, Duhar, chadar,. 
Wife’s spinning wheel,. 


1 0 0 

1 12 0 

0 4 0 

.5 4 0 


Annual production. 

Two fasals or crops, Kharlfand Rabbi—Wet rice land, three bighas. 

1st crop, kharit^—Dhun or rice, 20 mans, . 20 0 0 

Janera, 8 mans,. S 0 0 

Tangan, 1 man,. 0 H 0 

I/rid, 1 man,. 2 0 0 

Kaukari, 1 man, .'. 0 12 0 

2iid crop Rabbi—Wheat, bigha, 10 man,. 13 5 3 

14 9 3 

Sugar ^ bigha, 10 mans gur, . 25 0 0 

Arhar, -j r 8 mans,. 8 0 0 

Cotton, r'>‘8'“ 14 man,. 8 0 0 

Dry or wheat land, 3 biglias, 1 crop. 

Barley, 2 bighas, 20 mans,. 20 0 0 


Wheat, 1 bigha, 10 mans, . 

Straw, bran, &c. of all the crops, 80 klmcha,. 

Total raised. 

Annual expenses. 

Government tax, . 

Interest at 25 per Cent, on whole stock, raised on loan,.. 

Seed,. 

Wear and tear of implements,. 

Wagon or cart hire,. 

Cotton bought to make thread, . 

Pujas or worship,.. 

Purbhit or family priest, . 

Weaver’s charge for weaving wife’s and children’s clothes 

from own thread,. 

Wear and tear of pots and pans,. 

Repairs of house,.. 

Earthen pots, . 


13 5 4 

14 0 0 

130 10 8 

12 0 0 

29 0 0 
8 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
5 0 0 
0 8 0 


2 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
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Physician,. 0 ^ o 

Fees to miller,. 1 o q 

Washerman, Barber, Smith,. 2 0 0 

Man’s clothes bought,. 4 o 0 

07 12 0 

Monihhj expenses. 

Barley for food, .3 mans,. 3 0 t> 

Pulse, do, 20 sers. 1 0 0 

Salt and oil, 2 ser of each, . 0 S 0 

1’obacco 2 ser. 0 4 0 

I''nod of two oxen, . 2 0 0 

Fli'sh and fish for family,. 0 8 0 

6 15 0 

Per annum. 83 4 0 

Total expenses per annum,.... 1.51 0 0 

Balance against,.... 20 .5 4 


Thus it appears that the productive energy of the Newur, working 
with the spade upon the same e.vtcnt of land or thereabouts, is to the 
productive energy of the Bodo, working somewhat similarly, that is 
without aid of plough, its 3 to 2; and to that of the peasant of 
the plains, using the plough, as 3 to 2 also. The Newiirs indeed are 
the best cultivators in Asia. ’Tis hard to compare the Bodo with 
them. I have no materials yet for comparison with the highlanders of 
Sikitn, who however I know pretty well cannot compete with the Bodo, 
whose productive energy exceeds that of the lowland peasant, aided by 
the plough, by one-seventh. With regard to the peasantry of the 
plains it is very evident that it is not the weight of government taxation 
which crushes them, but the borrowing system—the miserable habit of 
never laying by a sixpence—of living upon loans—annually taking up 
their whole stock from the capitalist at an interest never less, and often 
more, than 25 per Cent., so that, as they say themselves, their life is 
spent in filling a vessel full of holes at the bottom, and beneath which 
is another entire vessel belonging to the usurer!—The above details 
show that the government tax is but one-eleventh of what the Azim- 
garh peasant raises from the soil; and also that the interest he 
annually pays is nearly (in fact, fully) threefold of the public demand. 
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Thus the poor peasant is perpetually plunged into difficulties such ns 
the present account may fully explain, whereby it is seen that the annual 
deficit is equal to one-sixth of the annual gross produce raised by this 
cultivator. Now, look at the llodo cultivator’s account: here is no 
debt; and small as the whole earnings arc, I can testify that they 
suffice for such comfort as no peasant of the plains has any conception 
of. But the Bodo, it may be argued, is nearly exempt from taxation.'*’ 
Look, then, at the Ncwsir peasant of Nepdl, whose burdens equal two- 
fifths of all he rears from the soil —one-fourth of whatever he annually 
produces by all his industrious toils. Nor does it in the least matter 
to the present question that what he pays is rent—not tax—for in the 
plains of India the government stands in place of landlord, and, if it 
did not, the peasant’s position cannot be at all affected by the quarter 
or denomination of his payment, but only by its positive and relative 
amount, including every permanent charge, such as that incurred by 
the Hindu to those craftsmen whose services his scrupulosity and his 
indolence compel him to pay for. On the other hand, the simpler and 
more active habits of the N^wdr peasant and his wife enable him to dis¬ 
pense with these craftsmen, and to add, besides, nearly a third to his 
agricultural income by labour apart from, and in excess of, that devoted 
to the soil. And thus the Ncw&r peasant, whilst living far more com¬ 
fortably than the Hindu peasant—^better fed—^better clad—and better 
housed by much—^yet never exceeds his income; and, paying not a 
sous to the usurious capitalist or rather loan-monger, whose indirect 
frauds are as bad as his direct extortions^ can sustain cheerily legitimate 
agricultural burdens great as those 1 have recorded! 

DaijeeKng, June Ath^ 1846. B. II. Hodgson. 

P. S.—I have said that I do not propose to go into comparisons till 
I have accumulated a large mass of materials. But I may mention, as 
a sample of the prospective fruits of this inquiry in re-uniting the so 
long and so utterly scattered members of the Tamulian family, that the 
identify of the G4rds and Khasias as well as of the GachiLris with the 
^ Bodo is already nearly or quite established, and that points of arbitrary 
similitude in creed and customs and speech, indicating radical identity of 
race, are rapidly multiplying in relation to the aborigines of this frontier 
and those of South Bihar, viz., the Kdls or Dhangars. ^ 

* If has been shown above that the real pressure of taxation is in fact equal in both 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page IX. of Preface, lost line—/or Mantichurian, read Mantchunan. 

Page 11 Vocabulary, 1st column, line 13 from top—/or luz, read lux. ^ 

-12 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from bottom—/or Ijlpying, read 

-17 ditto, 4th column, line 5 from bottom—/or Chat and li4b, read Chai IM, 

-24 ditto, 4th column, line IS from bottom—/or Dan kham£nkou, read DteUw 

kou. . 

—■ 25 ditto, 2d column, line 17 from bottom—/or Banua SSar, read Banua SSvar. , 

• - 27 ditto, Ist column, line 3 from bottom—/or Fhfikti, read Ph^dki. 

—■ 30 ditto, let column, line 21 from top—/or Smpef or Scolopax aut, read 
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Scolopax. 

— 37 ditto, 1st column. Hue 1—/or Barb or ear, read Barb of ear. 

-- 65 ditto, 4th column, line 7 from top—/or Elou m&nths, lead Elou mantho. 

-67 ditto, 4th column, line 22 from top—/or K6t8-S, read K6t-s5. 

-68 ditto, 4th column, line 6 from top—/o? Ghoro ko sh, read Onliya ko sfi. 

-70 ditto, 4th column, line 4 from top—/or Ogyan, read Gyan manthu. 

-79 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from top—/or Jishlah, read Jishl&p. 

-86 ditto, 4th column, line 11 from bottom—/or Nh^chhto P41i, ti 

-88 ditto, 1st column, line 2 from bottom—^or 'lo fall, read To fail. 

-90 ditto, 3d column, lines 5 and 7 from top—/or Oogro nine, read Ontfii 

Also bame page, 4th column, line 8 from top.—/or NhSchota DSpli^ read 
ddpli. 

•-107 of the Grammar, line 8 from top, omit the word * passim.’ 

-110 ditto, line 2 from bottom—/or Qronga> if ja veuce precede it, raid 

vowel precede it). 

—— 111 ditto, line 6 from bottom—/or of the sort, read to formWtem. 

-123 ditto, Ist line—/or an read and. Same pa^, laat line, add * the* aft^ Bwjats?'^ 

and omit that before it—1. 2, from bottom, /or foibn read from—1.6, add * add 
pronuns’ after ‘ conjunctions’—1.7, ontt 'and’ before'the extentive'—I. 8, ein^ tbu> 
comma in ‘ supine'—1.9, add ‘ and there is’ before' nothing.’ 

-128 ditto, line 8 Irom top—/or junule, i ead jungjugi^ 11, /or Mi &, read Hi&. 

-135 ditto, line 8 from bottom—/or N4 du4n, read Na'd64ng. 

-138 ditto, line 10 horn bottom—omit full stop after skirt—1. 7, after 

Paliah. 

152 ditto, line 2 iiom top—/oi Hajons, read H&jbngCfh 

-156 ditto, line 6 irom top—/oi chardctensticb, read charaetaristje, 

-158 ditto, line 10 from bottom—/oi are perpetually shifting, read tfaaf a|»‘^ll||iqf|i|r 

ally shifting. . ' , , * 

--163 ditto, line 8 from top—before t^e word confirmadvdsdidd a6ti. 

-171 ditto, line 1? irom ^p—/or Hogroii, read H;4grom 

-176 ditto, line 7 from bottom—/or Kajah, lead Rajah. 

-121 ditto, line 14 from top—after the word gonei add fodt B0te7 

tense, whegever the acticp is past is an invariable tjliem,’ 

after the word vrill, m seoond line—' in English, or most, ought, ut lu 

form as being inflixable or imrifutable.’ _ * % i, 

N. B.—For Meccb always read. Bodo, whereverSba fdU ff i t|i(dl(ilFinh)ivertaMly 
retained. 










